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*■  GENERAL -DIRECTORY^ 


BOARD.  SECRETARY  AND  SUPERINTENDENT. 
In  Emerson  School   Building,   corner  of  South   Fourth  and   D  Streets. 

Of  the   Secretary — From  9  A.  M.  to    12   M.,  and  from    1    to  4   P    M. 

Of  the   Superintendent — From  8  to  9  A.  M.;  Saturdays,  from  9  to  11  A.  M, 
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Regular  meetings  of   the  Board  are  held  on    the    Seoo'id' and '  Fourth 
Friday   Nights  of  each  SCHOOL  Month.  r-       ^  "— 
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NAME  ADDRESS  TERM   EXPlREh 

J.  A.  WiNTERMUTK,  PrcB.       .     .  1142  Pacific  Avenue 1891 

Robert  Kahler,  Vice-Pree.  1126  Pacific  Avenue 1892 

E.  A.  Collins Corner  Second  and  Starr  Streets  '„    .  1891 

Orno  Strong Uhlman  Block 1893 

J.  W.  MoRRiBON 2718  Pacific  Avenue 1893 

C.  W.  Mock,  Secretary    .     .     .  Emerson  Building. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES 

(  HoBKRT  Kahler 

Auditing  and  Finance Orno  Strong 

/  J.  W.  Morrison. 


J.  W.  Morrison 
Buildings  and  Grounds ^  Robert  Kahler 


\ _„.. 

f  E.  A.  Collins. 


Orno  Strong 


':•  TeafljersJaJ^d  Salaries )  K.  A.  Collins 

•••  S  ••:*.:  • .'  **  /  J.  A.  Winters 


A.  Wintermute. 
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Text^dbkS,  tl^ourse  of  Study,  and  Discipline  J  J.  W.  Morrison 

(  RoBtRT  Kahler. 

(  E.  A.  Collins 

Purchasing  Committee ,     .      ^  Orno  IStrong 

f  Robert  Kahler, 
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NilMK  ADDRKSa                                        TERM  EXPIRES 

Robert  Kahler,  President  .     .     1142  Pacific  Avi^nue 1892 

Orko  Strong,  Vice-President    .  Corner  Twelfth  and  A  Streete     .     .     1893 

J.  W.  M0RRI8ON 2718  Pacific  Avenue 1893 

Jonathan  J^mith Room  44,  Gross  Block 1894 

J.  C.  Weatherred National  Bank  of  Commeict;    .     .     .    1894 


C.  W.  Mock Secretary 

Miss  Jessie  S.  Wood Stenographer 

J  AS.  C.  Fairchild,  County  Treasurer  .  £x'oJiiw  'Irea  surer  of  Board 
F.  H.  (iault City  Superintendent  of  Schools 


STANDING   COMMITTKES- 


Auditing  and  Finance 


Buildings  and  Grounds 


Teachers  and  Salaries 


Purchasing  Committee 


Text  Books  and  Discipline 


) 


S 


\JHNU   bTRONO 

Jonathan  SMrrn 
(  J.  C.  Weatherred. 

s.t.  w.  morkison 
Jonathan  ^mith 
(  Robert  Kahler. 
Robert  Kahler 
Orno  Strong 
J.  W.  Morrison. 


( 


J.    C.  Weathf:rred. 
J.  W.  Morrison 
Orno  Strong. 
Jonathan  Smith 
Robert  Kahler 
J.   C.  Weatherred. 


Snbll  &  Bedford,  County  Attorneys  Counsel  of  the  Board, 

934  Pacific  Avenue. 

John  P.  Cowan Superintendent  of  Construction 

W.  fe.  Peacock Carpenter 


GENERAL    TEACHERS'    MEETINGS. 


On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  opening;  of  the  School  Year,  at  9 :30  a.  m. 
On  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  School  Month,  from  9 :80  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
Pkincipals'   Meetings   twice  each  School   Month,  at  3  p.  m.,  subject  to 
schedule  issued  by  Superintendent. 


+    GRADE  +  MEETINGS    + 


First  Grade 
Second  Grade  . 
Third  Grade  . 
Fourth  Grade  . 
Fifth  Grade  . 
Sixth  Grade  . 
Seventh  Grade. 
Eighth  Grade  . 
Drawing  Teachers 

First,  Second  and  Third 
3:30  p.  M. 


First  Monday  of  each  School  Month 
First  Tuesday  of  each  School  Month 
First  Wednesday  of  each  School  Month 
First  Thursday  of  each  School  Month 
Second  Monday  of  each  School  Month 
Second  Tuesday  of  each  School  Month 
Second  Wednesday  of  each  School  Month 
Second  Thursday  of  each  School  Month 
Third  Monday  of  each  School  Month 
Grade  Meetings  are  held  at  3  p.  m.  ;  all  others  at 


TOPICS  FOR  Discussion  for  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades, 

1891  -92. 


First  Series    . 
Second  Series 

Third  Series  . 

Fourth  Series 
Fifth  Series    . 
Sixth  Series  . 
Seventh  Series 
Eighth  Series 


J(l).    Diacritical   Marking;    (2).    Orthoepy;     (3). 
}      Word  Recognition. 

r Discipline:  (1).  Tardiness;    (2).  Attendance;  (3). 
I        Excuses;  (4).  Notes  to  Parents ;  (5).  Pupils  of 
1        other  teachers ;  (6).  Relations  of  teachers  and 
L       principals  to  effective  discipline. 
Arithmetic — Mental 
(Feb.)  Language. 

Supplementary  Reading. 
Written  Arithmetic. 
Conference  upon  'Tage  on  Teaching." 
First  Grade  will  follow  a  special  program. 

There  are  no  Grade  Meetings   during  January,  on   account  of   the  days 
being  short  and  stormy. 
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Regular  vacations  are  omitted  from  the  Calendar. 
Term  vacations  are  indicated  by  full-face  figures. 
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F.    B.   GAULT,  CiTY  Supkrintendent  of  Schools. 


CORPS  ♦  OF  *  TEACHERS  ^ 


BRYANT  SCHOOL — Ainsworth  Avk.,  betwekn   Skvkkth  and  Eighth  Sts. 
^  J,  W.  BOBEKTS,  Principal. 

HIGH   SCHOOL — Skcond  Floor  of  Bryant  Building. 

J.  W.  ROBERTS.  Principal. 

Instructor  in  Political  Economy  and  Psychology. 

Miss  Isabel  U.  Brown Mathematics  and  English  Grammar 

Miss  Annette  Bowman Drawing 

Miss  Belle  Cook Latin  and  German 

Miss  L.  B.  Lamson Elocution,  Music,  and  Physical  Culture 

Miss  Leona  Larrabee English  Literature 

Miss  Lillian  Sanborn Science  and  History 

Miss  Clare  A.  Weaver ..Mathematics 

BRYANT  PRIMARIES. 

FIRST  FLOOR.  t 

Miss  Katherine  Graham A  Fourth  and  B  Fifth  Grades 

Miss  Anna  Eaton B  Fourth  and  A  Third  Gracles 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sharpe B  Third  and  A  Second  Grades 

Miss  Agnease  Adair B  Second  and  A  First  Grades 

Miss  Maggie  MacFarlani- B  First  Grade 

Miss  Lizzie  Kelly C  First  Grade 

William  Morton,  i!«ugint;t;i-.  G.  L.  Thaden,  Janitor. 
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CENTRAL  SCHOOL— Eleventh  and  G  Stkekts. 
R,  S.  BISGHAM,  Principal. 

Miss  Jennie  Thompson . .  A  Eighth  Grade 

Mies  Julia  M.  Hanford A  Seventh  and  B  Seventh  Grades 

Miss  Lizzie  Y.  Wead A  Sixth  Grade 

Miss  Minnie  Unthank A  Fifth  and  B  Sixth  Grades 

Miss  Inda  B.  Dukes B  Fifth  Grade 

Miss  Mary  £.  Male A  Fourth  Grade 

Miss  Julia  E.  Whiting B  Fourth  Grade 

Miss  Lizaie  Larimer A  Third  and  B  Third  Grades 

Mrs.  S.  J.  S.  Davis A  Second  Grade 

Miss  Gertrude  MacLafferty B  Second  Grade 

Mrs.  Carrie  V.  S.  Rice A  First  and  B  First  Grades 

Mi8s  Carolyn  Nichols ('  First  Grade 

C.  M.  Hopkins,  Janitor. 


EMERSON— D  and  South  Fourth  Streets. 
A.  A.  BARTOW,  Principal. 

Miss  Sophia  Serfling A  Eighth  and  B  Eighth  Grades 

Miss  Veina  Adair A  Seventh  and  B  Seventh  Grades 

Miss  Minnie  Udell A  Sixth  and  B  Sixth  Grades 

Miss  Lina  Burhans A  Fifth  Grade 

Miss  Alice  Dorris . . .  .B  Fifth  Grade 

Miss  Anna  Underwood . . .  A  Fourth  and  B  Fourth  Grades 

Miss  Florence  Lovell A  Third  and.  B  Third  Grades 

Miss  Anna  Heath A  Second  and  B  Second  Grades 

Miss  Lexce  Thomas A  First  and  B  First  Grades 

Miss  Rachel  H.  Fales  B  First  and  C  First  Grades 

J.  R.  Eraser,  Janitor. 


FRANKLIN — Eleventh  and  Post  Streets. 

W.  D.  GERARD,  Principal. 

Miss  Harriet  P.  Maxwell B  Sixth.  B  Seventh,  and  B  Eighth  Grades 

Miss  Rachel  Macfarlane A  Fifth.  B  Fifth  and  A  Fourth  Grades 

Miss  Alice  Titlow B  Fourth  and  A  Third  Grades 

Miss  Marion  Scholes .B  Third.  A  Second  and  B  Second  Grades 

Miss  Minnie  Macfarlane A  First  Grade 

Miss  Louise  Monroe B  First  Grade 

John  W.  Twohey,  Janitor. 
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HAWTHORNE— East  D  and  Thirty-fibmt  Stbeets. 
MISS  HAKRIKT  A.  SALISBUUY,  Principal. 

Miss  Eva  G.  Smith Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

Miss  Jennie  Miller Sixth  Grade 

Miss  Estelle  Purinton Fifth  Grade 

Mrs.  DeAlbra  Y.  Hopkins A  Fourth  Grade 

Miss  M.  A.  Steele B  Fourth  Grade 

Miss  Grace  E.  Salisbury A  Third  Grade 

Miss  Nettie  Zimmerman B  Third  Grade 

Miss  Maude  Wineland A  First  Grade 

Miss  Caroline  Connell B  First  Grade 

Miss  Mabel  Pickard C  First  Grade 

Mrs,  Kate  A.  Ryan 0  First  Grade 

Robert  R.  Russ,  Janitor. 

IRVING — Walnut  and  Twenty-fifth  Strekts. 
MISS   EMMA  M.   I'N  THANK.  PRiNriPAL. 

Miss  R.  E.  Forbes B  Fifth,  B  Sixth  and  B  h^eventh  Grades 

Miss  Jennie  Dillon Fourth  Grade 

Miss  Louise  Osmond A  Third  Grade 

Miss  Elizabeth  Shane B  Third  Grade 

Miss  R.  Rohilla  Wheeler A  Second  Grade 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Sherman A  First  Grade 

Miss  D.  Jennie  Wood B  First  Grade 

Miss  M.  Jennie  Irwin C  FirstlGrade 

W.  J.  Spurlock,  Janitor. 

LINCOLN — K  AND  Seventeenth  Streets. 
GEOKGE  A.  STANLEY,  Principal. 

George  A.  Stanley Fourth  Grade 

Miss  Ida  R.  Pratt Third  Grade 

Miss  Angle  Rice A  Second  Grade 

Miss  Rose  Dailey B  Second  Grade 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Thompson A  First  Grade 

Miss  Genevieve  Housh B  First  Grade 

William  Luckenville,  Janitor. 

LONGFELLOW — Yakima  Avenue  and  Twenty-fifi'h  Street. 
MLSS  ANNA  I.  JACKSON,  Prin(ipal. 

Miss  Anna  I.  Jackson B  Fourth  Grade 

Miss  Margaret  Powell A  Fourth  and  B  Fifth  Grades 
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Miss  Jolia  F.  Smith A  Third  and  B  Third  Grades 

Mies  Annie  Vaile A  Second  and  B  Second  Grades 

Miss  Harriet  Purinton A  First  and  B  First  Grades 

Miss  Anna  I.  Cory C  First  Grade 

J.  L.  Howie,  Janitor. 


LOWELL — North  Yakima  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street. 
W.  N.  AL1,EN,  Principal. 

Mrs,  E.  Carmichael Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades 

Miss  Lillian  MacCaffrey Fifth  Grade 

Miss  Anna  Davis Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

Miss  Lou  Kellogg/. Second  and  Third  Grades 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Tonneson A  First  and  B  First  Grades 

Adam  lUker,  Janitor. 


PIONEER  BLOCK. 

Miss  Minnie  Mythaler Second  Grade 

Miss  Kate  Lee  Uatdy First  Grade 

Mrs.  L.  N.  Cushman,  (Madison  and  Second  streets) Ungraded 


UNIVERSITY— I  AND  Twenty-first  Streets. 
J.  8.  LEWIS,  Principal. 

Misa  Mattie  A.  Smythe Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

Miss  Nettie  E.  Clarke    Assistant,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

Miss  Mary  Gilliam Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 

Mrs.  Alice  Thornberry Fourth  Grade 

Miss  Uattie  Messinger A  Third  Grade 

MissEdith  J.  White B  Third  Grade 

Miss  Clara  Heilig Second  Grade 

Miss  Jennie  McGinnia A  First  Grade 

Miss  Ella  Osborne A  First  Grade 

Miss  Lillian  Hargear B  First  Grade 

Miss  Mary  A.  Bovelle  C  First  Grade 

John  W.  Clark,  Janitor. 


WHITMAN— Oakes'  Addition. 

C.  N.  Young Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades 

.Miss  Zoara  Jackson First,  Second  and  Third  Grades 
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8T.    fail's   CHrRCH. 

W.  p.  C.  McGovern Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 

Miss  Edith  NicholU Second  and  Third  Grades 

UAKK6'    AVENUE. 

Mrs.  Ida  Bailey First  Grade 

Frederick  Gush,  Janitor. 

TIDE  FLATS— Nkar  St.  Pac  i,  and  Tacoma  Mill. 
Miss  Lydia  ( fraham UnKraded 

OAKLAND. 
Miss  Ernentine  Fuhrman    Ungraded 

SHERIDAN. 
Miss  Louise  Rush  .    Ungraded 

EDISON. 

Mies  Delia  Whiting Third.  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 

Miss  Fannie  Dailey First  and  Second  Grades 


SPKCIAL    TEACHERS. 

Miss  Annette  Bowman Drawing 

Mrs.  M.  I.  Higgins Drawing 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Forraan Supervisor  of  Primary  Work 
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.     .     OF   THE     .     . 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education 


Tacoma,  Wash.,  Nov.  20,  1891. 
To  the  People  of  the  District: 

It  becomes  my  duty  as  the  president  of  your  Board  of 
Education  to  lay  before  you,  for  your  consideration,  this  my 
annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Tacoma,  in  order  that 
you  may  form  an  estimate  of  our  management  of  your 
schools. 

The  Tacoma  schools  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  has 
taxed  every  department  of  the  work  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

Our  worthy  superintendent,  F.  B.  Gault,  came  to  us  at  a 
time  when  the  city  of  Tacoma  was  making  an  extraordinary 
growth.  In  him  was  the  energy  and  ability  that  was  re- 
quired by  the  Board  to  meet  the  demands  of  crowded  schools 
and  the  perfecting  of  an  organization  that  has  raised  the 
schools  of  Tacoma  to  a  standard  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  state. 

The  year  just  past  has  proven  no  exception  to  the  de- 
mand that  has  been  made  upon  your  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  pu[)ils  who 
have  applied  for  admission  to  the  schools.  In  many  in- 
stances this  could  only  be  met  by  leasing  empty  store 
rooms  in  such  parts  of  the  city  as  it  was  possible  to  ob- 
tain them.     Early  in  the  year  it    was    apparent    that    some 
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effort  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  made  to  provide  two 
additional  school  buildings.  This  was  made  the  more  urgent 
when  upon  the  extension  of  the  city  limits  there  was  added  to 
our  present  crowded  condition,  several  outlying  school  dis- 
tricts that  became  a  part  of  us  and  the  business  of  whose 
boards  of  directors  had  to  be  settled  up,  and  their  schools  or- 
ganized and  placed  under  the  system  that  governed  our  city 
schools.  This  threw  an  additional  work  upon  the  Board  and 
our  Superintendent  that  became  quite  burdensome  before  all 
was  brought  into  harmony  with  our  other  work. 

For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  our  schools  the  Board 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  voters  of  Tacoma  the  propo- 
sition of  raising  additional  funds  both  to  pay  off  existing  in- 
debtedness and  provide  means  for  the  purchase  of  new 
school  house  sites  and  the  erection  of  two  new  buildings. 
There  were  but  two  ways  for  the  Board  to  choose  from,  either 
to  levy  a  special  tax,  or  to  issue  bonds.  It  was  finally  decided 
by  the  Board  to  ask  for  authority  to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $150,000,  to  draw  not  more  than  six  per  cent  interest  and 
to  run  not  less  than  twenty  years.  At  the  election  held  for 
this  purpose  a  large  and  nearly  unanimous  vote  was  cast  in 
favor  of  issuing  bonds.  Bids  were  received  for  the  purchase 
of  the  bonds  and  a  sale  made  at  a  premium  greater  than  that 
received  just  previously  by  the  city  and  county  in  a  like 
sale. 

With  the  money  thus  obtained,  outstanding  warrants  to 
the  amount  of  $64,000.00,  drawing  10  per  cent.,  were  redeemed. 
With  the  balance  of  the  cash  on  hand  a  site  was  purchased 
in  the  Home  Addition,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  upon 
which  w^as  erected  six  rooms  of  a  twelve  room  building, 
named  tlie  Sherman  school.  Another  site  was  purchased  in 
the  Sixth  Addition,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  upon 
which  was  commenced,  and  at  this  time  nearly  completed,  a 
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six  room  brick  building,  named  the  Whitman  school.  The 
cheapness  of  material  led  the  Board  to  take  advantage  of  the 
market  to  construct  its  first  brick  building  for  school  pur- 
poses, the  cost  of  which  will  be  slightly  above  the  cost  of  a 
wood  building  of  the  same  size.  A  site  Avas  also  purchased  at 
Edison  in  a  suitable  locality,  upon  which  a  building  will  soon 
be  required  to  accommodate  that  rapidly  growing  suburb. 
The  schools  of  that  place  are  now  held  in  rented  rooms. 

There  still  existed  a  pressing  demand  for  more  school 
accommodations  in  that  part  of  the  city  lying  between  the 
Central  and  the  Longfellow  schools.  Schools  in  some  nine 
or  ten  store  rooms  on  Tacoma  avenue,  many  of  them  separate 
and  apart  from  each  other,  had  been  maintained  by  the 
Board  in  order  to  accommodate  the  overflow  from  the  Cen- 
tral, Longfellow  and  Lincoln  schools.  This  state  of  affairs 
j>resented  a  difficult  problem  for  the  Board  to  solve.  It  was 
first  thought,  since  the  district  owned  no  site  in  that  part  of 
the  city  where  the  overflow  seemed  to  be  the  greatest,  that  it 
would  be  best  to  put  an  additional  school  building  on  the 
Longfellow  site.  This  could  have  been  done  by  excavating, 
and  by  removing  the  old  building  to  one  side  of  the  plat  of 
ground  there  owned  by  the  district,  thus  making  room  for  a 
new  building.  A  serious  objection  to  this  plan  was  the  con- 
gregation of  too  many  pupils  at  one  point,  which  would 
cause  many  of  them  a  long  walk.  Also,  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  buildings  could  not  be  so  placed  upon  the  ground 
but  that  many  rooms  would  have  boon  cut  off  from  good  light 
and  the  sunshine.  However,  the  most  important  matter  of  all 
was,  that  had  the  Board  attempted  the  erection  of  thfoo  new 
buildings  our  surplus  cash  from  the  sale  of  bonds  would  liave 
fallen  far  short  of  our  demands,  and  it  would  have  thrown  upon 
the  district  the  necessity  of  levying  a  special  tax  for  the  coining 
year,  or  the  issuing  of  additional  bonds.     Wo  were  extricated 
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from  this  dilemma  by  a  proposition  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Puget  Sound  University  to  lease  their  twelve  room  building 
for  the  period  of  three  years  on  a  yearly  rental  of  six  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  building,  or 
$4000  per  year,  the  trustees  of  said  university  to  pay  taxes 
and  keep  the  building  insured  at  their  own  cost.  This  propo- 
sition was  accepted  by  your  Board  and  a  lease  entered  into. 

The  location  of  this  building  most  admirably  met  the 
situation.  The  Board  at  once  vacated  all  their  scattered 
school  rooms  and  collected  them  in  this  one  building,  over 
which  a  principal  was  placed  and  we  were  thus  enabled  to  be- 
gin our  fall  term  with  accommodations  for  all  pupils  who 
might  apply.  We  now  have  twelve  rooms  in  this  building 
occupied. 

It  is  fast  becoming  apparent  that  sooner  or  later  the  dis- 
trict will  be  called  upon  to  erect  at  some  central  point  a  High 
School  building.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  this 
department  of  our  schools  that  from  the  Central  it  was  moved 
to  the  Emerson  where  it  was  deemed  for  many  years  to  come 
there  would  be  surticient  room  in  that  new  and  commodious 
eight  room  building,  sutficient  accommodations  not  only  for 
the  High  School  but  also  for  all  the  lower  grade  pupils  in 
that  part  of  our  city.  It  had  but  little  more  than  got  settlerl 
when  we  were  brought  to  realize  that  once  more  new  quarters 
would  have  to  be  provided.  Such  were  found,  as  we  thought, 
in  the  more  recently  erected  Bryant  school  building  which 
is  now  accommodating  both  the  high  school  pupils  and  the 
other  grades  from  the  primary  up.  This  building  is  boinu" 
filled  so  rapidly  by  the  lower  grades  in  that  part  of  the  city 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  a  new  building 
for  the  High  School  will  be  required  at  some  c(!ntral  point. 

Our  High  School  has  deservedly  taken  rank  with  the  best 
schools  of  the  city.     It  is  to  be  desired  that  this  branch  of  our 
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public  school  work  may  attain  such  a  standard  as  will  allow 
its  graduates  to  enter  eastern  colleges  without  first  having  to 
take  a  preparatory  course. 

Your  Board  of  Education  has  during  the  year  just  past  se- 
lected and  placed  in  charge  of  seven  of  our  school  buildings, 
men  principals  who  have  come  to  us  from  different  parts  of  our 
country,  highly  recommended  as  strong  and  able  educators  in 
the  locality  from  which  they  came. 

Your  Board  of  Education  in  this  departure  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  proscribing  against  the  employment  of 
ladies  to  fill  these  responsible  positions,  nor  do  we  think  it 
would  be  just  if  we  failed  in  giving  equal  salaries  for  equal 
work  whether  the  principal  be  a  man  or  a  woman.  Over 
three  of  our  buildings  we  have  at  this  time  lady  principals  in 
charge — Miss  Harriet  Salisbury  as  principal  of  the  Haw- 
thorne, Miss  Anna  Jackson  as  principal  of  the  Longfellow 
and  Miss  Emma  Unthank  as  principal  of  the  Irving.  As 
president  of  the  Board  I  cannot  express  too  strongly  the  high 
appreciation  which  the  Board  has  had  of  the  most  excellent 
and  untiring  work  of  these  competent  principals.  We  are 
fully  aware,  as  it  is  now  and  always  will  be,  lady  teachers 
will  be  in  the  majority  of  those  employed  to  teach  in  our  schools, 
and  in  order  to  attract  to  us  the  best  talent  from  other  states 
the  avenues  of  promotion  and  advancement  must  be  kept 
open  to  lady  teachers  as  well  as  to  gentlemen.  As  it  has  been 
our  experience  heretofore,  we  presume  it  will  be  that  of  the 
Board  succeeding  us,  that  selections  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time  of  lady  principals  that  shall  be  fully  equal  to  gentle- 
men chosen  for  the  same  positions. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  it  will  be  wise  and  expedi- 
ent for  the  Board  to  offer  additional  pecuniary  reward  to  those 
faithful  and  earnest  teachers  who  have  charge  of  our  primary 
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grades.  Peculiar  talent  and  aptness  are  needed  in  this  de- 
partment, of  the  public  school  work,  which  we  may  not  ex- 
pect to  obtain  unless  a  reward  is  offered  equal  to  its  im- 
portance. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Board  to  have  made  the 
wise  selection  of  C.  W.  Mock  as  their  secretary.  He  has  been 
a  capable  and  faithful  officer  and  has  more  than  any  other  one 
agency  lightened  the  work  of  the  Board. 

Our  superintendent,  F.  B.  Gault,  needs  no  better  comment 
upon  his  work  than  such  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  study  of 
the  progress  and  high  standard  to  which  the  schools  of  Ta- 
have  been  brought,  beginning  with  the  time  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  schools  and  ending  with  the  most  excellent  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  found  to-day — all  of  this  in  the  face 
of  a  growth  so  rapid  that  a  man  with  less  energy,  ability  and 
power  of  organization,  would  have  been  completely  over- 
whelmed. 

The  harmony  and  good  feeling  that  have  always  existed  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  Superintendent  have  done  much  to 
bring  about  this  result.  The  strong  position  which  the 
schools  hold  today  has  been  brought  about  by  the  desire  of 
the  one  to  aid,  advise,  and  support  the  other,  thus  uniting  in 
their  endeavor  to  make  the  Tacoma  schools  the  best  in  the 
state  of  Washington, 

The  people  of  the  district  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  wise  selection  in  the  choice  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  shall  have  the  management  of  the  schools  for  the  next 
year. 
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In  closing  my  work  as  a  member  of  the  old  Board  I  must 
siincerely  thank  all  with  whom  I  have  associated  and  worked 
for  the  three  years  now  past,  for  their  uniform  kindness  and 
helpfulness  upon  all  occasions. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  the  people  of  the  district  for  the 
support  and  encouragement  that  has  been  given  the  Board 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

J.  A.  WINTERMUTE, 

President. 
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Office  City  Board  of  Education, 

Tacoma,  Washin(iton,  Jan.  1,  1892. 
To  the  Board  of  Education,  Tacoma. 

Gentlemen — Herewith  I  submit  for  your  consideration  my 
third  annual  report.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  fallen  into  the 
custom  of  issuing  the  annual  report  immediately  after  the  re- 
organization of  the  Board  in  November  of  each  year,  this 
report  covers  not  only  the  school  year  which  closed  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  last  June  but  also  four  months  of  the  cur- 
rent year. 

There  is  occasion  for  some  confusion  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  three  different  years.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion are  elected  annually  on  the  first  Saturday  of  November 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  ensues  "soon  thereafter; 
the  fiscal  year  closes  June  30;  with  us  the  school  year  of 
thirty-eight  weeks  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of  September. 
So  then  we  have  the  official  year  of  the  Board,  the  fiscal  year, 
and  the  scholastic  year. 

STATISTICS. 

In  another  part  of  the  report  will  be  found  full  statistical 
tables  covering  registration  and  attendance  for  the  school 
year, 
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Our  registration  for  the  year  reached  4065,  an  increase  of 
1020  pupils  over  the  preceding  year,  or  over  thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent. 

In  average  daily  attendance  the  net  increase  was  858  or  a 
little  over  forty-eight  per  cent.  While  the  enrollment  in- 
creased thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.,  the  average  daily 
attendance  increased  over  forty-eight  per  cent.;  this  is  signifi- 
cant, showing  that  more  pupils  attended  more  days,  that  is 
the  attendance  was  more  regular  than  during  the  previous 
year.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the  year  was  raised 
nearly  two  per  cent,  which  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  ob- 
servation above  as  to  the  regularity  of  attendance. 

Our  per  cent  of  punctuality  was  raised  by  nearly  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cent.  This  is  not  so  suggestive  a  statement  as  the 
following  comparison:  A  total  enrollment  of  4065  pupils,  or 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  2649  pupils,  made  2908  cases 
of  tardiness;  while  during  the  preceding  year  an  enrollment 
of  3045  pupils,  or  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1791  pupils, 
made  3125  cases  of  tardiness. 

This  is  due  to  one  of  two  reasons,  or  possibly  to  both.  Either 
parents  and  pupils  realize  more  fully  the  importance  of  regu- 
lar attendance,  or  the  school  has  a  firmer  hold  upon  both 
pupils  and  parents.  The  latter  seems  to  include  the  former, 
for  in  proportion  as  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  made  more 
exacting  and  imperative  as  to  attendance,  within  reasonable 
limitSy  of  course,  the  more  prompt  and  cordial  is  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  parents  and  pupils.  But  this  is  true  only  of  an 
intelligent  and  law-abiding  community  such  as  we  have  in 
Tacoma. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Since  my  last  report  the  organization  of  the  department  has 
been  changed  materially.     The  details  of  the  management  of 
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each  building  have  been  thrown  upon  the  presiding  princi- 
pal. The  principals  are  not  required  to  devote  so  much  time 
to  teaching  as  heretofore  and  are  thus  free  to  supervise  the 
work  in  their  respective  buildings.  In  this  way  the  details  of 
discipline  and  intruction  are  more  carefully  and  effectually 
administered.  It  is  attention  to  the  innumerable  little  things 
that  marks  the  difference  between  good  and  poor  manage- 
ment. This  is  true  of  every  interest  in  life  and  particularly 
true  of  an  organization  as  sensitive  as  the  school. 

Of  our  ten  principals  only  two  teach  all  day,  that  is  have 
rooms  of  their  own.  The  others  teach  a  certain  portion  of 
the  day  and  devote  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  supervision 
of  the  rooms  under  their  charge.  The  good  results  of  this 
change  in  organization  are  already  manifest.  In  this  depart- 
ment the  superintendent  deals  ^directly  with  both  principals 
and  teachers.  The  superintendent  conducts  the  semi- 
monthly principals'  meetings,  the  teachers'  meetings  and  the 
grade  meetings,  besides  visiting  principals  and  teachers  in 
their  respective  stations  as  frequently  as  his  varied  duties 
will  permit.  In  this  way  the  superintendent  instructs  both 
principals  and  teachers  as  to  his  plans  and  requirements,  and 
also  advises  them  in  their  efforts  to  apply  the  instructions 
and  suggestions  which  he  issues. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  me  if  I  visit  each  school 
every  week.  We  have  over  one  hundred  rooms,  located  in 
nineteen  different  sections  of  our  city.  If  the  superintend- 
ent had  nothing  to  do  but  visit  schools  he  could  not  reach 
each  building  within  the  limits  of  five  school  days.  As  sev- 
eral of  these  buildings  have  ten  or  twelve  rooms,  manifestly 
the  superintendent  can  hardly  be  expected  to  visit  each  room 
as  often  as  once  a  month.  In  a  system  as  large  as  ours,  with 
the  vast  amount  of  organization  and  reorganization  required 
of  the  superintendent,  with  the  preparation  for  and  holding 
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of  principals/  grade,  and  teachers'  meetings,  with  the  time 
devoted  to  necessary  office  work,  the  superintendent  can  not 
make  his  personal  inspection  of  the  work  sufficiently  critical 
and  adequate  to  effect  the  most  desirable  results.  The  prin- 
cipal, as  the  responsible  head  of  the  building,  is  conversant 
with  the  work  of  each  teacher  and  pupil;  he  advises  and 
directs  each  in  his  proper  sphere  of  activity. 
To  qualify  principals  for  their  work, 

PRINCIPALS'  MEETINGS 

are  held  regularly.     These  meetings  aim  to  follow  two  dis- 
tinct lines. 

First — The  business  or  administrative  side  of  our  work. 

Second — The  professional. 

Following  is  the  schedule  of  meetings: 

Aogut  28 —      Business — Matters  pertaining  to  opening  of  the  year. 

September   1 — Business — Discussion  of  boundaries,  etc. 

September  IS — School  Supervision. 

What  is  Supervision  ? Principal  B.  S.  Bingham 

The  Principal's  Preparation  for  Supervision 

Principal  Miss  E.  M.  Unthank 

How  may  the  Principal  adjust  his  Supervision  to  the  plans  of  the 

Superintendent? Principal  A.  A.  Bartow 

How  may  Principals  bring  out  weak  teachers? 

Principal  Miss  H.  A.  Salisbury 

How  not  worry  good  teachers? — Principal  J.  S.  I  ewis 

How  make  Supervision  stimulate  all  teachers  ?. .  Principal  J.  W.  Roberts 

September  22— I.  Business. 

IL      Topic — ^TeACHBBS'   MsBTINQS    in    the    BRVEBAL  buildings    CONDI'CTED 

BY  THE  Principal. 

The  need  of  such  meetings Principal  W.  N.  Allen 

The  work  of  such  meetings  and  how  distributed.  .Principal  W.  D.  Gerard 
How  may  such  meetings  be  made  to  qualify  teachers  for  their 

work? Principal  Miss  Jackson 

October   2— Topic— Examinations. 

Aim  and  scope  of  School  Examinations Principal  W.  N.  Allen 
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Uniformity  of  questions,  rales  for  conducting,  etc 

Principal  E.  8.  Bingham 

Scale  of  marking;  positive  and  negative  marks;  how  take  ac- 
count of  errors  in  composition,  spelling,  etc 

Principal  Miss  Unthank 

What  tests  should  the  principal  give  independent  of  the  regular 

examinations? Principal  Miss  Salisbury 

Heading  of  the  manuscript Principal  A.  A.  Bartow 

October  22 — Allotment  of  grade  work  for  November  and  December. 
October  27 — I.    Bubinksb. 

II.      Topic — DiBCrPLTNB. 

The  true  function  and  scope  of  discipline Principal  Roberts 

Tardiness;  half-day's  absence — how  controlled  Principal  Miss  Jackson 
Excuses;    notices    to   parents;    notes  to  parents;    notes  from 

parents Principal  Lewis 

CoH)peration  of  teachers  and  principals  in  discipline 

Principal  Gerard 

Responsibility  for  pupils  on  way  to  and  from  school 

Principal  Stanley 

November  10— Reading— The  directions  for  each  grade  in  the  course  of  study. 
The  value  of  the  work  under  the  Introduction-^-each  book.  How  de- 
velop a  taste  for  good  reading?  How  control  the  outside  or  home 
reading?  How  secure  the  better  teaching  of  reading?  Reading  as  an 
intellectual  exercise  versus  reading  as  a  vocal  or  elocutionary  exercise. 

The  development  of  Lesson  XXXV,  Third    Reader Miss  Jackson 

The  development  of  Lesson  LI,  Fourth  Reader Mr.  Stanley 

The  development  of  Lesson      LVU,  Fourth  Reader Miss  Unthank 

The  development  of  Lesson        XII,  Fifth     Reader Mr.  Bingham 

The  development  of  Lesson     XLII,  Fifth     Reader Mr.  Grerard 

Suggestive  questions  for  examination  on  thought  analysis ;  using 

Lesson  LIX  or  LXVIII,  Fifth  Reader Miss  Salisbury 

Shelling. — Discussion  of  directions  given  for  each  grade.  Supplementary 
Reading.  The  function  of ;  frequency;  abuse  of;  kinds  of;  additional 
books  recommended ;  preservation  of  the  sets ;  how  exchange  sets. 

November  24 — Arithmetic — 

The  grade  work  will  be  reviewed,  grade  by  grade.    Discussion  will  center 
upon  Defects. 

Defects  in  our  Course  of  Study Principal  Lewis 

Defects  in  the  Text  Books Principal  Allen 

Defects  in  Methods  of  Instruction Principal  Bartow 

Defects  in  Preparation  of  Teachers Principal  Roberts 
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Defects  in  the  Reaalts  expected  of  Pupils Principal  Stanley 

Defects  in  effective  Sapervision  of  the  work Principal  Bingham 

December   8 — Lanouaoe— 

(Remark :    The  Saperintendent  places  great  stress  apon  the  valae  of  the 

language  work  in  the  grades.) 
Query— Does  the  course  of  study  secure  the  highest  values? 

I.— What  is  the  highest  value  to  be  attained  by  a  course  in  lan- 
guage?  Principal  Miss  Salisbury 

II.— How  distinguish  between  the  purely  intellectual  and  the 
purely  mechanical  or  automatic  processes  in  the  language 

work?    The  function  of  each ? Principal  Miss  Jackson 

III. — How  make  all  the  school  branches  contribute  to  the  language 

drills? Principal  Bartow 

IV. — How  much  work,  relatively,  of  the  course  should  be  devoted 
to  vocabulary  work  and  how  much  to  structure  ?    Another 
statement  is  Language  vs.  Technical  Qrammar. .  .Principal  Allen 
Question    I.— How  mark  penmanship? 

Question  II. — Should  C/1  classes  be  formed  January  I  or  February  1? 
Question  lU. — Can  yon  make  semi-annual  promotions  without  changing 
pupils  from  room  to  room? 

December  16— 

Allotment  of  work  for  January  and  February,  1892. 
Assignment  of  topics  to  principals  for  examination  questions. 

MEETINGS  FOR   1892. 

January   &— Geography,  History,  Science. 
January  26 — How  to  grade  a  building  and  a  room. 
February  12 — Discussion  of  questions  for  the  February  examinations. 
February  23 — Allotment  of  work  for  February  and  March. 
March  16— Manners  and  Morals. 
March  22— Some  Things  Neglected. 

N.  B. — Other  meetings  and  assignments  of  subjects  will  be  announced 
later. 

COST  OF  MAINTAINING  SCHOOLS. 

It  should  not  be  the  ambition  of  any  city  to  have  the 
cheapest  system  of  public  schools.  In  schools  as  in  every- 
thing else  only  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  There  is  a  golden 
mean  between  parsimony  and  extravagance.  Quality  should 
be  the  first  consideration.     The  second  consideration  is  the 
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best  possible  results  for  the  least  possible  outlay  of  public 
money.  We  should  not  say  to  our  school  authorities,  "What 
is  the  best  you  can  do  for  us  for  a  certain  sum,"  but  '*  What 
is  the  least  for  which  you  can  secure  for  us  the  best  results? '* 
The  Board  has  recognized  certain  conditions  in  Tacoma,  in- 
cident to  our  rapid  growth  and  the  extension  of  the  city 
in  various  directions,  and  has  tried  to  meet  these  conditions; 
it  has  not  sought  to  measure  the  expenses  by  the  disburse- 
ments of  other  Boards  where  the  conditions  are  not  similar. 
Tacoma  is  not  a  compact  city.  The  recent  extension  of  city 
limits  increases  the  area  in  square  miles,  but  the  population 
acquired  is  sparse  and  scattered.  The  outlying  additions 
have  needed  school  facilities.  Though  the  attendance  is  not 
large  we  are  compelled  to  carry  all  the  grades  to  accommo- 
date the  pupils,  who  otherwise  would  be  compelled  to  travel 
long  distances  to  school.  For  several  years  our  annual  en- 
rollment has  increased  regularly  50  per  cent.  These  pupils 
join  our  schools  daily,  thus  constantly  reducing  the  lone  of 
advancement  of  the  various  classes.  Moreover  it  is  difficult 
to  classify  such  pupils,  coming  as  they  do  from  every  section  of 
our  own  country  and  from  foreign  lands.  Many  of  these  chil- 
dren are  in  years  far  beyond  the  grade  to  which  they  must  be  as- 
signed. It  is  a  common  thing  with  us  to  assign  a  child  to  the 
second  reader  whose  age  would  indicate  an  assignment  to  the 
fourth  reader.  In  many  of  our  classes  the  age  averages  from 
one  to  three  years  more  than  the  grade  would  naturally  lead 
us  to  expect.  Under  these  conditions  we  have  tried  to  avoid 
assigning  a  large  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  The  public 
school  is  for  the  masses  but  children  cannot  be  taught  advan- 
tageously by  masses.  At  any  rate  the  mass  treatment  w^ill  not 
succeed  in  new  schools. 

In   May,  1890,  we  had  so  far  caught  up  in  our  building 
operations  that  we  had  an   average  daily  attendance  of  38.7 
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pupils  per  room.  In  May,  1891,  we  had  so  far  increased  our 
accommodations  that  we  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
only  33.4  pupils  per  room.  The  average  number  of  rooms 
in  use  last  year  was  75.6.  On  this  basis  we  had  last  year  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  35  pupils  in  each  room.  In  No- 
vember of  the  current  year  we  had  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  35.3  and  in  December  a  little  less  than  35,  though  in 
most  of  the  buildings  the  average  is  from  37  to  47.  In  this 
respect  we  are  now  below  the  standard  of  most  cities  through- 
out the  country.  Reports  in  this  office  from  various  cities 
show  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  room  or  teacher 
varies  from  35  to  50.  Now  it  is  evident  that  no  teacher  can 
do  justice  to  so  many  pupils,  even  when  the  grading  of  the 
school  is  perfect.  In  our  climate  it  is  unwholesome  to  crowd 
»o  many  children  into  a  room.  We  have  many  days  that  are 
dark  and  dismal,  when  the  air  is  sluggish  and  ventilation 
difficult  to  eflFect.  The  policy  of  our  Board  is  not  only  wiso 
but  humane — large  cheery  rooms,  broad  aisles,  ample  space 
about  the  teacher's  desk,  and  plenty  of  good  light.  Manifestly 
it  costs  more  to  have  fewer  pupils  in  a  room,  but  the  advant- 
ages, educational,  moral,  and  physical,  are  cheap  and  at  the 
same  time  invaluable. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  poor  economy  to  cheapen  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  a  school  by  crowding  too  many  children  into 
a  room,  upon  one  teacher.  The  standard  in  Tacoma  is  about 
right  and  I  hope  to  see  it  maintained,  though  I  am  aware 
that  is  hardly  possible  that  we  shall  ever  again  be  able  to 
reduce  our  average  assignment  of  pupils  per  teacher  to  the 
present  fortunate  limit. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  make  schools  cheap  is  to  build  a 
few  very  large  school  houses ;  divide  each  large  building  into 
small  rooms;  put  just  as  many  pupils  into  each  room  as  possi- 
ble; then  place  over  each  room  a  cheap  teacher  and  over  the 
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building  a  cheap  principal.  The  results  will  be  cheap,  very 
cheap,  but  in  quality  of  work  done  very  expensive.  Tacoma 
does  not  want  such  schools. 

GRADE  MEETINGS. 

I  am  glad  to  report  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  teaching.  Our  teachers  teach  more  smoothly,  more  in- 
telligently, in  fact  better  in  every  way  than  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  heretofore  to  observe.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
influence  of  grade  meetings  where  teachers  of  a  certain  grade 
come  together  to  study  the  principles  involved  in  their  special 
lines  of  work,  to  compare  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  get 
the  bearings  of  things. 

The  questions  submitted  to  these  meetings  for  considera- 
tion are  thoroughly  pertinent,  practical  and  professional. 
Their  meaning  is  not  exhausted  simply  by  reading  them. 
Neither  does  the  discussion  in  the  grade  meetings  dispose  of 
them.  Their  significance  is  obtained  only  by  regarding:  these 
topics,  queries,  or  suggestions  as  guiding  line?  to  the  work 
of  the  month  or  year.     This  suggests  a  query, 

ARE  WE  ADVANCING  PROFESSIONALLY  ? 

Sometimes  we  hear  the  sneering  observation  that  teach- 
ers do  not  advance;  that  they  discuss,  in  these  days  of  prog- 
ress, in  their  meetings  and  conventions,  the  same  subjects  that 
were  discussed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  multiplication 
table  is  very  old,  and  so  are  most  of  the  truths  of  geography 
and  science.  But  these  things  are  new  to  all  pupils  when  first 
brought  to  their  attention.  It  matters  not  how  old  the  various 
forms  of  truth  arc,  they  can  not  be  dropped  fiom  our  courses 
of  instruction.  But  the  ways  in  which  pupils  take  up  the 
various  truths  are  both  new  and  important.  Just  how  the 
learner  and  the  thing  to  be  learned  are  to  be  brought  together 
with  best  possible  results,  with  least  possible  waste  of  time 
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and  effort,  are  matters  of  supreme  concern  to  the  true  teacher. 
It  is  the  application  of  old  principles  and  of  old  methods  that 
is  ever  new. 

Irregular  attendance,  tardiness,  disobedience,  ignorance  are 
just  about  the  same  to-day  that  they  have  ever  been.  But  the 
methods  of  meeting  these  things  must  vary  with  ever  chang- 
ing conditions.  Old  subjects,  with  new  phases,  new  applica- 
tions, new  limitations,  must  be  discussed. 

Moreover,  about  ninety  members  have  joined  this  depart- 
ment within  the  past  three  years.  These  principals  and 
teachers  have  come  from  every  section  of  our  country,  from 
different  school  systems,  and  with  different  ideas  of  manage- 
ment and  instruction.  Not  the  least  important  function  of 
these  meetings  is  to  assimilate  our  varied  and  varying  views, 
theories  and  purposes. 

THE   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  growth,  prosperity,  and  poi)ularity  of  the  High  School 
continue  to  keep  pace  in  most  gratifying  manner  with  the 
growth  of  the  school  department.  Starting  three  years  ago 
with  less  than  two  dozen  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade,  the 
enrollment  of  the  present  terra  is  about  one  hundred  seventy- 
five,  with  fully  one  hundred  twenty-five  in  the  eighth  grade 
now  preparing  for  admission  next  September. 

When  we  moved  the  high  school  into  the  Emerson  building 
it  was  thought  the  accommodations  would  be  adequate  for 
several  years.  We  had  occupied  those  rooms  less  than  a 
year  when  we  saw  that  more  commodious  quarters  must  be 
secured  at  once.  In  April  we  removed  the  high  school  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  Bryant  building,  after  sojourning  in  the 
Emerson  just  twelve  school  months. 

The  Bryant  affords  for  the  use  of  the  high  school  six  large 
school  rooms,  a  library  and  reading  room,  and  a  large  and 
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attractive  office  for  the  principal.  Besides  this,  on  the  thir*! 
floor  we  have  a  large  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
six  hundred  which  is  used  as  an  assembly  room  and  for  the 
work  in  physical  cultura  There  are  also  several  small  rooms, 
and  a  large  room  located  in  each  corner  of  the  attic.  These  lat- 
ter rooms,  though  unfinished,  are  now  used  by  the  classes  in  the 
sciences  and  in  drawing.  These  rooms  must  be  finished  and 
furnished  during  the  next  summer  vacation  for  the  imperative 
needs  of  the  department.  But  all  this  will  barely  afford  room 
enough  for  another  year.  Again  the  question  of  room  for 
the  high  school  confronts  us.  The  primary  schools  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Bryant  are  full  to  overflowing.  We  dare  not 
appropriate  any  more  rooms  for  the  high  school.  As  it  is  all 
pupils  above  low  fifth  grade  must  go  to  the  Emerson  or  to  the 
Central  for  their  grammar  school  work.  The  Franklin  dis- 
trict now  comes  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  Bryant  building. 
But  the  Franklin  will  soon  be  unable  to  accommodate  the 
small  pupils  living  in  that  district  and  the  grammar  school 
pupils  will  be  forced  to  seek  grammar  school  privileges  else- 
where. Where  shall  they  go?  The  Emerson  and  the  Cen- 
tral are  too  remote  for  them.  Two  serious  conditions  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  us.  The  entire  Bryant  building  very 
soon  will  be  needed  as  a  ward  school.  After  another  year  the 
Bryant  from  "  turret  to  foundation  stone"  will  be  needed  for 
a  high  school. 

There  is  only  one  remedy,  either  a  high  school  building  or 
another  ward  building  somewhere  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city.     One  or  the  other  is  inevitable. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  a  site  should  be  secured  at  some 
central  and  suitable  point  and  a  commodious  high  school 
building  erected  thereon  at  no  distant  date.  I  mean  by  a 
high  school  building  one  adapted  especially  to  the  demands 
of  such  a  department.     There  should  be  a  large  and  accessi- 
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ble  assembly  hall,  class  rooms,  laboratories,  library,  art  room, 
museum,  gymnasium,  etc.,  and  ample  provision  for  the 
manual  training,  and  teachers'  training  schools. 

Moreover,  the  offices  of  the  school  department,  now  located 
in  the  Emerson  building,  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  volume 
of  business  there  transacted. 

There  is  need  of  a  room  for  the  Board  of  Education,  with 
desks  and  other  conveniences  for  their  meetings.  The  Sec- 
retary needs  an  office,  and  the  Superintendent  an  office 
of  his  own  which  may  be  reached  without  going  through  the 
other  offices.  At  present  his  office  is  not  large  enough  for  his 
principals'  meetings. 

We  also  need  a  store-room  for  the  supplies,  and  a  room  for 
the  Superintendent  of  Construction. 

The  Board  should  have  fire  proof  vaults  for  the  records, 
aad  other  valuable  papers,  vouchers,  etc. 

The  Superintendent's  office  should  be  near  the  High  School, 
which  is  naturally  regarded  as  the  center  of  the  system,  and 
he  should  also  have  his  office  near  the  business  offices. 

In  the  new  high  school  building  ample  provisions  for  our 
growing  necessities  could  easily  be  made. 

Miss  Cushman,  who  for  three  years  was  principal  of  the 
High  School,  resigned  at  the  close  of  last  year  to  assume 
other  relations  in  life. 

To  Miss  Gush  man's  scholarship,  magnetic  influence,  tact 
in  management,  and  womanly  qualities,  is  due  much  of  the 
success  of  the  department. 

To  Principal  Roberts,  her  successor,  the  school  has  turned 
with  cordial  confidence,  and  will  receive,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
from  his  skill  and  planning  an  impulse  and  direction  that  will 
make  the  High  School  an  educational  power  in  the  com- 
munity. 
Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  following 
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report  of  the  high  school. 

Superintendent  F.  B.   Oault: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  High  School  work,  I  submit  the  following: 

On  assuming:  the  position  of  principal  of  this  department 
of  your  public  school  system  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  a 
building  so  well  adapted  to  high  school  purposes  had  been 
provided.  Although  not  especially  planned  for  the  High 
School,  the  spacious  halls,  easy  stairs,  convenient  recitation 
rooms  and  large  auditorium  render  the  Bryant  in  every  way 
suited  to  our  present  needs. 

The  distribution  of  pupils  into  separate  rooms,  thus  requir- 
ing each  teacher  to  share  in  the  responsibility  of  discipline, 
is  decidedly  superior  to  the  one  session  room  plan. 

Among  the  problems  which  confronted  us  at  the  out^sct, 
none  was  more  important  than  that  of  drafting  courses  of 
study  which  would  meet  the  various  interests  of  this  rapidly 
growing  institution  Two  classes  of  pupils  must  be  kept  in 
in  mind — those  whose  formal  education  will  end  with  the 
high  school,  and  those  who  are  to  prepare  for  college.  In 
considering  these  two  classes,  many  complications  arise,  as 
the  duties  of  our  modern  civilization  are  manifold,  and  there 
are  as  many  roads  leading  to  college  as  there  are  degrees  to 
be  conferred.  Our  aim,  therefore,  has  been  to  make  the 
courses  somewhat  varied  and  flexible,  admitting  a  reasonable 
degree  of  choice — that  parents  may  not  be  required  to  patron- 
ize other  schools,  at  a  high  tuition,  while  being  taxed  for  the 
support  of  the  high  school. 

It  is  not  recommended  that  the  right  of  election  shall  be 
so  liberally  interpreted  as  to  call  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed.  In  a  large  school  considerable 
latitude  may  be  allowed  without  incurring  any  danger  in  this 
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regard,  for  every  class  of  thirty  will  occupy   the  attention  of 
one  teacher,  whatever  the  studies  pursued. 

Another  feature  in  favor  of  the  more  liberal  plan,  is  that  of 
giving  those,  who  will  graduate  in  some  course  an  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  and  taking  up  other  branches,  thus 
enabling  the  young  people  of  our  city  to  obtain  a  good  liberal 
education  at  home,  and  making  the  High  School,  in  reality, 
what  it  is  in  name,  the  people's  college. 

While  I  have  drafted  and  submitted  several  courses  for 
consideration,  I  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Classical,  Scientific,  English,  Manual  Training  and  Com- 
mercial, the  first  three  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  and  the 
last  two. 

A  casual  observance  of  the  schedule  will  reveal  the  fact 
that,  aside  from  the  mechanical  work  of  the  manual  training, 
the  last  two  courses  will  necessitate  but  one  extra  class,  as  all 
the  studies  of  these  courses,  except  book-keeping  and  short- 
hand, are  contained  in  the  English  course. 

I  would  further  recommend;  first,  that  those  taking  the 
Latin  course,  be  allowed  to  substitute  for  the  German,  either 
the  mechanical  work  of  the  manual  training,  or  the  sciences, 
--geology,  physical  geography  and  chemistry;  second,  that 
drawing  be  not  required  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years, 
except  in  the  manual  training  department  when  this  is  be- 
gun. Pupils  will  already  have  acquired  through  the  grades 
below,  considerable  skill  and  delicacy  in  executing  designs; 
besides,  the  geometrical  construction,  and  the  drawing  in  con- 
nection with  experimental  methods  of  teaching  the  sciences 
will  afiFord  invaluable  aid  in  retaining  and  improving  the 
skill  already  attained. 

There  are  many  other  features  in  connection  with  the 
courses  of  study,  which  I  should  be  pleased  to  embody  in  this 
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report,  but  this  would  exclude  the  mention  of  other  topics  at 
present  more  deserving  of  attention. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  concerning  the  relative 
utility  of  other  studies,  all  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  English.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  work 
more  effectually  than  if  confined  to  the  regular  study  of  gram- 
mar, English  literature  and  rhetoric,  tlie  high  school  is 
divided  into  four  societies,  the  Irvine;  and  Washington,  com- 
posed of  the  three  highest  grades,  and  two  divisions  including 
the  pupils  of  the  first  year.  These  societies  meet  weekly, 
a  joint  meeting  being  held  twice  each  term.  Although  the 
routine  work  of  the  present  term  has  been  very  pressing,  the 
young  people  have,  in  general,  entered  cheerfully  into  the 
spirit  of  these  exercises,  and  are  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  rules,  and  a  freedom  of  expression  attainable 
in  no  other  way.  With  tact  and  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  instructors,  the  usual  odium  attached  to  rhetoricals  may 
thus  be  avoided. 

We  have  a  few  excellent  reference  books,  but  the  need  of  a 
larger  working  library  is  keenly  felt.  We  trust  that  the 
appropriation  recommended  in  your  report  of  recent  date, 
will  be  cheerfully  granted,  as  this  would  materially  strengthen 
the  work  in  science,  literature,  and  in  fact,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  high  school  It  is  seldom  that  any  investment 
for  high  school  purpose  realizes  a  greater  dividend  than  that 
appropriated  to  the  public  school  library. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  work  in  calis- 
thenics. The  floor  of  the  auditorium  has  been  lined,  wands, 
dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs  have  been  furnished,  and  every 
step  is  being  taken  to  make  these  exercises  worthy  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  pupils.  The  benefits  arising  from  this 
branch  cannot  be  fully  measured,  but  a  few  of  the  results  are 
perceptible.    The  tendency  to  round  shoulders  and  contracted 
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chests  is  counteracted  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
many  cases,  such  deformities  will  be  corrected.  While  other 
informal  exercises  might  lend  relief  to  study,  none  would 
give  the  symmetrical  development  and  graceful  carriage  of 
the  body  to  be  acquired  through  systematic  training.  The 
tendency  of  high  schools  in  the  past  has  been  to  attempt  a 
strong  mental  development,  regardless  of  physical  welfare. 
The  introduction  of  physical  culture  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  should  be  hailed  with  delight  by  every  parent. 
By  it,  the  high  school  makes  possible  the  development  of  well 
rounded  characters  mentally  and  physically. 

Drawing  and  music,  which  are  among  the  required  studies, 
are  receiving  careful  attention.  While  the  immediate  value 
of  these  branches  is  not  so  clearly  apparent  as  many  others, 
none  are  productive  of  better  or  more  lasting  results.  The 
music  adds  an  air  of  refinement  which  more  than  compen- 
sators for  the  limited  time  given  it,  not  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  improvement  in  voice  culture  or  the  protection  of 
the  vocal  apparatus  and  lungs  from  disease,  through  the 
more  vigorous  development  of  these  organs. 

Occasionally,  parents  question  the  desirability  of  taking 
the  time  for  drawing,  but  were  penmanship  the  subject  con- 
sidered, the  utility  would  be  acknowledged  at  once,  yet  the 
same  object  is  sought  in  either  case,  that  is,  to  train  the  hand 
to  follow  accurately  the  promptings  of  the  brain.  The  great 
majority  of  those  who  attend  the  high  school  will,  doubtless, 
gain  a  livelihood  from  those  pursuits  in  which  manual  dex- 
terity will  prove  valuable,  and  there  is  probably  no  study 
^hich  affords  better  opportunities  in  this  regard  than  draw- 
ing. 

During  the  term,  apparatus,  working  tables,  and  cases  have 
heen  provided  so  that  the  sciences  may  now  be  taught  by  the 
laboratory  method — the  only  way  in  which  they  may  properly 
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be  presented.  While  the  outlay — compared  with  the  usual 
expenditure  in  this  respect  has  not  been  large — the  selections 
have  been  made  with  the  utmost  care,  and  we  now  have  a 
creditable  outfit  for  the  beginning  of  this  line  of  work. 
I  would  suggest  that  a  purchase  of  a  few  carpenter  tools,  to 
be  used  by  the  pupils  of  this  department,  would  be  economy, 
because  many  pieces  of  apparatus,  sold  at  high  prices  by 
dealers,  could  be  made  in  school.  Besides,  in  addition  to  the 
skill  acquired  in  the  making  and  the  inexpensiveness,  a 
greater  interest  would  be  shown,  and  often  a  principle  would 
be  more  simply  illustrated. 

The  studious  spirit  and  orderly  conduct  of  pupils  assure  us 
that  the  high  school  is  composed  of  young  ladies  and  young 
gentlemen  of  the  right  type.  The  interest  manifested  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  teachers  and  the  progress  made  has 
been  all  that  could  have  been  expected.  The  closing  exer- 
cises of  the  fall  term  w^ere  an  indication  of  the  interest  taken 
in  rhetoricals,  as  almost  every  selection  rendered  had  previ- 
ously been  given  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  societies. 

While  no  effort  is  being  made  to  advertise  the  high  school, 
we  believe  that  the  advantages  here  afforded  cannot  fail 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  public.  Many  applications 
for  admission  are  constantly  being  made  and  it  is  probable 
that,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year,  the  present  en- 
rollment will  be  increased  one  hundred  per  cent.  Indeed  the 
progressive  policy  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Edu. 
cation  in  providing  suitable  appliances  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  competent  instructors  leaves  little  to  doubt  as  to  the 
future  of  the  department. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  Egberts, 

Principal  High  School, 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  suggestions  made  in  my  last  report  concerning  a  train- 
ing school  for  teachers  I  wish  to  renew  at  this  time.  The 
increasing  number  of  teachers  required  to  keep  pace  with 
our  rapid  growth  in  population  creates  the  necessity  for 
careful  training  of  new  and  inexperienced  teachers.  The 
high  school  will  this  year  graduate  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men that  promise  to  make,  with  the  necessary  professional 
training,  efficient  teachers.  To  employ,  in  part,  our  own 
high  school  graduates  will  give  the  high  school  a  value  in  the 
community  not  otherwise  to  be  attained.  The  high  school 
course  should  give  adequate  scholastic  preparation  for  teach- 
ing in  the  primary  or  grammar  grades.  A  young  woman  or 
young  man  that  has  been  instructed  in  a  good  school  system 
ought  to  be  able  in  turn,  to  become  an  efficient  teacher  in 
that  same  system,  provided  there  is  natural  aptitude  and 
professional  equipment.  I  believe  there  are  in  our  high 
school,  good  teachers  and  good  principals  in  embryo. 

I  believe  sincerely  in  home  talent  when  it  is  equal  to  other 
talent. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  department  should  not,  in 
large  measure,  qualify  its  own  teachers. 

In  my  judgment  no  teacher,  except  those  of  marked  attain- 
ments and  conspicuous  success,  should  be  permitted  to  teach 
in  our  schools  until  some  time  had  been  devoted  to  a 
training  school  of  our  own.  Then  as  cadet  teachers  or  sub- 
stitute teachers  they  would  have  a  chance  to  prove  their 
professional  worth  and  ability.  While  I  think  we  have  little 
to  regret  as  to  our  young  and  inexperienced  teachers — com- 
paratively few  in  number — nevertheless  a  large  measure  of 
success  and  acceptability  is  more  promptly  and  more  easily 
secured  when  the  professional  qualification  is  on  a  high 
plane.  , 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  could  be  a  wiser  expenditure  of 
public  money  than  for  the  Board  to  make  liberal  appropri- 
ations for  a  complete  representation  of  our  department  at  the 
Columbian  Fair,  at  Chicago,  in  1893.  The  work  of  our  pupils, 
in  its  various  departments  and  forms,  should  be  bound, 
mounted  or  displayed  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  To 
prepare  this  work  will  require  care  and  ingenuity  on  the  part 
of  our  teachers  and  principals.  The  participation  of  our 
pupils  in  the  preparation  of  an  educational  exhibit  will,  in 
the  heightened  enthusiasm  and  improved  execution,  amply 
repay  each  for  his  time  and  application,  while  the  expense 
to  the  district  for  the  material  will  be  merely  nominal. 

To  set  off  such  a  display  of  pupils'  work  and  to  give  the 
visiting  world  a  true  idea  of  our  educational  and  social  status, 
we  should  also  make  a  complete  pictorial  representation  of 
all  our  school  buildings.  There  should  be  large  photographs 
of  each  building;  there  should  be  drawings  of  the  floor  plans; 
there  should  be  interior  views  of  our  school  rooms,  offices  and 
playrooms. 

On  the  broad  margins  of  these  illustrations  should  be  brief 
descriptions,  explanations,  and  statistics.  The  original  build- 
ing now  known  as  the  "  Emerson  Annex,"  the  Central,  the 
Emerson,  the  Bryant,  the  Sherman  and  Whitman  will  show 
the  evolution  of  the  school  house  in  Tacoma.  This  part  of 
the  display  would  cost  something,  but  it  would  materially 
enhance  the  value  of  the  school  exhibit  in  particular  and 
Tacoma's  exhibit  in  general,  thereby  showing  our  advance- 
ment as  a  city  in  making  material  provisions  for  a  system 
of  popular  education. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
Ipwing  communication: 
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Troy,  N.  Y.,  November,  2,  1891. 

SrPKRINTENDENT    SCHOOLS,   TaCOMA  : 

Dear  Sir — ^The  Coinmiseioner  of  Education  wishes  to  make  the  exhibit  of 
the  Bureau  of  £  liication  at  Chicago  in  181)3,  show,  among  other  things,  the 
evoLation  of  the  school-room  and  the  school-])uilding, — its  architecture,  its 
arrangements  for  heating  and  ventilating,  its  sanitary  provisions,  play- 
groands,  etc.  Have  yoii,  in  your  city,  an  architect  regulary  employed  by  the 
city  to  design  and  superintend  the  construction  of  your  school-building;  or  do 
you  employ  different  architects  on  different  buildin^^s?  Have  you  adopted 
any  special  arrangement  of  rooms  for  tlie  different  sizes  of  buildings?  Have 
yoa  photographs  or  other  pictorial  representations  of  the  buildings  and 
rooms,  that  yon  could  send  to  the  Bureau  of  EducAtion  for  use,  in  its  perma- 
nent exhibit  at  Washington?  If  so,  such  photographs  and  cuts,  mounted  on 
c-ard-board  twenty-two  inches  wide  and  twenty-eight  inches  high,  would  be 
found  very  convenient  for  the  permanent  exhibit  of  the  i^ureau  of  Education. 
The  necessary  deacriptive  matter  should  be  written  on  the  card-board  under 
each  of  the  pictures  that  are  mounted  upon  the  sheet. 

Hoping  for  an  early  reply  to  this  letter,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully, 
[Signed]  C.  Wellman  Parks, 

Special  Agent. 

THE   CITY    LIBRARY. 

There  is  nothing  so  much  needed  today  in  Taooma,  as  an 
adjunct  to  our  city  school  system,  as  a  complete  pub- 
lic library  conveniently  located.  Time  was  when  the 
school  contented  itself  with  the  simple  act  of  teaching  the 
child  how  to  read.  But  the  mere  ability  to  read  is  a  new  and 
dangerous  power  in  the  possession  of  a  child  unless  he  is 
taught  what  to  read.  But  the  added  knowledge  of  what  to 
read  is  of  little  avail  unless  he  is  able  to  get  the  desirable 
or  coveted  book.  On  every  page  of  our  course  of  study  stands 
the  requirement  that  teachers  shall  teach  reading  with  a  view 
to  fostering  a  taste  for  good  reading,  with  a  view  to  cre- 
ating an  appreciation  for  w4iat  is  pure  and  inspiring  in  our 
literature;  but,  alas!  how  shall  these  eager,  devouring  minds 
find  suitable  nourishment? 
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Realizing  the  need  of  the  public  library  as  an  ally  of  our 
school  instruction,  which  need  has  been  impressed  upon  me  by 
our  teachers  who  are  daily  questioned  by  parents  and  pupils 
for  suitable  reading  matter,  I  addressed,  last  spring,  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  the  City  Library  Association: 

**To  THE  Public  Library  Association  of  Tacoma: 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  suggestions  bearing  upon  the  public 
library  in  its  relations  to  the  public  schools.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  public  library  is  an  essential  element  in  popular  education.  Just  how  it 
may  be  made  a  close  and  princely  ally  of  the  public  schools  may  not  be  so 
manifest.    A  few  general  statements  are  quite  axiomatic : 

First.  The  public  library  contributes  largely  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  city. 

Second.  The  popular  appreciation  of  public  libraries  has  made  them  a 
public  necessity. 

Third.  The  influence  of  the  public  library  extends  through  and  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  schools. 

Fourth.  The  reading  habit,  when  properly  gratified,  gives  every  youth 
the  opportunities  for  a  liberal  education,  whatever  the  lack  of  educational 
advantages. 

Fifth.  A  collection  of  good  books  is  a  university  for  our  youth.  Naturally 
follows  the  proposition  that  I  wish  to  place  suggestively  before  you,  viz:  The 
public  library  cannot  better  fill  its  true  function  than  by  adjusting  its  work 
and  scope  to  the  needs  of  the  school  youth  of  the  city. 

What  our  schools  are  doing  and  may  do  to  make  the  public  library  aiv 
educational  necessity : 

First.  A  glance  at  our  course  of  study  will  disclose  the  fact  that  we  make 
reading  very  prominent  as  a  branch  of  study.  We  seek  all  possible  values  in 
this  part  of  the  course.  We  seek  to  enlarge  the  ability  to  read  and  to  extend 
the  lineR  of  reading  in  the  schools  by  our  admirable  course  in  supplementary 
reading.  We  try  to  develop  the  reading  habit  among  our  youth,  to  awaken  a 
taste  for  literature,  as  well  as  to  create  the  ability  to  read.  Further  than  this 
we  are  endeavoring  to  guide  in  proper  channels  the  home  reading  of  our 
pupils.  The  leafiet  enclosed  [see  appendix  to  this  report]  will  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  effort  we  are  making  in  this  direction.  I  may  add  that  so  far  as 
we  know  this  leafiet  idea  is  original  with  us.  Already  the  plan  is  bearing 
fruit.  Parents  and  children  ask  our  teachers  for  suitable  reading  matter  for 
certain  ages  and  capabilities. 

Second.    The  character  of  the  work  in  geography  and  history  in  our  gram- 
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mar  schools  makes  the  use  of  reference  books  and  collateral  reading  indispen- 
sable to  the  highest  results.  In  the  high  school  work  a  well  selected  library  will 
be  more  and  more  a  necessity  as  our  course  of  instruction  is  extended,  and 
the  departments  of  science,  history,  literature,  civics,  manual  training,  etc., 
are  developed  more  fully. 

What  the  public  library  may  do  for  itself  and  the  schools : 

First.  It  should  have  a  "  school  day  "—a  particular  time  designated  in  its 
rales  for  the  school  children  to  call  for  books. 

Second.  Buy  books  designated  by  the  school  authorities  as  suitable  and 
desirable,  and  graded  somewhat  as  the  leaQet  suggests. 

Third.  Buy  these  designated  books  in  such  quantities  as  will  meet  the 
demands  for  such  books. 

Fourth.  Issue  a  classified  catalogue  of  the  ''school  department"  for  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  schools. 

Fifth.  In  every  possible  way  establish  intimate  relations  between  the 
libmry  and  the  schools,  and  in  ways  not  now  apparent,  but  which  will  suggest 
themselves  as  we  think  and  experiment  on  this  line. 

The  school  department  stands  ready  to  assist  this  important  enterprise  by 
all  n^ans  within  its  power  and  will  promise  a  large  and  increasing  patron- 
age whenever  we  can  send  the  children  to  the  library  for  that  which  we  need. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.    B.    Gault, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Our  schools  are  well  supplied  with  charts,  maps,  apparatus, 
and  supplementary  reading.  There  is  an  International  Dic- 
tionary upon  the  desk  of  every  principal  and  every  teacher. 
Reports  from  other  cities  come  to  this  office  complaining  of 
the  dearth  of  such  aids  to  school  work.  *One  report  states  that 
'*uot  one  classroom  in  ten  in  the  grammar  grades  is  supplied" 
with  a  dictionary,  and  yet  the  same  report  alleges  that  by 
systematic  and  continued  census  frauds  the  city  had  gained 
"nearly  a  million  dollars  more  than  the  schools  were  honestly 
entitled  to."  I  speak  of  this  matter  to  show  the  intelligent 
and  liberal  policy  of  this  Board  in  making  necessary  pro- 
visions for  progressive  school  work. 

Our  supplementary  reading   matter  has   borne  good  fruit 
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in  the  improved  interest  in  reading  and  in  the  intelligence  of 
our  pupils;  the  best  returns  cannot  now  be  estimated  as  the 
reading  habit  thus  fostered  has  been  engrafted  upon  lives 
that  otherwise  might  never  have  been  touched  by  the  magical 
influence  of  good  reading. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  should  turn  our  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  libraries  in  each  building. 

I  would  not  advise  a  large  annual  appropriation;  there 
should,  however,  be  added  each  year  a  number  of  books  that 
will  inspire  pupils  to  search  for  matter  supplemental,  or 
correlative  to  the  literature,  geography,  history,  and  science. 
There  are  many  charts  and  other  appliances  that  are  conveni- 
ent to  have,  that  are  more  of  a  source  of  delight  or  entertain- 
ment than  of  solid  instruction  or  practical  utility.  My  own 
policy  is  to  be  very  conservative  in  the  purchase  of  such 
things.  But  in  the  matter  of  fostering  school  libraries  I  feel 
justified  in  making  my  recommendations  emphatic.  I  trust 
another  year  will  find  us  prepared  to  take  up  this  project 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  a  little  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  principals  and  teachers  may  do  much  for 
the  school  library.  So  far  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  en- 
couraging school  entertainments.  So  many  of  our  principals 
and  teachers  are  new  to  their  fields,  our  schools  have  been  so 
crowded,  our  classes  soin  arrears  as  to  grade  work,  that  it  did 
not  seem  wise  to  permit  any  enterprise  to  distract  attention 
from  regular  school  work.  Under  our  more  compact  organi- 
zation and  with  more  favoring  conditions  for  steady  advance- 
ment the  schools  would  not  suff'er  from  an  occasional 
entertainment.  Indeed,  I  think  the  school  entertainment, 
with  proper  management,  may  be  made  an  auxiliary  to  the 
school,  proving  of  benefit  to  all  who  participate  therein  and 
to  all  who  attend.  If  pupils  are  thus  enabled  to  contribute  a 
little   toward    the    library   of   their    building,  it   gives  them 
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a  sense  of  proprietorship  that  would  not  otherwise  obtain  and 
doubtless  acts  as  an  incentive  to  read  what  has  been  secured 
through  their  participation  in  the  enterprise.  There  is  an 
education  in  school  that  cannot  be  measured  by  the  rules 
learned,  the  examples  solved,  or  lessons  recited. 

The  Emerson  school  has  collected  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes,  devoted  mainly  to  history,  l)iography  and  travel, 
with  a  generous  sprinkling  of  books  of  poems  and  general 
literature.  The  principal  informs  me  that  about  one-third  of 
these  books  are  taken  out  each  week,  while  the  reference 
books  are  in  constant  demand  for  matter  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  daily  lessons. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Horace  Greeley,  in  an  address  delivered  at  an  agricultural 
fair,  said,  "No  farmer  can  afford  to  raise  weeds."  In  school 
work  w^e  cannot  afford  to  accept  a  low  value  when  a  higlier  one 
is  possible. 

For  years  it  has  been  customary  in  schools  to  give  at  inter- 
vals some  sort  of  physical  exercise  to  pupils,  for  rest  and 
recreation.  Usually  these  were  some  movements  of  the  arms, 
and  marching  about  the  room.  Some  calisthenic  exercises 
were  felt  to  be  indispensable,  as  pupils  cannot  stand  prolonged 
application  of  mind,  and  should  not  long  be  subjected  to  con- 
tinuous positions  of  the  body.  But  that  there  was  an  educa- 
tional value  possible  in  such  exercises  was  not  seriously 
considered. 

Physical  culture  simply  means  culture  of  the  body,  of  the 
physical  being.  It  means  a  well  developed  body;  a  sound 
mind  because  of  a  sound  body;  and  a  body  under  the  control 
of  the  mind.     These  three  values  may  thus  be  stated: 

(1) — A  sound  mind  in  a  (2)  sound  body;  and  a  sound  body 
under  the  (3)  control  of  a  sound  mind.     Our  attention  to  this 
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branch  of  education  means  that  we  purpose  substituting  the 
highest  possible  values  for  those  of  inferior  rank  and  merit. 
No  more  time  is  now  devoted  to  a  systematic  physical  train- 
ing than  was  formerly  given  to  the  simple  movements  of  the 
arms  or  to  the  marching. 

Rousseau  in  his  time  said,  "All  who  have  reflected  upon 
the  mode  of  life  among  the  ancients  attribute  to  gymnastic 
exercises  the  vigor  of  the  body  and  mind  which  so  notably 
distinguishes  them  from  us  moderns.'' — (Emile.)  Herbert 
Spencer  says,  "For  nature  is  a  strict  accountant;  and  if  you 
demand  of  her  in  one  direction  more  than  she  is  prepared  to 
lay  out,  she  balances  the  account  by  making  a  deduction  else- 
where. If  you  will  let  her  follow  her  own  course,  taking  care 
to  supply,  in  right  kinds  and  quantities,  the  raw  materials  of 
bodily  and  mental  growth  required  at  each  age,  she  will 
eventually  produce  an  individual  more  or  less  evenly  de- 
veloped.'' An  authority  has  also  said,  "The  best  service  we 
can  do  our  pupils  is  to  teach  them  to  look  upon  their  bodies 
as  the  mere  servants  of  the  Ego  within;  to  know  that  these 
bodies  may  be  trained  to  be  attentive,  obedient,  quick  to  re- 
spond to  the  least  call  of  the  soul."  Something  must  be  done 
by  the  schools  for  the  girls  with  drooping  figure  and  thin 
chest,  and  for  the  boys  with  round  shoulders  and  shuffling 
gait.  We  have  found  in  those  rooms  where  the  teacher  gave 
the  most  attention  to  the  physical  work  that  the  carriage  of 
the  body  is  better,  the  discipline  is  of  a  higher  grade  and 
more  easily  attained,  and  the  intellectual  work  of  the  pupils 
is  of  a  better  quality. 

The  system  we  use  is  the  Ling  or  the  Swedish  system  of 
gymnastics.  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Eric  Edward  Rosling 
of  this  city  for  exemplifying  the  method  by  an  exhibition 
drill  before  the  October  meeting  of  our  teachers.  Miss  Lam- 
son,    director    of    physical    training    in     the    high    school, 
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gives  the  teachers  drill  lessons  at  our  monthly  meetings. 
This  systematic  instruction  teaches  the  fundamental  positions 
of  standing,  sitting,  and  walking;  it  brings  into  action  every 
muscle  of  the  body;  it  secures  the  attention  of  the  mind  as 
the  changes  in  the  movements  are  directed  by  commands, 
with  the  preparatory  and  executory  signals.  Moreover  these 
concerted  movements,  all  doing  at  the  same  instant  the  same 
thing,  fit  pupils  for  the  rhythm  of  society  where  each  must 
take  his  place  and  do  his  part  in  harmony  with  his  fellows. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  extra  time  of  the  pupils 
is  taken  for  the  gymnastics.  We  simply  secure  better  results 
for  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  ordinary  physical  exer- 
cises. The  expense  to  the  district  so  far,  has  been  the 
manual  which  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher. 

VOCAL    MUSIC. 

At  present  vocal  music  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the 
course  of  instruction  that  the  physical  culture  does — we  seek 
to  supplant  a  low  value  by  a  higher  one.  Some  sort  of  sing- 
ing is  customary  at  intervals  during  the  school  day.  These 
rote  songs  are  too  frequently  sung  in  loud,  harsh  tones,  the 
children  thinking  that  the  singing  exercise  is  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  noise  they 
make.  Without  doubt  voices  are  ruined  for  life  by  these 
strained  and  unnatural  efforts.  Moreover,  each  tone  should 
be  a  mental  creation,  not  an  imitation.  The  singing  exer- 
cise should  have  a  distinct  educational  value  instead  of  a 
doubtful  value  as  a  mere  recreation.  The  time  of  the  child 
may  as  well  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  music  as  to  singing 
rote  songs  for  the  sake  of  variety  or  entertainment.  Rote 
singing  has  been  prohibited,  except  in  the  first  primary 
schools,  and  here  simple,  quiet  songs  are  sung  to  add  cheer 
and  interest  to  the  school  day.     Much  more  effective  work 
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might  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  director. 
As  it  is  many  of  our  teachers  have  done,  and  are  doing,  very 
good  work  in  vocal  music,  while  the  most  indifferent  instruc- 
tion is  superior  to  the  old  rote  singing. 

It  will  be  seen  from  my  explanations  of  our  work  in  music 
and  physical  culture,  we  aim  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage 
every  moment  of  the  child's  time  in  school.  If  the  music 
and  physical  culture  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  recreation 
or  relaxation  from  study,  our  aim  is  to  make  the  rest  a  change 
in  occupation,  in  mental  stimulus,  not  merely  a  cessation  of 
mental  action. 

From  the  time  the  child  forms  in  line  to  march  to  his  room 
until  he  breaks  ranks  as  he  marches  from  the  building  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  we  endeavor  to  make  his  work  and  recre- 
ation, his  Icisons  and  his  rest,  yield  him  the  best  educational 
benefit  and  protit.  There  should  be  no  waste  of  time  or  effort. 
Everything  should  be  turned  to  account.  These  are  days 
when  the  economies  involved  in  all  the  spheres  of  action  are 
studied  and  applied.  It  is  wrong  to  permit  a  child  to  waste 
his  valuable  school  time;  it  is  poor  management  to  accept  a 
low  value  when  a  little  intelligent  effort  will  provide  a  higher 
value. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  argue  the  educational  merits  of 
music  and  physical  culture,  except  incidentally.  Much  may 
be  said  to  justify  the  time  and  attention  that  may  very 
properly  be  withdrawn  from  other  subjects  and  devoted  to 
these.  I  am  simply  showing  that  the  time  customarily  and 
necessarily  given  to  rest,  chunge  or  relaxation,  in  our  schools 
is  devoted  to  a  line  of  work  that  has  a  high  culture  value 
added  to  a  recreation  value,  and  that  this  work  has  been  very 
credital)ly  done  by  our  teachers  and  with  only  nominal 
expense  to  the  city.  I  confi<lently  predict  that  our  people, 
upon    closely   watching  the   results,   will    soon   demand   thai 
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both  music  and  physical  culture  shall  be  placed  under  expert 
supervision,  to  the  end  that  our  youth  may  receive  these 
benefits  to  their  fullest  degree. 

THE  THREE   R'S.. 

Frequently  is  heard  the  complaint  or  criticism  that  our 
modern  schools  have  departed  too  widely  from  the  ancient 
land  marks;  that  our  course  of  instruction  is  too  extended, 
embracing  far  too  many  subjects  and  exercises.  These 
people  delight  to  call  our  attention  to  the  "  good  old  days  " 
when  the  three  R's  comprised  the  entire  course  of  instruction. 
They  assure  us  that  the  State  when  it  instituted  the  public 
<fhool  system  never  contemplated  more  than  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  learning;  that  neither  present  necessities  nor 
past  precedents  justify  instruction  in  music,  physical  culture, 
and  drawing,  and  that  the  modern  free  High  School  lias  no 
sort  of  claim  upon  support  at  public  expense. 

Now  this  appeal  to  the  past  is  not  at  all  convincing.  There 
is  at  least  one  serious  defect  in  the  argument.  These  are  not 
the  "good  old  days,''  whatever  they  were,  and  we  are  not  the 
people  that  lived  in  those  times.  That  is  to  say,  the  thought 
and  the  customs  of  the  people,  the  purposes  and  expectations 
of  society,  our  social  and  business  conditions,  vary  materially 
from  those  that  obtained  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors.  The 
railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  have  changed  our 
methods  of  trade  and  commerce.  Machinery  has  changed 
existing  industries  and  made  necessary  new  ones.  The  civil- 
ization of  today  is  not  that  of  the  **  good  old  days/'  hence  the 
preparation  of  our  youth  for  the  activities  of  life  must  be 
different.  Nowhere  is  the  change  more  marked  than  in  the 
development  of  the  cities.  One  hundred  years  ago  there 
were  only  six  cities  in  the  United  States  having  a  population 
of  8000  or  upward.  In  1790,  only  throe  and  three-tenths  per 
cent,  of  our  population  was  to  be  found  in  the  cities. 
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Five  years  ago  the  Commissioner  of  Education  reported 
that  one-fifth  of  the  entire  school  enrollment  of  this  country 
is  in  the  cities,  the  latter  contributing  one-third  of  the  entire 
income  for  all  public  school  purposes.  We  are  becoming  an 
urban  people.  Montesquieu,  in  reviewing  this  subject,  said, 
"  Hence,  it  is  in  our  cities  that  all  the  power  of  education  is 
needed." 

It  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  school  of  today  with  the  school 
of  fifty  years  ago,  or  to  compare  the  city  school  of  today  with 
the  rural  school  of  a  half  century  ago.  It  would  be  as  fair  to 
compare  the  business  methods,  the  postal  service,  the  modes 
of  travel  in  vogue  now  with  those  of  more  primitive  times. 

The  idleness,  the  luxury,  the  temptations  that  surround 
the  city  youth  of  today  had  little  influence  over  the  rural 
youth  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  This  is  why  our  rules  as  to 
attendance,  why  our  discipline,  must  be  more  exacting  than 
in  rural  schools.  The  country  boy  or  girl  growing  up  in 
pure  air,  in  simple  habits,  and  accustomed  to  the  exercise 
that  daily  toil  affords,  does  not  need  physical  training  as  does 
the  city  boy  or  girl  that  grows  up  in  enforced  idleness.  This 
is  why  the  city  school  must  have  the  school  and  city  library, 
that  his  hours  out  of  school  may  be  inclined  to  the  "  sure 
companionship  of  books''  rather  than  to  evil  associations. 
The  manual  training  school  is  a  modern  demand  that  our 
boys  may  acquire  that  skill  and  learn  those  mechanical  occu- 
pations that  fortify  them  against  the  mischief  that  idle  hands 
find  to  do. 

Music,  too,  with  benign  influence,  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools  that  this  art  may  woo  our  youth  to  higher  walks  than 
those  that  lead  inevitably  to  destruction.  I  do  not  in  the 
least  undervalue  any  of  these  branches  for  their  educational 
merits;  but  as  necessary  safeguards  for  our  youth  in  the 
moral  exposure  that  prevails  in  cities,  the  school  is  amply 
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justified  in  extending  the  course  of  instruction  to  include 
music,  drawing,  physical  culture  and  manual  training. 

Manifestly,  if  the  State  has  any  right  to  educate  at  all  it 
has  the  right,  and  it  is  its  duty,  to  educate  its  youth  in  those 
lines  that  will  the  most  surely  confirm  those  habits  of  thought 
and  activity  that  give  assurance  of  an  intelligent  and  ennobled 
citiz?nship. 

Doubtless  the  time  was  when  the  three  R'r  met  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  youth,  but  they  can  never  again  suffice  unless 
modern  society  returns  at  once  to  more  primitive  forms  of 
thinking,  living  and  being.  Since  this  is  impossible  the 
school  must  enlarge  its  scope  and  ministry  or  be  left  far  in 
the  rear  in  the  onward  rush. 

THE  SYNTHETIC  SOUND  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING  READING. 

The  results  of  three  years  of  experimentation  with  this 
method  of  primary  instruction  in  reading  justify  the  follow- 
ing claims: 

I — The  method  demands  of  the  child  no  arbitrary  and  ex- 
acting memorizing. 

II — The  child  does  not  depend  upon  memory  for  a  ready 
recognition  of  words. 

Ill — The  method  gives  certainty  and  independence  in  the 
recognition  of  words. 

IV — This  method  gives  rational  scope  and  aim  to  the  dia- 
critical marking. 

V — It  gives  the  child  perfect  independence  in  his  work. 

VI — It  is,  from  its  very  nature,  a  complete  system  of  vocal 
training. 

VII — ^The  method  gives  perfect  enunciation  and  distinct 
articulation. 

VIII — Critically  correct  pronunciation  is  secured. 
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IX — Pupils  are  equipped  for  an  intelligent  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary. 

X — The  child  is  afforded  those  mental  operations  most 
agreeable  to  him,  i.  e.,  imitation,  imagination,  and  reason- 
ing. 

XI — It  makes  good  spellers. 

XII — It  is  not  a  code  of  confused  and  confusing  rules. 

The  synthetic  sound  system,  per  se,  is  not  a  system  of 
teaching  reading.  It  is  system  of  mastering  our  English,  by 
separating  its  words  into  groups  according  to  the  laws  of 
their  formation  and  pronunciation.  It  is  a  system  by  which 
words  are  instantly  recognized,  clearly  enunciated,  distinctly 
articulated,  accurately  pronounced,  and  correctly  spelled. 
On  this  foundation  is  built  the  art  of  reading,  with  all  that 
good  reading,  in  its  highest  terms,  includes.  But  the  syn- 
thetically trained  child  will  make  the  better  reader  since  he 
does  not  dissipate  his  mental  energies  trying  to  remember 
forms,  nor  does  he  stumble  over  new  words, — his  processes, 
now  a  part  of  his  working  forces,  give  him  complete  mastery 
and  independence.  Words  are  no  obstacle  to  him;  the 
teacher  does  not  read  for  hii?i;  his  own  individuality  in  ex- 
pression has  free  scope. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  competent  inspection  of  our  pri- 
mary work  Mrs.  A.  B.  Forman  has  been  made  special  super- 
visor  and  training  teacher  in  the  primary  department.  Mrs. 
Forman  regularly  conducts  the  grade  meetings  of  the  first 
and  second  primary  grades,  and  assists  in  the  meetings  of 
other  grades,  as  all  teachers  are  required  to  use  the  dia- 
critical marking  on  account  of  the  orthoepy. 

She  also  visits  from  room  to  room  consulting  and  directing 
teachers,  especially  those  new  and  inexperienced.  Being 
ourselves  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  method  we  have 
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been  compelled  to  qualify  our  own  teachers  for  this  method 
of  instruction. 

Mrs.  Forman's  practical  experience  and  observations  are 
entitled  to  great  consideration  and  I  commend  her  report  to 
the  candid  reader. 

REPORT  OF  THE   SUPERVISOR  OF  THE  SYNTHETIC  METHOD 
OF    READING. 

To  the  Superintendent: 

It  is  three  years  since  the  Synthetic  Method  of  Teaching 
Reading  was  introduced,  by  its  author,  Mrs.  Pollard,  to  our 
teachers.  From  the  first  we  recognized  and  admitted  that  it 
contained  the  correct  principles  of  reading. 

Three  first  grade  teachers  began  immediately  to  teach  it 
while  Mrs.  Pollard  was  with  us.  We  were  greatly  assisted  by 
her  and  as  long  as  she  remained  to  encourage  us  with  her 
wisdom  and  experience  we  made  satisfactory  progress.  We 
were  discouraged  as  soon  as  she  was  gone  and,  notwithstand- 
ing our  resolution  to  revolutionize  our  methods  of  reading, 
we  began  to  doubt  its  practicability  with  young  children. 

Fortunately  we  were  not  permitted  to  abandon  it. 

We  realized  it  was  a  subject  of  great  magnitude  and  that 
to  continue  it  we  must  have  a  clear  conception  of  its  phi- 
losophy. 

We  began  to  study  synthesis  as  applied  to  sounds,  the  rela- 
tions of  sounds,  the  principles  of  philology  and  the  philosophy 
of  recognizing  words  by  rule. 

We  did  not  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  '^  comprehending  it  at 
a  glance,"  as  some  of  our  critics  have  done;  on  the  contrary 
we  do  not  comprehend  it  yet,  but  we  feel  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  on  ihe  same  track  with  noted  edu- 
cational men  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

After  much  study  and  continued  practice  with  the  pupils 
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we  adapted  the  method  to  our  wants  by  simplifying  it  in 
many  particulars 

By  these  first  grade  teachers  it  has  been  taught  to  the  new 
teachers  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  and  some  have 
kindly  taken  ''cadets"  who  have  practiced  it  for  several 
weeks  under  their  guidance. 

In  this  way,  while  every  teacher  who  attempted  it  did  well, 
there  was  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  marks,  rules,  and  manner 
of  presentation  which  was  confusing  and  misleading  in  case 
of  transfer.  Classification  of  transfers  was  exceedingly 
troublesome. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  writer  was  appointed  to 
supervise  the  method  which  is  now  no  longer  optional.  We 
are  using  it  in  all  of  the  grades  with  gratifying  results.  It  is 
not  within  the  power  of  any  teacher,  by  any  of  the  old 
methods,  to  gain  the  same  results  in  the  same  length  of  time, 
if,  indeed,  she  could  ever  gain  them. 

Our  synthetic  pupils  pronounce  correctly,  promptly,  dis- 
tinctly, words  they  may  never  have  seen;  they  mark  them 
diacritically  and  give  the  reasons  for  the  marks. 

They  appreciate  the  fine  variations  in  sounds.  The  tilde 
and  circumflex  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  the  Italian  and 
intermediate  sounds  of  a,  are  examples.  They  know  how  to 
designate  and  how  to  pronounce  these  sounds. 

Our  aim  in  the  first  grade  is  word-getting  and  extending 
synthesis  to  word  combinations. 

We  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  natural  expression  by  secur- 
ing  ready  recognition  and  correct  conception  of  construction. 
The  rendition  of  sentences  is  in  no  wise  imitative.  Our 
books  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  development  of  ex- 
pression, containing  as  they  do  child  thoughts  in  child  words, 
on  pleasing  and  familiar  subjects.  When  the  child  no 
longer  needs  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  words  but 
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pronounces  familiar  sounding  words  automatically  the  story 
takes  possession  of  his  thought  and  he  renders  it  as  he  uu- 
(lerstands  it. 

This  year  we  have  adopted  the  diacritical  marks  of  the 
International  Dictionary  and  have  changed  our  rules  to  con- 
form to  these  marks.  This  has  required  tact  and  persever- 
ance, besides  many  hours  of  study,  but  we  feel  amply  repaid 
by  having  a  system  that  corresponds  with  the  latest  dic- 
tionary. 

We  realize  that  there  is  still  hard  work  in  store.  New 
teachers  as  well  as  new  pupils  are  constantly  admitted  and  in 
either  case  they  must  understand  the  method  from  its  begin- 
ing. 

In  grade  meetings  we  compare  our  plans  and  discuss  their 
advantages,  thus  giving  every  one  the  benefit  of  each  other's 
experience. 

The  new  teachers  have  received  special  attention  while  at 
their  work  and  they  enter  into  it  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
that  has  characterized  the  older  members  of  the  corps. 

Although  the  classes  at  present  have  not  in  every  in- 
stance accomplished  the  same  amount  of  work,  what  is  done 
is  thorough  and  systematic.  The  teachers  are  uniformly 
using  the  new  marks  and  simplified  rules,  and  are  doing  the 
specified  class  work.  In  future  transferred  pupils  should 
"  fit "  in  any  class  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

We  have  been  greatly  aided  by  our  Board  of  Education 
who  have  furnished  the  material  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  the  work,  particularly  the  dictionaries  which  are  the 
foundation  of  the  method. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Anna  B.  Fokman, 
Supervisor  of  Synthetic  Method, 
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MANUAL    TRAINING. 

We  seem  to  be  no  nearer  the  establishment  of  the  Manual 
Training  School  than  a  year  ago.  It  was  believed  when  the 
High  School  was  relocated  in  the  Bryant  there  would  be 
ample  room  for  that  department  and  also  for  the  primary 
schools,  and  that  the  large  basement  might  be  appropriated 
for  the  shops  of  the  Manual  Training  School.  In  another 
place  I  have  discussed  the  lack  of  room  in  that  large,  com- 
modious building.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  building  is 
now  so  great — which  number  must  be  largely  increased  next 
year — that  it  is  not  practicable  to  devote  any  portion  of  the 
playroom  space  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended. 

The  Manual  Training  School  should  be  started  without 
further  delay,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  other  educational  in- 
terests. Room  is  imperative,  and  not  until  we  can  procure 
suitable  quarters  is  it  desirable  to  court  failure  by  ill-advised 
action.  If  the  Bryant  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
high  school,  very  comfortable  quarters  for  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  may  be  secured  in  the  basement.  When  a  regular 
high  school  building  is  erected  suitable  provisions  should 
there  be  made  for  such  a  school.  Until  one  or  the  other  of 
these  conditions  is  reached  I  see  no  encouragement  for  an 
early  realization  of  our  hopes  for  industrial  training. 

DRAWING. 

Our  work  in  drawing  has  been  done  at  serious  disadvant- 
age. The  rapid  growth  of  the  schools  brings  into  each  class 
pupils  with  no  previous  training  in  drawing.  Constant  re- 
adjusting of  boundaries  and  redistribution  of  pupils  to  econo- 
mize room  have  broken  up  continuity  of  instruction.  For 
this  reason  book  instruction  was  abandoned  several  years  ago, 
and  tablets  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  the  teacher  giv- 
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ing  a  select  or  independent  course  of  instruction.  Now  that 
matters  are  more  settled  pupils  provide  themselves  with 
the  drawing  books.  The  work  became  too  heavy  for  Mrs. 
Higgins  and  Miss  Bowman  was  secured,  the  scliools  being 
divided  into  two  drawing  districts.  The  work  has  oute^rown 
the  power  of  the  two  special  teachers  of  drawing. 

Many  teachers  are  now  qualified  to  teach  their  own  classes 
in  drawing  as  in  other  branches.  Over  these  the  special 
teachers  exerrcise  supervision.  Where  teachers  lack  the  abil- 
ity or  confidence  for  the  work  the  instruction  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  drawing  supervisor.  In  some  cases  the  regular 
teacher  and  the  special  teacher  alternate  in  giving  the  les- 
sons. Under  these  circumstances  a  text  book  becomes  a 
necessity. 

From  this  time  on  the  advancement  in  drawing  will  be 
more  satisfactory,  and  steadily  progressive  At  the  present 
time  the  drawing  in  the  high  school  requires  of  Miss  Bowman 
over  two  days  per  week.  The  course  of  instruction  in  draw- 
ing in  this  department  is  being  gradually  extended,  a  matter 
of  much  satisfaction  to  the  pupils  who  enjoy  liberal  advant- 
ages for  a  line  of  instruction  both  practical  and  disciplinary. 

Our  little  people  now  have  a  part  in  the  course  of  drawing 
and  form  study.  The  paper-folding  has  been  a  source  of 
interest  and  value  to  our  pupils  in  the  first  year.  The  values 
secured  them  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: 

(1)  Drilling  pupils  to  follow  and  to  execute  verbal  direc- 
tions. 

(2)  Training  the  hand  to  skillful  execution. 

(3)  Showing  the  necessity  for  perfect  accuracy. 

(4)  The  terms  used  in  drawing  are  acquired  by  using 
them,  as  square,  diagonal,  triangle,  etc. 

(5)  Cultivation  of  taste  as  to  form  and  color. 
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This  work  must  be  done  with  perfect  precision   and   the 
papers  must  not  show  finger  marks. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  following 

REPORT   OF   THE    DRAWING    DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Superintendent: 

The  work  in  general  is  gradually  gaining  in  good  results. 
After  the  Christmas  vacation  a  year  ago  the  tablets  of  print 
paper  were  replaced  by  tablets  of  good  drawing  paper  and 
very  much  better  results  were  soon  observed.  The  children 
appreciated  better  quality  of  paper  and  took  more  care  with 
their  books.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  the  children  were 
able  to  overcome,  in  a  measure,  the  bad  habits  acquired  when 
they  were  allowed  to  use  very  sharp  pencils  on  the  thin 
paper  of  the  old  tablets. 

The  plan  of  work  followed  was  essentially  that  of  the  Prang 
system  as  far  as  possible  with  the  few  models  at  hand 

The  children  had  but  one  lesson  in  drawing  each  week. 
This  was  first  put  upon  practice  paper  and  then  in  the  books, 
with  great  care  in  the  execution. 

All  pupils  were  required  to  hand  in  at  each  lesson  a  paper 
upon  which  had  been  drawn,  at  home,  the  work  of  the  pre- 
vious lesson. 

Sometimes  the  enclosing  geometric  forms  and  guide  lines 
were  given  as  basis  for  an  original  design  to  be  worked  out  at 
home. 

Pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  often  given 
squares  or  oblongs  of  good  drawing  paper  upon  which  to 
make  a  drawing  of  some  object  at  home.  Sometimes  the 
work  was  designated  as  "your  own  hat,'*  "any  pitcher  you 
find  at  home,"  "a  sugar  bowl,"  etc.  During  the  last  two 
months  of  the  school  year  they  were  allowed  their  own  choice 
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of  objects,  provided  always  they  made  the  drawing  from  the 
object  itself,  never  from  a  copy. 

The  work  iu  the  High  School  is  (1)  drawing  fr.om  familiar 
objects  in  class,  including  one  drawing  made  from  the  object 
and  shaded,  each  week  at  home. 

2 — Plant  forms  from  nature  and  simple  designing. 

3 — Historic  ornaments.  Mathematical  perspective  for  11th 
and  12th  grades. 

When  we  have  the  class  room  sufficiently  well  lighted  we 
shall  use  charcoal  in  study  of  light  and  shade,  and  hope  in 
the  near  future  to  have  water  colors  also,  but  so  far  the  only 
medium  used  in  the  High  School  has  been  pencil  with  blank 
tablet  of  drawing  paper. 

The  first  year  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  worked  with 
great  delight  and  profit  in  paper-folding,  using  only  squares. 

A  series  of  meetings  of  first  year  teachers  was  held  to  give 
them  instruction  in  the  subject  of  paper-folding. 

Drawing  is  recognized  as  of  value,  not  alone  in  training; 
the  hand  and  judgment,  but  in  training  to  correct  habits  of 
thought  and  exactness. 

One  who  observes  the  paper-folding  cannot  help  being  im- 
pressed with  its  value  as  a  preparatory  work  for  drawing  and 
manual  training. 

One  teacher  accomplished  wonderful  results  in  neatness 
and  exactness  through  the  paper-folding.  She  had  some 
careless  pupils  who  came  with  dirty  fingers  and  so  soiled 
the  pretty  bright  papers.  She  kept  a  supply  of  coarse  brown 
paper  which  she  had  cut  into  squares  of  the  same  size  as 
those  of  nice  paper,  and  all  who  soiled  their  papers  or  did 
slovenly  work  were  made  to  fold  the  brown  papers.  The 
plan  worked  like  magic  for  producing  clean  hands  and  accu- 
rate work. 
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Three  fifteen-minute  lessons  are  given  each  week  in  paper- 
folding  to  first  primary  pupils. 

Now  that  we  have  the  Prang  books  (just  introduced)  in 
the  grades  below  the  high  school  and  a  set  of  models  for  each 
building,  I  hope  we  may  in  the  course  of  another  year  intro- 
duce the  clay  modeling  and  color  work  in  connection  with 
the  drawing. 

Annette  Bowman, 

Supervisor, 
THE    SCHOOL    JANITOR. 

No  employee  of  the  school  department  holds  a  more  re- 
sponsible place  than  the  janitor,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in 
praise  of  the  faithful  and  careful  men  who  keep  our  buildings 
in  such  excellent  condition.  The  idea  often  prevails  that 
anybody  is  fit  to  be  a  school  janitor.  I  know  of  no  calling 
where  faithfulness,  punctuality,  courtesy,  industry  and  com- 
mon sense  are  more  serviceable  than  in  this  sphere.  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  a  menial  occupation,  or  the  service  of  a 
lackey.  It  is  a  trade,  and  as  such,  requires  the  attention  and 
industry  of  an  expert.  The  janitor  must  be  a  man  that  by 
kindness,  firmness  and  dignity  wins  the  respect  and  fear  of 
children,  and  by  his  obliging  disposition  commands  the  kind 
estimation  of  teachers.  He  must  be  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  good  influence.  He  must  never  forget  the  minutest  de- 
tail of  his  work.  He  must  sweep,  dust  and  scrub  with 
scrupulous  care  and  regularity.  He  must  work  long  hours — 
the  eight  hour  rule  does  not  apply. 

Our  own  janitors  are  as  attentive  and  discreet  a  set  of  men 
as  I  ever  saw  and  few  departments  can  boast  better  kept 
school  buildings.  Such  men  should  be  paid  not  only  for 
their  hard  work,  but  for  the  fidelity  and  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity displayed. 
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CONCLUSION. 

For  the  work  the  schools  have  done  during  the  past  four 
years,  or  for  their  present  condition,  I  have  no  apologies  to 
make.  Most  of  our  plans  have  been  drawn  hurriedly,  much 
of  our  organization  has  been  temporary,  such  has  been  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  schools. 

When  the  present  administration  began  the  school  law 
under  which  our  schools  were  conducted  barely  met  the 
necessities  of  a  rural  school,  scarcely  able  to  maintain  a  dis- 
trict organization;  the  authorized  text  books  were  behind  the 
times  and  without  a  market  except  in  this  remote  region; 
the  schools  had  no  course  of  study,  or  rules  and  regulations. 
We  have  built  eight  commodious  school  houses;  we  have 
extended  our  district  limits  twice; — these  are  a  few  of  the 
obstacles  we  have  surmounted.  In  the  midst  of  arduous  and 
perplexing  duties  the  management  has  never  been  embar- 
rassed or  obstructed  by  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  the 
public,  the  corps  of  teachers  or  the  pupils  to  co-operate 
promptly  and  cordially  with  the  measures  proposed  for  the 
betterment  of  the  schools.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  We 
have  at  last  reached  a  settled  condition  of  things;  henceforth 
the  schools  should  improve  very  rapidly,  for  the  founda- 
tions are  now  laid  deep  and  broad. 

To  the  Board  and  to  all  who  have  labored  with  me,  to  the 
public  and  to  the  press,  I  am  deeply  grateful. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  B.  Gault, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education,  City  of  Tacortia: 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  Sec.  12  and  19  of  School 
Law  of  the  State  of  Washington  relating  to  cities  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  I  herewith  submit  my  annual 
report  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1891;  also  for  six  months  ending  Jan.  1,  1892. 

As  we  have  been  acting  under  two  distinct  district  organ- 
izations during  the  year,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  show  sep- 
arate financial  statements  for  each  organizalion.  Exhibit 
A  1  is  statement  for  East  Tacoma  School  District  No.  13 
comprising  the  second,  third  and  fourth  wards  of  the  origi- 
nal city  of  Tacoma,  for  period  of  time  between  July  1  and 
August  4,  1890,  inclusive.  Exhibit  B  1  is  financial  statement 
for  Tacoma  School  District  No.  10.  comprising  entire  cor- 
porate city  of  Tacoma,  for  period  of  time  between  August 
5,  1890,  and  June  30,  1891,  said  period  being  remainder 
of  fiscal  year.  The  combined  total  of  these  two  statements  is 
shown  in  Exhibit  1,  representing  entire  statement  for  fiscal 
year  '90-91. 

As  six  months  have  elapsed  since  close  of  fiscal  year,  during 
which  time  large  financial  transactions  have  taken  place,  I 
have  brought  financial  statement  up  to  Jan.  1,  1892,  as  shown 
in  Exhibit  II. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  W.  Mock, 

Secretary  Board. 
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STATKMENT  OF    RKSOUKOES    AND   LIABILITIES    OF    EAST    TACOMA 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT.   NO,  13,  JUNE  30,  1890. 

RB8017RCE8. 

<  'ash  on  hand $  2«,327.9l 

Furniture 10,035.27 

Buildinfi^  and  Grounds  (Cost). 130,2«6.»> 

Buildings  and  (irounds  (Net  (iain)  199,835  01 


$366,484.55 


LIARILITIBH. 

(MitsUndlng  Warrant $       101.50 

Bond  Issue.  Feb.  1,  '90 100,000.00 

Accrued   Interest 5.000.00 

Tacoroa  1  ^nd  Company 3,8J>9.00 

Taooma  Building  and  Savings  Association 11,;)00.00 

Kast  Tacoroa  School  District  No.  13 245,984.05 

$36(^.484.55 

STATEMENT  Ob   RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  EAST  TAtlOMA 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  NO.  13,  FROM  JULY  1,  1890,  TO  AUCiUST 

4,  IWK).  INCLUSIVE. 

RECBIPT8. 

Cash  on  hand,  June  30,  '90 $26,327.91 

County  Treasurer,  July  Apportionment 3,217.80 

Delinquent  Tax 4.61 

$t»^550.22 

EXPENDITURE.  "'''"'"^"^"" 

Outstanding  Warrant.  June  30, '90 $      101.50 

<;eneral  Expense $  233.5«) 

Salary  Account fWfJ.OO 

Central  School 2,745.00 

Emerson  School 30.00 

Longfellow  School  750.(K) 

Franklin  School 36:^.63 

Irving  School       3,500.00 

Furniture . .                 25.50 

Sutionery r22.14 

Fuel,  light  and  water 32.50 

Interest  and  Tax 3,122.42 

Rents 191.00 

-■-    11,751.75 

Caath  Qn  hand  Aug.  4,  '90 17,G9ri.97 

$29,650.22 
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CONSOLIDATED  DISTRICTS. 

In  order  to  conform  U»  the  Hchool  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington,  re<juiring  cities 
of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  to  organize  as  one  district,  East  Tacoma  School 
District,  No.  13,  and  West  Tacoma  School  District,  No.  10,  did,  on  AngnatSth,  1H9(). 
organize  as  Tacoma  School  District,  No.  10,  with  the  following  Resources  and  Lia- 
bilities: 

KKKOrKCKH. 

On  hand,  cash |  17,<W6.97 

Knrniture »,000.00 

Central  School  Building  and  Orounds I37,Ono.<X) 

Emerson      "           "           "           '•        T0,U0().(K) 

Bryant         '*           "           "           "        12,0U0.Of> 

Franklin      "           "           '*           "        U.OOO.Oi) 

Hawthorne"           *•           '*           "        BO.OOO.U) 

Irving          • "  9.000.00 

Lincoln        •♦           "           "           "        30,0(X).a) 

Longfellow"            *           -           *♦        27,000.0() 

Uwell           • 36,000.00 

Home  Addition  >«ite 3,000.00 


|392,296.f>7 


lilABII.ITIKS. 

Bond  issue  of  February  I,  I8!i0  .    . . :    $100,000.00 

Tacoma  Land  Company 3,899.00 

Tacoma  Building  and  Savings  Association 11,500.00 

Interest  Due 2,164.14 

Tacoma  School  District,  No.  10 274,743.83 

$392,296.97 
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BI 

STATEMENT    OF    RECEIPTS     AND     DISBURSEMENTS    FOR     TACOMA 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  10.   FROM  AUO.  6,  1890  TO  JUNE  30, 1891. 

RECEIPTS. 

On  hand  Ang.  5,  1890 $  17,096.97 

Tax  levy.  1890 102,898.50 

i  bounty  treasurer 108,363.77 

Other  sources 3,586.51 


Total $232,M5.75 


UI8BITK8EMENTH. 

Apparatus      $  2,367.07 

Furniture 11,484.57 

1  nsurance ....  3,218.75 

General  expense 2,447.78 

Advertising 577.10 

Blanks 542.10 

Books l.r>42.9<» 

Janitors'  supplies 679.49 

Salary 75.826.45 

Repairs 1.397.15 

Stationery 2,208.^1 

Fuel,  lights  and  water 5.603.20 

Rents 3,235.25 

Interest  and  tax 5,(569.98 

Bond  issue.  Nos.  2  and  3 365.00 

Annual  report 463.25 

BUILDINGS. 

Ixjwell $  624.38 

Central , 5,023.82 

Emerson.. 2,290.62 

Lincoln 236.90 

Hawthorne 39.45 

Longfellow 301.45 

Irving 26,341.32 

Franklin  16,379.89 

Bryant 51,926.57 

SITKH. 

Longfellow I    1,2<10.0U 

Sherman 5,000.00 

Lincoln 3,000.00 

Emerson 3,a^3.14 

$232,545.76 
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EXHIBIT   I. 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  JUNE  30,  1890 -JUNE  30,  18JH. 

RECEIPTS. 

To  cash  on  hand,  June  30,  '90 %  26,.T27.91 

'•  Tax  l^vy,  1890 1()2,898..7<) 

'*  All  Other  Sources ({,808,^2 

Overdrawn  on  Treasurer 108,363.77 


$244..S99.00 


DI8IiUR»EMKNTH. 

Deductions- 
Outstanding  warraut,  June  .'JO,  '5K) I       101.50 

Insurance  paid  in  advance 1.41H.75 

Fuel  on  hand,  June  30,  '91 400.00 


Permanent  Property,  58  1-6  per  cent.— 

Sites: 

liOngfeilow |1,21K).00 

Sherman 5.000.00 

Lincoln .3,000.0<) 

Emerson    3,a53.14 

Brvant  (Interest) 920.00 

$  13,173.14 

Buildings: 

Longfellow    ;f     151.45 

Central 7,768.82 

I^well 624.38 

Emerson .  2,320.62 

Lincoln 236.90 

Hawthorne  39.45 

Irving 28,841.32 

Frankhn 16,733.52 

Bryant 51,92().57 

110,043.03 

Buildings,  Repairs 2,397.15 

Furniture  and  Apparatus 13,877.14 

Books 1,542.96 

Property  Incidentals,  2  1-3  per  cent.— 

Insurance  earned $  1,800.00 

Tax 346.68 

Kent 3,42().25 


$     1.920.25 


Cost  of  Providing  Building  Funds,  3  per  cent. — 

Bond  IsHue,  Advertising I  577.10 

"         '*       Attorneys'    Kees 252.55 

•*          *'       Lithographing  and  Delivery 365.00 

"         •*       Interest  and  Exchange 6,006.00 


14l,as:i.42 


n,b72.m 


7,200.65 
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67,115.45 
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Financial  Btatbxkxt.— OontiDuad. 

Cost  of  Maintaining  Schools,  Tuition,  27  1-6  per  cent.— 

Tuition,  Supervision I  3,000.00 

Teachers'  Salaries 64,115.45 

Contingent  Expenses,  9  1-3  per  cent.— 

Janitors*  Salaries I  7,337.00 

Secretary's  Salary 1,020.00 

Telephone 420.00 

Scavenger 360.00 

Census 426.00 

Freight  and  Cartage 485.00 

Miscellaneous  Expenses. ..', 738.79 

Blanks  542.10 

Stotionery 2,330.25 

Janitors'  Supplies 679.49 

Fuel,  Ught  and  Water 5,235.70 

Interest  on  Warrants 1,619.72 

Annual  Report 463.26 

21,656.30 

1244,399.00 


DETAIL  STATEMENT  OF  FUEL  ACCOUNT  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  189L 

FUKI/. 

Emerson  School I  1,048.66 

Central 777.10 

Bryant 267.26 

Longfellow 608.26 

Irving 614.25 

Fran  k  Un 610. 25 

Lowell 362.88 

Hawthorne 421.60 

Lincoln 310.37 

Total f  5,110.80 

watbb.  — 
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Detail  Statkmemt  of  Fuel  Account.— Continued. 

LIGHT. 

Emerson  school I        45.15 

rt7BL,    LIGHT  AND   WATER. 

l<Hiel  for  all  schools I    5,110.80 

Water"    "      •*        477.75 

Light   ••    "      "        45.15 

Total I    5,685.70 

Fuel  on  hand  June  30,  1891 400.00 

Total  ns^  during  year. . .  $    5,235.70 


STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  TACOMA  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT,  NO.  10,  FROM  JULY  1,  1«91— JAN.   1,   1892. 

RECRIPTH. 

Funding  Bonds,  Series  2 $66,340.00 

Building  Bonds 89,010.00 

Tax  Levy,  1891-1892  (Estimate  to  date) 75,000.00 

County  Treasurer,  overdrawn 10,547.20 

$240.797.20 

UISBUBSRMENTS.  «......^_. 

Outstanding  Warrants,  July  1,  '91 $108,363,77 

Permanent  Properties- 
Sites: 

Emerson $     14L80 

ix)ngfellow 293.70 

Whitman 8,189.75 

Sherman 20.00 

Edison 4,000.00 

Oakland 40.00 

$12,685.25 

Buildings- 
Bryant $  12,331.61 

Emerson 733.70 

Sherman 13,116.15 

Hawthorne 11 ,696.78 

Whitman 14,962.52 

University 2,666.89 

65,509.66 

BuUdings 1,143.62 

Furniture  and  Apparatus 3,817. 19 

Books 5(«.,S5 


73,722.06 
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Statement  of  Rkosipts  and  Disbussrments. — (Continued. 
Property  Incidentals- 
Insurance I     872.00 

Rent 2,742.68 

3,614.68 

Cost  of  Providing  Building  Fund- 
Bond  Issue  I     613.25 

Bond  Issue,  Interest 3,000.00 


Cost  of  Maintaining  Schools,  Tuition— 

Sapervision .  . .  I    1,500.00 

Teachers' Salaries 36,365.00 


3,513.25 


37,865:00 


Contingent  Expenses — 

Janitors'  Salaries I  3,972.50 

Other  Salaries  ..   1,514.67 

General  Expense 2,214.79 

Stationery 2,671.94 

Advertising 62.90 

BUnks 683.50 

Janitors'  Supplies 466.77 

Fuel,  Light  and  Water 2,141.37 

13.718.44 


1240,797.20 


STATEMENT  OF  RESOORCES  AND  LIABILITIES,  JAN.  1,  1892. 

BE80UB0S8. 

Buildings 1306,500.00 

Qrounds 263,600.00 

Furnitare  and  Apparatus 27,000.00 

Books • 2.500.00 

1599.500.00 

LIABILITIES. 

Bond  Issue  No.  1 $100,000.00 

"      No.  2 64,000.00 

••      No.  3 86,000:00 

Due  on  Sherman  Contract 14,000.00 

Due  on  Whitman  Contract 15,000.00 

Tacoma  School  District  No.  10 309,952.80 

UutsUnding  Warrants  Jan.  1,  1«92 10,547.20 

|5i».500.«0 
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STATEMENT  OP  PROPERTIES,  JAN.  1,  1892. 

Value  Value 

of  of  Total. 

Bl'dings.  Groonds. 

Bryant I  52,000  |  12,000  |  64,000 

Central 30,000  110,000  140,000 

Emerson 34,000  36,000  70,000 

Edison 4,000  4,000 

Franklin 20,000  6,000  26,000 

Hawthorne 25,000  15,000  40,000 

Irving 30,000  4,000  34,000 

Lincoln 12,600  17,600  30,000 

LongfeUow 14,000  16,000  30,000 

Lowell 13,000  24,000  37,000 

Oakland 10,000  1,000  11.000 

Sherman 26,000  10,000  36,000 

Sheridan 10,000  1,000  11,000 

Whitman 30,000  8,000  38,000 

Fumiture 27,000 

Books 2,500 

1306,600  1268,500  |500.600 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— COMPARATIVE. 


Year  ending. 


June,  '83 
June.  '84 
June,  '85 
June,  '86 
June,  '87 
Jane,  '88 
June,  '89 
June,  '90 
Dec.,  '90 
Dec.,  '91 


1 

1 

'p 

1  2 

J 

n 

it  ^ 

1 

M 

o  =2 

o 

B 

p 
7^ 

1  = 

s 
> 

1 

1  1.200 

%    1,200 

2 

3,865 

3,000 

2 

29,000 

34,000 

3 

32,623 

47,000 

4 

41,711 

72,000 

4 

62,959 

130.000 

5 

68,560 

240,000 

6 

140,321 

340,000 

9 

200,000 

435,896 

13 

352,000 

699,500 

§ 


676 
890 
1,010 
1,480 
1,540 
1,795 
2,644 
4,844 
6,701 
10,914 
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APPENDIX  TO  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


MONTHLY  EKPOBT8,  1888«. 


t!« 

J. 

^ 

6 

S 

£ 

< 

2 

Months. 

ginal  Bntri< 

erage  Mem 
ship. 

erage  Daily 
tendance. 

r  Cent,  of  At 
dance. 

c 

> 

► 

Q) 

9 

o 

^ 

< 

a; 

P4 

September 

1225 
202 
129 

1071.56 
1220.00 
U(H.75 

1016.63 

1146.37 

999.40 

94.87 
93.96 
89.33 

99.63 

October 

99.40 

NoTember 

98.45 

December 

161 

1187.00 

1103.76 

93.02 

99.06 

January 

179 

1397.80 

1311.40 

94.04 

9906 

February 

106 

1428.75 

1322.63 

92.87 

99.40 

March 

126 

1485.60 

1398.40 

94.13 

99.57 

i^' :  :  :  ;  :  : :  :  : 

136 

1521.66 

1416.36 

93.02 

99.11 

73 

1528.50 

1424.67 

93.17 

99.69 

June 

9 

1370.35 

1286.67 

93.20 

99.50 

MONTHLY  REPORTS,  1889-90. 


Month. 


September 
October . . . 
NoYember 
December . 
January  . . 
February  . 
March  . . . . 

April 

May 

Jane 


a  d 

S  d 

>-    g 

<    « 

=1 

0S    s 

&^ 

-i 

'1 

1811 

1534.96 

1465.33 

95.44 

296 

1825.25 

1713.76 

93.89 

143 

1835.50 

1708.75 

93.09 

73 

1824.51 

1704.22 

93.4« 

106 

1849.35 

1666.16 

90.13 

94 

1925.21 

1802.72 

93.63 

167 

2081 

1967.80 

W.54 

195 

2138 

1993 

93.26 

49 

2110 

1974 

U3.M 

9 

1970.79 

1914 

93.42 

99.58 
99.63 
99.53 
99.36 
99.37 
99.73 
99.71 
99.62 
99.55 
99.65 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS— 1888-89. 

Population  (estimated)  30,000 

Whole  namber  of  pupils  enrolled  daring  the  year  in  all  the  schools: 

Boys 1,192 

Girls 1,102 

Total 2,294 


Average  number  belonging 1,328.52 

Average  daily  attendance 1,238.43 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 93.21 

Per  cent,  of  punctuality J)9.52 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  excluding  teachers  not  in 

charge  of  rooms Sft 

Average  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  each  teacher,  based  on  daily  aver- 
age attendance 4H 


GENERAL  STATISTICS,  1889-90. 

Population  of  the  city  (estimated) 38,000 

Enumeration  5  to  21 5,028 

Enumeration  under  5  years 4,400 

Enumeration  of  First  Ward 628 

Total  enumeration  in  City  ( school  age ) 5,555 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  no  duplicates 3,045 

Average  number  belonging  daily 1,909 

Average  number  attending  daily 1790.94 

Probable  number  in  private  schools 856 

Total  days  in  session 200 

Days  actually  taught 197 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 93.40 

Per  cent,  of  punctuality 99.64 

Total  cases  tardiness 3,125 


GENERAL  STATISTICS— 1890-91. 

Population  of  the  city  (  estimated  ) 42,000 

Enumeration.  June  1,  1891 6,540 

Enumeration  under  5  years 4,000 

*N  umber  estimated  in  private  schools    . . 960 

♦Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  no  duplicates 4,0f>5 

•Average  number  belonginj;  daily 2785.efi 

♦Average  number  attending  daily 2W8.76 

Total  days  in  session 200 

Days  actually  taught 197 

♦Per  cent,  of  attendance 95.09 

♦Per  cent,  of  punctuality 90.73 

♦Total  cases  tardiness 2,908 

♦^'o  account  is  taken  of  statistics  for  annexed  territory. 


Tables  of  Registration  and  Attendance  for  the  Year. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  PRINCIPALS. 


HKiH  SCHOOL— M18S  ABBIE  E.  CrSHMAN,  PRINCIP.VL. 


ACCK88ION8. 


PBE8KNT. 

ABSENT. 

be 

-/J 

/: 

>-. 

* 

U 

^s 

0^ 

o 

•-  S 

r' 

.-4  0? 

a> 

OS   CA 

3 

S 

5 

H 

*       1       * 

S 

s 

6 

o 

d 

<     ,      a. 

< 

Oi 

Y* 

^i 

Z 

146831  14710 

558 

531 

15241 

1089 

12 

Average  daily  attendance 73.48 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 96.42 


Number  belonging.  .Tune  26  . . .    . 
l*upils  neither  absent  nor  tardy. 
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BRYANT  SCHOOL,  INCLUDING  HKiH  SCHOOL. 

Opened  April  20.  1891. 

MiBS  Abbie  E.  Cushman,  Principal. 


Nam  El  OF  TEACHEB8. 


A.  £.  Cash  man.. 
Leona  Larrabee . . 
Clare  Weaver .... 
Genevieve  Boush 
Carolyn  Nicbols 


Totals 8 


ACCKSSIONS. 


7 
1 

12 
2 
4 


26 


79 
31 
24 
65 
62 


261 


I 

L088B8.  I  PBESENtI  ABSENT. 


^   ,  ^ 


2 


13 


O  I  < 


17  '2947  2955 

6  1132  1132 

2  1328  1333| 

13  ;2098  2108 

12  2f)66  2()68 


99 
38, 
32i 

891 
110' 


91 
38 

27 

79 

108 


c 
o 


35  a 


55 


I® 


3046 
1170 
1360 
2187 
2176 


190 

7fi 

59, 

168  27 
21M  24 


48    U"i71051«)    3f>sl  343    iH)H9  j  7ir.">9 


Membership,  June  26 234 

Average  Membership 248.47 


Average  duily  atteiidaiu^e 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  . . . 


2:^9.  r>s 

<M).42 
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ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   PRINCIPALS. 


EMBR80N  BDILDING— A.  A.  Babtow,  Principal. 


ACCB88I0N8. 

LOSSES. 

PBEflEVT. 

ABSENT. 

< 

X 
6 

Names  op  Tkachkbs 

i 

t 
S5 

1 

1 

S 
H 

< 

a 

'Ec 
§ 

1 

6 

Jen'ie  L.  Thompson 

Minnie  UdeU 

Anna  Underwood.. 

Anna  Heath 

Sophie  Serfling 

Mattie  Smyth 

Agnesse  Adair 

Lexce  Thomas 

Rachel  Kales 

A.  B.  Cushman 

M.  A.  Freeman  .... 
Leona  Larrabee 

86 
61 
63 
39 
2 
12 
82 

135 
87 
34 
33 

003 

37 
37 
41 
43 

13 
36 

4 

73 
49 
13 
14 

9 
13 
17 

:« 

81 
64 
44 

7 
61 

2 
11 

7 

It) 

a* 

2 

4 

41 
71 
1 
76 
83 
32 
35 

369 

49 
64 
<i2 
66 

4 

22 
46 

9 

\m 

84 
18 
22 

555 

9153 
8073 
9260 
8224 
1311 
6904 
9453 
1612 
11269 
11729 
2710 
4470 

9.91    466 
8079   312 
9212!  ;i20 
82a>'  410 
m)\      66 
6916    276 
9482    43(i 
I(i08     31 
1126f>l  463 
11762:  469 
2710    117 
4438    224 

627 
304 
364 
426 

76 
2(W 
407 

35 
466 
440 
117 
2(i3 

961  >   992 
8383!  516 
9676]  684 
8634    835 
13771  142 
6179   638 
JW8$)   W3 
1613.    66 
11712   909 
121ft6    8JI9 
2827    23* 
4701    497 

22 
27 

n 

J8 
3 
36 
31 
13 

<;«> 

0 

I 

19 

Totals 

369       341 

83159 

83a'iO  ilVi8'3677 

86774  7'21.'S 

2«»3 

Membership  June  26 .'.....    347 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOl^li.  L.  Lvnt,  Principal.    • 


ACCBSSIONH.       LOSSES. 


PRESENT. 


Names  OK  Teachers 


H.  L.  Lunt 

Rachel  McFarlane  . 

Alice  Titlow 

Anna  Eaton 

Minnie  Macfarlane . 
Ix>ui8e  H.  Manroe  . 


Totals 205   2211  271 


7 

m 

20 
8 

70 
34 


k 


H  I  H  I 


C  ' 


13'  34; 

41  29 

28!  49 

24|  59 

651  49 

60|  61 


25' 
70' 

43 

;^! 
75, 

65' 


7 
29 
12 
10 
76 

;^6 

17o|  317  »m3  36297 


3529 
7(i80 
5727 
M72 
8.686 
5379 


X 
au 

W82 
7611 
5724 
6473 
8609 
6398 


269  306 
468  637 
441  444 
246  245 
638  616 
433,  414 

2385  2461 


o 
7\ 


3788  565 
8148  1006 
6168  886 
6718  491 
9124  106:) 
5812   847 


38768  4846 


^ 

- 

Qi 

0. 

•  M 

j= 

■E 

t 

" 

•2 

6 

» 

r. 

S 

90 

22 

60 

37 

34 

42 

2J> 

42 

63 

33 

34 

a* 

300  210 


Average  Membership 193.79 

Average  daily  attendance   ....    181.67 
I'er  cent,  of  attendance ft3.74 


Per  cent,  of  punctuality 92,22 

Av.  daily  attendance '  per  room 
for  year 90 
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HAWT 

HORNB  SCHOOL-M188  H 

A.  Salisbury,  Pbimcipal. 

ACCBSSIONS. 

LOSSES. 

PBBSKNT. 

AB8BMT. 

d 
789B 

HNll 
8620 

mM 

6 
z 

K76 
H72 

7^l 

^,ii2 
118 
;J0 

, 

Names  op  TBArHKRM. 

1  *S. 

\s, 
% 

100 
125 
69 
66 
73 
64 
1     37 
62 

1 
c 

47 

36 
34 
37 
44 

1 

s 
t 

U 
13 
34 
34 
33 
67 

1 

i 

0 

si 
< 

% 

Ok 

\m 

176 

m 

446 

522 

330 
315 
232 

dm 

1 

H 

6 
55 

MiM  Tonneson 
Sin,  Ryan  .    . 

70 
67 
40 
36 

48 
fi7 

66 
82 
62 
59 
62 
62 
48 
64 

7463 
9819 
8375 
8229 
8783 
6435 
6460 
7201 

7447 
9773 
8376 
8251 
87»i: 
64(37 
6441 

72fj;t 

62896 

43 
46 

MissPfckard  . 
Miss  Winelaiid 
Miss  Lovell      . 
Miss  Steele .    . 

20 
58 
18 
11 

Miss  Kellogg  . 
Mrs.  Hopkins  . 

23 
295 

581    36 
74     71 

13 
16 

Totals 

584 

3371  436 

486 

62766 

a5ti»<^ 

,val 

225 

Membership,  June  26  .  . 
Average  membership  .  . 
Average  daily  attenaaDoe  . 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  .    . 


296.  Per  cent,  of  punctuality      .    .    .    99.82 

328.43  Av.  daily  attendance  per  room 

313.60  for  the  year 39. 

95.48 


LINCOLN 

8CH 

001 

.-Ja 

8.   8 

Lkwis,  Principal. 

ACC 

1 

BSSIOKS. 

LOSSES. 

PBKSRNT. 

ABSEVT. 

c 

< 

00 

^ 

Nambs  OK  Tbachbbs. 

a 

1 

17 

1- 

1 

H 
>» 

1 

1 

i 

9g 

si 

% 

s 
0 

0 

2i 

d 

s 

6 

:z5 
39 

n 

sq 

0 

< 

a* 
6104 

< 

04 

^ 

r<  ' 

^ 

J.  8.  Lewis     .... 

17 

19 

20 

5119 

196 

211 

5315 

407 

9 

Ida  R.  Pratt    .... 

60 

36 

33 

19 

53 

6783 

6779 

337 

341 

7120   678 

21 

Angle  Rice 

Nellie  M.  Thompson    . 

62 

41 

42 

46 

52 

8348 

8372 

377 

353 

8725    730 

37 

69 

36 

36 

58 

50 

7891 

7904 

331 

318 

8222   649 

30 

Maggie  Macfarlane .    . 
K.T  Kelly 

51 

30 

64 

39 

5;^ 

8343 

8341 

313 

316 

8656   628 

30 

120 

45 

18 

61 

69 

,     97(i5 

JK^ 

371 

302 

10136!  673 

53 

<fenevieve  Boush     .    . 

121 

51 

94 

181 

106 

7246 

7233 

600 

613 

7846,1213 

109 

Totals 

512 

256 

284 

423 

403 

5^95 

63567 

2525 

2453 

66020 

4978 

289 

Membership  June  26 226  Per  cent,  of  attendance    ....    96.30 

Average  membershin     ....    280.1         Per  cent,  of  punctuality  .    .    .    .    99.73 
Average  daily  attenaance  .    .    .    267.66       Av.  daily  attend'e  per  room  for  y'r    44 
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ANNtTAT.   KKPORT   OP   PRINCIPALS. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

— W.  M.  Hkinkt,  Principal. 

ACCB88IO>8. 

LOSSES. 

PBBSBNT. 

ABSRNT. 

< 

Month 

9 

668 
51 
25 

1 
2 
s 

1 

i 
1 

< 

11781 

< 

387 

s 
•3b 

§ 

c 

h 

6 

V, 

i 
1 

September  . . 

43 
44 

.S8 

20 

fl5 

20 

21 

24 

7 

175 

9 

4 

32     79 

l(i5     C)7 

19'     40 

(\H     55 

15     80 

2     96 

185      88 

32     .Mi 

1      58 

118:^1 

4.37 

12218;  824 
124($2    915 
11300   810 
Ur731    851 
10675  1103 

:i8 

October 

12402    11983 
10900;  10896 

4.%i  479 
4aS    413 
419   432 
591    512 
5.'>4    016 
520    605 

37 

November 

37 

December 

13'     36 
161     54 

2;     75 

371     55 

5i     32 

2     26 

10315 
10174 

9838 

10302 
10253 
9S84 
9759 

4<< 

February 

:{H 

March 

10500 

103W 

9375 

8948 

107541 

1170 
1131 

.37 

April 

*U 

Uky 

8907.     8891 
8549     K524 

408 
39J) 

4W 
4*^4 

4860 

8921     28 

June 

823     2S 

084 

Totals 

8631  448 

361 

557 

102989  102«J)r4552 

9402   3(>T 

Membership,  June  2 
Average  membershi 
Av.  daily  attendance 
Per  cent,  of  attendai 

6 

431 
.     537. 
.     514. 

Per  cent,  of  Dunctualitv                     iM).K*i 

p  f  0 
J  for 
ice.. 

r  year . 
year . . 

7(;5 

20 

728 

Average   daily   attendance   per 
room  for  year 43 

ANNUAL  RBPOHT-RE-CAPITULATION  BY  BlILDINfJS. 


ACCESSIONS. 

LOSSES.  ;      PRESENT. 

ABSENT. 

i 

at 

9 

SCHOOL. 

'H. 

1 

c 
I 

1 
s 

c 

s 

tberwise. 

M. 

S 

X 

>i 

s 
'So 
§ 

6 

Is 

X 
6 

0.  Tardiness 

enibership  J 
26th. 

:z5 

a? 

M 

» 

0   ■     < 

&.' 

< 

A< 

2:; 

S5 

^    ^ 

Bryant  School . . 

6 

26 

261 

13 

48     ft571 

9596 

368 

343 

9939 

711 

50,  234 

Central       "    . . 

863 

418 

361 

557 

6841102989 

102691 

4552 

4850 

107541 

9402 

367;  432 

Emerson     '•    .. 

603 

a59 

.341 

401 

5551  831.59 

83060 

8568 

3677 

86727 

7246 

263'  347 

Franklin     **    .. 

205 

221 

271 

170 

3171  36373 

.36297 

^86 

24G1 

38758 

4846 

300   210 

Hawthorne"    . . 

584 

295 

337 

4.35 

485   62785 

62716 

2921 

2J)90 

«570r{ 

5911 

223|  29r? 

Irvine          "    .. 
Lincoln 

191 

224 

476 

254 

350   43202 

43251 

2114 

20f« 

45316 

4179 

I861  287 

512 

256 

284 

423 

403   53945 

53567 

2525 

2453 

26920 

4978 

287   22B 

Longfellow  "    . . 

669 

474 

747 

72f) 

733    87781 

87770 

4071 

4082 

91852 

81.53 

433    431 

Lowell        •*    .. 

430 

363 

159 

1«> 

541 

50653 

50556 

4619 

4716 

55272 

9335 

790   247 

Totals 

4065  2866 

3237 

3142 

4116 

5.30008 

529494 

27123 

27637 

557131 

54760 

290812710 

Average  membership 2785.655 

Average  daily  attendance 2648.755 


Per  cent,  of  attendance  96.085 

Per  cent,  of  punctuality 99.725 
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QBKARAL   StATtSl^ICd. 


REPORT  OF  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 


Month. 

It 

No.  of 

Adults. 

No.  of 
Minors. 

1 

Ji 

January    

February 

March 

15 
20 

20 

40    1    74 

40         66 

8         29 

114 
96 
37 

76 
60 
27 

29.50 

19.25 

8.00 

Totals 

55 

66.76 

The  report  of  each  month  was  complete  in  itself. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  refsristration  of  the  entire  number  of  different 
persons. 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 

S 

4» 

^« 

o« 

Ykar. 

S.2 

1 

a 

1 

si 
1^ 

If 

c 
175 

c 

2 

S 

1880 

1881 

271 

96 

1882 482 

211 

1883 768 

286 

437 

1 

1884 

974 

206 

12    ' 

1886 

1048 

74 

12   ; 

1886 

1158 

110 

964 

18    , 

1887 
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23 

1888 
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21 

1 
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2 
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ABSTRACT  OK  BBPORTS  FOR  YEAR  1891-92. 


fiiKPmiHRR. 


High  School 
Hryant  *' 
Central  *' 
Emerson  ** 
Franklin  '* 
Hawthorne** 
Irving  ** 
IJncoin  " 
Longfellow** 
Lowell 
rniversity*' 
Whitman  *' 
Oakland  ** 
Sheridan  *' 
Edison        *' 


Totals . 


1 


22 


165 
312 
&30 
382 
201 
359 
245 
195 
283 
283 
380 
158 
42 
22 

50: 


3607  (52 


30 

5 

12 

9 

61 

13 

66 

7 

3 

100 

3 

1 


316 


11 


6 
59 
79 
21 
20 

9 
37 
45 
59 
26 
121 


101 
213 
588 
338 

235 

139 

203 

166 

198 

346 

417 

133 

50 

63 

58 


495  3198 


160 
288 

380 
202 
411 
226 
217 
234 
269 
369 
158 

37 
.20 

51 


! 
s  I  < 


150  9 
258.62 
469 
347.7 
168  6 
357  35 
176.5 
180  3 
224.4 
258 
3259 
137 
30  5 
16.3 
42.85 


234  3490  3143  45  3060  97  97 . 4 


148.3 
252  77 
455.46 
337 
162  77 
353  86 
171.42 
176.5 
219.45 
249  3 


315  4  96 


132  9 
29  25 
14  72 
41  40 


o8 


r 


& 


100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9(i. 
99. 
99. 
99 
99 
98 
99 
99. 


1^ 

75  6 

76  12 
8610 
68>  6 
95|10 
88j  8 
82|  6 
90|  6 
61!  H 
84|10 
64  5 
541  1 
49'  1 
77|  1 


,29.7 
42.1 
37.9 
37.7 
27.1 

35  4 
21.4 
294 

36  6 
31.1 
31.5 
25  6 
29.26 
14.72 
41.45 


99  8  I. 


October. 
High  School 
Bryant 
Central       *'  . 
Emerson     '*  . 
Franklin    **  . 
Hawthorne'*  . 
Irving         ** 
Lincoln       **  . 
Longfellow*'  . 
lx)well 
I'ldversity** 
Whitman   **  . 
2)heridan    '*   . 
Edison        '*  . 
Oakland     '* 
Tide  Flats  '* 


Totals . 


KOVKMBKB. 

High  School 
Hrvant  '* 
Central 
Emerson  ** 
Franklin  ** 
Hawthorne** 
Irring  " 
Lincoln 
lx>ngfellow** 
lA>well  ** 
University  *• 


9 

5 

75 

0 

164 

25 

25 

10 

58 

457 

35 

290 

29 

22 

13 

76 

645 

2i 

466 

23 

22 

12 

57 

369 

21 

380 

lO!  16 

13 

20 

261 

22 

221 

37|  27 

17 

73 

582 

25 

419 

34I  18 

18 

39 

353 

9 

257 

26  15 

14 

46 

291 

23 

226 

22  20 

6 

78 

187 

6 

204' 

23  26 

11 

57 

526 

12 

272 

39  25 

89 

101 

549 

13 

4211 

12  f{ 

1 

18 

IftS 

35 

1591 

8  3 

3 

48 

9  28 

3  2 

4 

95 

12  52 

6  5 

14 

125 

11 

W 

4 

12 

0 

0 

16 
36l» 

301 

232 

216 

&19 

4759 

259 

164.6 

293  15 

464.35 

377  25 

213  8 

423  a5 

251.55 

225 

213  30 

275  3  I 

421.5 

169.45 

25.6  I 

52.5  I 

37.7 

14.6 


162.72198.861100 


282  2296.1 
448.23:96  52; 
368.aS|97.65 
207  27196.94 
408  8  196.57 
245.72  96.55 
217  6  96.69 
208. 64197  80 
262.13195.25;  99 
407  82|96.74i 
154.99  96  98, 

24  A   95  31> 
49.175  94      I 

34.57  91.65 


14.6  ilOO    ,100 


259 36l» 3615  65  3469  7296  701  99  84  . 


32.5 
47 

37.4 
36.8 
34  5 
37  2 
30  7 
36  3 
34  8 
32  8 
40.8 
31 
24  4 
49  2 
^6 
14.6 


4   5 
4  24 

15  .36 
15;  19 
11,  15 
14  a5 

16  37 
6  17 

10'  20 
3  24 
19  26 


8 
13  45 
24  73 
10  44 
76|  89 
24  5(i 
10  51 
31 
36 
46 
60 


10 


1.58 
412 
588 
381 
333 
497 
303 
272 
181 
537 
524 


0| 

33 

28' 
22, 

28 
151 

27i 

8' 

22 

151 


lf}5'  163.85! 

286j  290  2:^1 

448  457.8 

380'  385 

2341  231  7 

426  42h.25 

269  258  5  , 

222  223.1 

202  204.2  I 

255  267  6  j 

416  420.2  ' 


159.9 
279  95 
442  8 
376  48 
233  37|9() 
415  82fr 
250  92 
216.3 
199  6 
254  17 
407.1 


58  100 

45  m 

77  JK). 

41  J)9 

OJ)'  9{) 

(Ki-  {If) 

m  JW 

74  JK» 

88  9J). 


5 

7  !  6 
75112 
81,10 

71!  6 
HS  I2i 

:v^,  8! 
m\  6| 
m  6 

78l  8 
Will 


32 

46  7 

36.9 

37.6 

38.9 

34  7 

31  3 

36.1 

33.3 

31  H 

37 


80 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS  FOR  YEAR  1891-92— Com. 


Month. 


Noyii.MBE&(Con). 

Whitman  '*  

Oakland     "  

Sheridan    *'     

Tide  Flats"  

Edison       *• 


%\1 


^     'g 


^^ 


3j  13| 

5 


Totals 1  127  276i  188 


K 

00 

.M 

1 

1 

1 

s 

Q 

"35 

1 

25 

2a3 

1 

23| 

7 

106 

17 

3 

76 

19 

2 

21 

o 

12 

217 

16 

598 

4872 

319 

ii 

9 

Average 
emberahip 

II 

>< 

o  8 

r 

•0 

1 

6 

>•  — 

1= 

IM 

S 

< 

&.< 

0^(14 

^ 

< 

169.25 

152.42 

95.86 

99.23 

5 

30.5 

37  86  8 

33.15 

92.32 

98.77 

1 

33.2 

28|  27.8 

25.9 

93.16 

98.26 

1 

25.9 

18  ,163 

15.76 

97 

99  87  1 

15.8 

52,  50 

1 

44.82 

95.5 

99.55 

1 

44. H 

3592,3620  3 

3498.5 

96.63 

99.78 

Dkcembkr. 
High    School 
Bryant       "   . , 
Central       '*  ., 
Emerson    " 
Franklin    "  . 
Hawthorne*'  . 
Irving         "  . 
Lincoln       **  . 
Longfellow  *'  . 
ix>well        "   . 
University  "  . 
Whitman   "  . 
Sheridan    " 
Tide  Flats  '*  . 
Kdison        •*  . 
Oakland     *•  . 


Totals I    62  265     76 


6.  128 
39;  422 
88  521 
m  341 
23i  365 
52  459 
40,  277 
22,  .319 
35  147 
46  451 
485 
214 
79 
9 
281 
155 


47 

19 

2 

22 
13 


0  159, 

23  275; 

40  432 

13  370; 

.30  2.30 

18  416. 

9  271 

61 ;  221 


13 

203 

43 

234 

17 

412 

23 

154 

11 

30 

3 

18 

21 

47 

35 

34 

162.5 

275  3 

445.85 

380.6 

231.8 

419  8 

271.66 

224.36 

202.30 

245.3 

420.7 

155.25 

30 

18 

51.1 

37.56 


159.1 

264.7 

432.83 

372.1 

222.67 

408.32 

264.72 

216.37 

198 

234 

408 

149.9 

28 

17 

44.07 

33.68 


62  98 
03  93 
.57  97 


03  93 
75  98 


489  4653   360  3606  3621. 9613480. 37|96. 09 


97.9 
96.14 
97.08 
97.73 
96.07 
97.26 
97.45 
96.46 
10 
56 
12 
96.63 
41 
75 
86.25 


100 
99.78 
99  77 
99.91 
99.66 
99.88 
99.91 
99.29 
99.83 
99.64 
99.89 
99.66 
99.01 
99.67 
98.69 
98.65 


99.74 


5  31.8 
644  1 

12i3fi.l 
10137.2 

6  37.1 
12134 

^33  1 
636.1 
6i33  1 


29.3 
37  1 
29.9 
0 
17.8 
44.1 


January. 
High  School. 
Bryant  '*  . 
Central  •*  . 
Emerson  '•  . 
Franklin  '*  . 
Hawthorne"  . 
Irving  '*  . 
Lincoln  "  . 
lx)ngfellow"  . 
Lowell  "  . 
University"  . 
Whitman  "  . 
Sheridan  "  . 
Oakland  *  . 
Edison  "  . 
Tide  Flats  *'  . 


6 

2 

10 

7 

56 

9 

56 

20 

60 

60 

las 

28 

43 

11 

80 

13 

22 

4 

M 

28 

60 

6 

96 

5 

47 

8 

53 

8 

17 

14 

40 

19 

34 

9 

41 

16 

49 

6 

63 

23 

56 

8 

100 

6 

20 

4 

16 
2 

3 

11 

1 

12 

11 

12 

34 

38 

3 

5 

4 

197 

495 

173 

804 

186 
568 
5^ 
417 
472 
641 
299 
407 
184 
489 
729[ 
293 

871 
123 
113 

52 


3  157 
17 


439 
372 

12  215 
9,  413 
9  278 

13  220 
111  224 
23:  242 


Totals.. 197  495  173  80414682  290  3567  3601.65  3488.23  96.86  99.79 


399 
168 
31 
351 
66 
20 


157 

296.8 

439.45 

383.90 

225.2 

412.15 

277  45 

231.10 

218.05 

1M8.76 

403.70 

168.35 

30  30 

34  25 

65.4 

20.5 


152.35 

281.85 

423 

373 

213.4 

396.12 

269.97 

210.93 

213.45 

235.82 

385.47 

161.06 

28.12 

31.17 

62.6 

19.42 


97  03 
94.96 
36  96  32 
50  97.29 
94.86 
96.11 
97.30 
95.39 
97.89 
95.07 
95.48 
95.80 
92.82 
91.02 
95.63 
94.7 


99.9 

99.8£ 

99.78 

99.86 

99.86 

99.91 

99.91 

99^87 
99.98 
99  86 
99.14 
98.13 
98.07 
99  3 
99.4 


30.6 
46.9 
35  3 
37  4 
35.6 
33.0 
33  7 
35.2 
35.6 
27  0 
35  0 
32.2 
28.1 
31  2 
231.3 
119  4 
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PUPILS 
Pupils  who  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  year  1890-91 : 

BRYANT  SCHOOL — HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Jay  Lawshe,  Nellie  Evans,  Josie  Scholes,  Walter  Boardman, 
Josie  Holgate,  Katie  Thompson,  Emma  Halverson,  Harry 
Pincus. 

Eighth  Grade — Hilton  White,  Annie  Moeller. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

B  Eighth  Grade — Winifred  Chesney,  Carrie  Bolt 

B  Seventh  Grade — Maude  Braden,  Nat.  Pritchard,  John 
Knobel,  Harry  Reinhardt. 

Fourth  Grade — Frank  Davidson,  Otto  Durboraw,  Bertha 
Klotz. 

Third  Grade — Annie  Hawes,  Claude  Baker,  Mary  Searles. 

A  Fifth  Grade — Kate  Smith,  Hattie  Lody,  Glen  Matthews, 
Frank  Forler. 

A  Third  Grade — Marion  Jackson,  Bessie  Card,  Kate  Kar- 
stetter,  Crete  Pritchard,  Stella  Reinhardt. 

EMERSON   SCHOOL. 

A  Seventh — B  Sixth  Grades — Jennie  M.  Holgate,  Huldah 
Mann,  Bessie  Wade,  Lettie  Agnew,  Nelda  Kalenborn,  Walter 
Reichenbaeh,  Earl  Darrow,  Fred  Eagan,  Wynne  Garlick 
Cora  Wade. 

A  Fifth  Grade — Henry  Dirr,  Arthur  Rutherford,  Lorilla 
Sipe. 

Third  Grade—Dell  Charters,  Viola  Seams,  Fred  Wadlin. 

Second  Grade — Ernest  CliflFord. 

LINCOLN    SCHOOL. 

Fifth  Grade — Oscar  Peterson. 
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Third  Grade — Clara  Mullen.  Lucetta  Castle,  Edgar  Castle. 

Fourth  Grade — Levi  McWilliams,  Lulu  Stearns. 

Second  Grade — Joseph  Fink,  Harry  Tilley,  Isabel  AUaback, 
MoUie  Bleeker,  Josephine  Jenkins,  Ada  Law,  Annie  McMillan. 

A  First  Grade — Josie  Todd,  Myrtle  McWilliams,  Laura  Bir- 
telson. 

LONGFELLOW    SCHOOL. 

A  Sixth  Grade — Frances  Bliven,  May  Howie,  Godfrey  Olsen. 

A  Fifth  Grade— Hattie  Barlow. 

A  Fourth  Grade — Florence  Walker. 

B  Fourth  Grade— Maud  Smith,  Ella  Bringolf. 

A  First  Grade — Antone  Peterson. 

Third  Grade — Louis  Tyler,  Mattie  Wheaton. 

HAWTHORNE  SCHOOL. 

Fourth  Grade — June  Bradeii,  Mary  Nasset,  Lloyd  Braden, 
George  Boerner. 

Third  Grade— Ettie  Miller,  Tony  Russ,  Esther  Russ,  Ewald 
Barks. 

Second  Grade — Margie  Hoke,  Willie  Pendle. 

First  Grade — Myrtle  Shute,  Frank  Bacon,  Elsie  Kent. 

N.  B. — Owing  to  the  great  number  of  transfers  made  neces- 
sary by  opening  new  buildings  and  overflow  schools  this  rec. 
ord  is  not  complete  and  accurate.  The  pupils  named  above 
are  entitled  to  honorable  mention  for  their  faithful  and 
prompt  attendance. 

IRVING  SCHOOL. 

From  time  building  was  opened  in  October  until  the  close 
of  the  school  year  the  following  have  a  record  for  perfect  at- 
tendance: 

Clara  Elliott,  Lina  Miller,  Bertlia  Wiard,  Bertha  Christen- 
sen,  Taszarski,  Arthur  Hooton,  Charles  Corey,  Alwin  Pestel, 
Willie  Nelson,  Clyde  Bell,  Jack  Blackman,  Laura  Dahl,  Tekla 
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Anderson,  Mabel  Chezum,  Ollie  Hooton,  Ethel  Chamberlain, 
Damon  Fish,  Louis  Techunko,  Willie  Gale,  Wm.  Weinrich, 
John  BoUe,  Oscar  Howard,  August  Peterson. 

Pupils  who  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  year 
of  1889  and  1890: 

EMERSON    SCHOOL. 

Grade  1 — Ernest  CliflFord,  Tosie  Jaeger,  Willie  Rogers,  Hat- 
tie  Agnew,  Victoria  Levy. 

Grade  5 — Nelda  Kalenborn. 

Grade  6 — Carrie  Linquist. 

Preparatory  Class — Arion  Kalenborn,  Lettie  Mullen,  Emma 
Halverson,  Grace  Garretson. 

CENTRAL    SCHOOL. 

Third  Grade — Otto  Durboraw,  Josie  Blodgett,  Grace  Gan- 
dolfo,  Minnie  Raduenzel  Leona  Ward. 

Fourth  Grade — Albert  Ulsh,  George  Isham,  Gilbert  Bur- 
roughs, Henry  Dirr,  Jessie  Larson,  Rasmus  Hendrickson, 
George  Isham,  Arthur  Rodenzel,  Carrie  Gropper. 

Fifth  Grade — Alfred  Manion,  Fred  Hopkins,  Augusta  Carl- 
son. 

Sixth  Grade — Augusta  Nachtsheim,  Lois  Wolf  kill,  Roy  Mul- 
len, Frank  McCarty. 

LONGFELLOW  SCHOOL. 

Grade  3 — Florence  Walker. 

HAWTHORNE    SCHOOL. 

Grade  5 — Jessie  Marble. 
Grade  6— Earl  Kent. 

LINCOLN    SCHOOL. 

Grade  1 — Frank  Neuman,  Fred  Wilt,  Martha  Isohoman, 
Maude  Porter. 
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N.  B. — Owing  to  the  great  number  of  transfers  made  neces- 
sary by  opening  new  buildings  and  overflow  schools,  this  rec- 
ord is  not  complete  and  accurate.  The  pupils  named  are  en- 
titled to  honorable  mention  for  their  faithful  and  prompt 
attendance. 

Pupils  who  have  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  1888 
and  1889: 

CENTRAL    SCHOOL. 

High  School — Flossie  Farnham,  Annie  Larson,  Jay  Lawshe, 
Arthur  Hovey,  Walter  Board  man. 

Eighth  Grade— Eva  Eells. 

Seventh  Grade — Minnie  Larson. 

Fifth  Grade— Maggie  Ulsh. 

Fourth  Grade — Forrest  Clark,  Albert  Ulsh,  Jessie  Larson. 

A  Fourth  Grade — Lea  Milligan,  Fred  Murry,  Minnie  Chap- 
man. 

B  I'^ifth  (Trade--E(lna  Stewart  Nelda  Kalenborn. 

A  First  and  B  Second  Grade — Charley  Anderson,  Clara 
Forbes,  Stella  Rinehardt,  Aggie  Briggs. 

LONGFELLOW    SCHOOL. 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades — Dora  Barlow,  Dora  Jeffrey. 
First  Grade — Frank  Blonden,  Bennie  Kean. 

NORTH    SCHOOL. 

First  Grade — Mabel  Cameron,  Harry  Manley. 
Second  (rrade — Mary  Miller. 

LINCOLN    SCHOOL. 

Second  Grade  —Clarence  Olsen. 

HAW'THORNE    SCHOOL. 

*  Clem  Georgeault,  Josa  Georgault. 
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DIRECTORY. 


YEAR. 


I 


DIRECTOB8. 


8UPT*8. 


1875.  . 

1876. . 
1877.. 
1878. 
1879. 

1880. 

• 

1881. 
1882. 
1883. 

1H(^. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889 


G.  W.  Alexander 


I.  8.  Walker 


..J.  8.  Walker 


T 


IC.  D.  Young 


I 


J.  S.  Walker 

C.  P.  Ferry 

J.  Halstead 

J.  Halstead 

S.  R.  Smith 

W.  H.  life 

H.  B.  Boatwiik  .... 

,W.  H.  Fie ;   

I  Kben  Pierce 

.iW.  H.  Fife |Samuei  Wilkeeon,  Jr. 

'Eben  Pierce  .  i . 

H.  C.  BoBtwick 

I  Eben  Pierce iSaniuel  Wilkeson,  Jr. 

H.  C.  Boatwick 

W.  B.  Blackwell i 

.  H.  C.  Boatwick CD.  Younj? 

I W.  B.  Blackwell 

Elwood  Evana 

.:W.  B.  Blackwell     

E.  Evans,  J.  8.  Howell. 

la  F.  Orchard 

.IDavidLieter J.  H.  Wilt 

'G.  VV.  Alexander i 

IJ.  P.  Chilberg ; 

-IG.  W.  Alexander J.  H.  Wilt J.  A  Hall 

iDavid  Liater IJ.  D.  Robb 

J.  P.  Chilberg 

iByron  Barlow 

.(David  Liater W.  J.  Meade |J.  D.  Robb 

'J.  H.  Wilt 

iS.  F.  Sahm ' 

•  Is.  F.  Sahm W.  J.  Meade J.  1).  Robb 

•Stoart  Rice 

W.  E.  Christie 

.  W.  E.  Christie W.  J.  Meade E.  P.  Younir 

Stoart  Rice 

John  Horafall ]   i 

.IStuart  Rice,  Pree W.  J.  Meade E.  P.  Young 

John  Horsfall U.  P.  Biiljer I   

S.  T.  Armstrong Mrp.  M.  E.  (iarriHon  . . . .  |     

John  Horsfall,  Prep IMrs.  M.  E.  Garrison F.  H.  Gault 

S.T.Armstrong '   ' 

Henry  Drum 

8.  T.  Armstrong,  Pres iMrp.  M.  E.  Garrison  ....  |F.  B.  (Jault 

Henry  Hrum | 

J.  A.  Wintermute ' 
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DIRECTORY. 


DIRECTORY— Continued. 


YBAK. 


OIRBCTOBtf. 


1890. .  Henry  Drum,  Pres 

J.  A.  Winfcermate 

R.  Kahler 

1891. .  J.  A.  Wintermate,  Free 

R.  Kahler,  Vice  Pres  . . . 

E.  A.  Collins 

Orno  Strong 

J.  W.  Morrison 

1892..  R.  Kahler,  Pres 

Orno  Strong,  Vice  Pres . 

J.  W.  Morrison 

J.  C.  Weatherred 

iJonathan  Smith 


CLERKS. 


bupt'k.  I 

-1 1 


C.  W.  Mock IF.  B.  Gaul^ 


C.  W.  Mock  . . . 


. . .  O.  W.  Mock 


F.  B.  GauH 


F.  H.  Gault 
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.'able  Showing  Experience,  Qualifications,  Salaries,  and  Term 


of  Service  of  Teachers. 


t.  1 


BBYAJCT  8CHOOL— H.  8. 

J.  W  Roberts* 

Annette  Bowman* 

Belle  Cook* 

I.uln  S.  Lamsoii* 

liCona  Larribee* 

Gillian  Sanborn* 


OBADK 

or 

II'ORK. 


Wheaton  College Pniicipal  . 

Illinois  Slate  Normal  Univj Drawing... 

Michigan  University Assistant. .. 

Albany  Normal " Hpecial 

Iowa  College.  Grinnell Assistant . . 

Vermont  University '• 

<  lare  A.  Weaver* , Female  College,  Pittsburg . . 

Nabel  H.  Brown* |Geneseo.  N.  Y.,  State  Nor 

BRYANT  PRIMARY. 

Anna  ISaton Train.  School 4th  and  5th 


iCatherine  (iraham 

Elizabeth  Sharpe 

Agneflse  Adair 

Maggie  Marfarlane*  . 
Klizabeth  J.  Kelly  ... 

OENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

K.8.  Bingham* 

Jennie  Thompson*  . 
JiiliaM.  Hanford*.   . 

Uxzie  Y.  Wead  

Minnie  (In thank  . . . 

IndaB.  Dnkes 

Mary  E.  Male 

Jolia  B.  Whiting*  . . . 

Uzzie  Larrimer* 

S.  J.  S.Davis 

<tertrude  MacLaffertv 
<- .  V.  8.  Rice 


Carleton  College    B  4,  A  .3 

Sioux  Falls  Pub.  Schools  . . , B  8,  A  2. . . 

Sandusky,  O 'B2,  A  I 

Ontario  S'ormal B  1 

Delmont  Academy,  Penn  .  !c  1. 


Principal 

A8 

B7 


Ay, 
A6 
A  5, 
B6 


B6 


Hamilton  College,  N.  Y. 

N.  H.  Normal  School. . 

Iowa  State  Agricu'l  (>ollege  j 

Peoria  Normal  School . . 

Taulatin  Academy     . . 

Public  Schools,  Iowa  . 

Pub.  Schools,  Eddyville,  laJA  4 

Wheaton  College,  ill |b  4 

High  School,  Creston,  la     .  A  3,  B  .3  . . 

Illinois  M.  E.  College    iB  3,  A  2. . . 

.  Schools  of  California B  2,  A  I .   . 

High  School,  OtUwa,  III..      B  1 

Carolyn  Nichols    i Bridgeport,  Conn C  I 

EM  SBSOK  SCHOOL. 

West.  Reserve  Nor.  School. .  Principal  . 

Pub.  Schools,  Wash  lA  8,  B  8 

University  of  Oregon '  A  7,  B  7 

Michigan  State  Normal  . . . .  |  A  6,  B  6. . . 

N.  Y.  State  Normal A  5,  B  6 

Oregon  State  University ...   IB  5 

University  of  Oregon i  A  4,  B  4  . 

Erie  City,  Pa A  3,  B  3 


12 
11 

6 
16 

2 

6 
13 

4 

1« 
5 
3 
15 
13 
21 

25 

7 

18 

5 

5 

10 

11 

14 

3 

18 

10 

10 

I 


Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Sep. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Apr. 


A.  A.  Bartow* 

Sophie  Serfling 

Veina  Adair* 

Minnie  Udell* 

I-ina  Burhans* 

Alice  Dorris    

Anna  Underwood 

Florence  1/Ovell   

Anna  Heath 

Uxce  Thomas.  . . 
Rachel  Fales* 

FRAN  KLIN  SCHOOL. 

W.  1).  (Jerard* 

Harriet  P.  Maxwell* 
Rachel  Macfarlane* 

Alice  Titlow 

Marion  Scholes.. 

^Oiadnate. 


Stephen  Coll.,  Columbia,  O. 

Penn.  Schools  

Conn.  State  Normal  School 

Westminster  ('ol.  Fulton,  Mo 

Frederickton,  N.  B 

Toronto  Normal  School . .  . 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Normal. 
High  School,  Atchison,  Kan 


A  2.  B2  . 
Al,  Bl     . 
B  I,  (M 

Principal    . 
(i,  7.  8      .... 
A  5.  B  5.  A4 
B4,  A  3. 
B3.  A2,B2 


10 


14 


.5* 

SIS 

35 "" 


1891 
1890 
1891 
1890 
18iK) 
1891 
I8S.5 
1891 


Feb.  1890 
Dec.  1891 
May  1890 
Sep.  1890 
Sep.  1889 
Sep.  1888 

Sep. 1891 
Oct.  1890 
Apl.  1889 
Feb.  1890 
Sep.  1887 
Apl.  1890 
Nov.l8iW 
Mar.l«K) 
Sep.  1891 
Nov.  1883 
Mayl88G 
Nov.  1883 
Apl.  1891 

.May  1891 
l'eb.1887 
Sep.  1891 
Apl.  18J)1 
Oct.  1890 
Sep.  18J)1 
Apl.  1890 
Mar.l8JiO 
Sep.  1889 
Mav  1891 


as 

S  08 


9  Feb.  1890 


Sep.  1«)1 
Dec.  IH91 
Feb.  l8iK) 
Nov.  1800 
Sep. 1891 


12000 
{100 
950 
950 
850 
950 
900 
960 

750 
750 
750 
800 
850 
850 

1500 
800 
850 
850 
850 
850 
8.50 
850 
750 
85(» 
850 
850 
700 

1500 
850 
650 
800 
800 
750 
850 
860 
850 
800 
850 

110(1 
750 
760 

80l» 
650 
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TABLE  SHOWING  BXPERIBNCE,  ETC.  OF  TEACHERS— Com. 


WHKBK  EDUCATBD. 


OKADB 

OP 
WORK. 


FftANKLIN  SCHOOL  (CON). 

Minnie  Macfarlane*  . . . 
Louise  Monroe    

HAWTHORNE  SCHOOL. 

Harriet  Salisbury*. . 

Eva  O.  Smith* 

Jennie  Miller* 

Estelle  Purinton* 

DeA.  Y.  Hopkins 

Mattie  Steele 

Oraoe  Salisbury*    . 
Nettie  Ziinmernian*. . 

Ellen  J.  Couch*  

Maude  Wineland 

Caioline  Coiineil* 

Mabel  Pickard   

Kate  A.  Ryan* 

IK  VINO  SCHOOL. 

Knuna  I'nthank     

R.  K.  I  orbes 

Jennie  Dillon 

Louibe  Osmond* 

Elizabeth  Shane 

Ilohilla  Wheeler  

Jennie  Wood 

('.  M.  Sherman* 

Jennie  Irwin* 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

Geo.  A.  Stanley* 

IdaR.  Pratt.  ' 

An)?ie  Rice 

Rose  Dailey* 

Nellie  M.  Thompson*. 

(lenevieve  Boush 

lon(;keloow  school. 

Anna  I.  Jackson* 

Margaret  Powell* 

Julia  Smith 

Anna  Vaile 

Harriet  Purinton 

Anna  L  Corey* 

LOWELL  SCHOOL. 

W.  N.  Allen* 

K.  Carmichael .   . . . 

Lillian  McCaffrey*. .   . 

Anna  Davis 

Lou  Kellogg 

Carrie  M.  Tonneson  . . 

PIONEER   BLOCK. 

Minnie  Mvthaler 

Kate  I^e  llardy 

L.  N.  Cushman 

*Qraduate. 


Toronto  Normal  School 
Wash.  State  rmversity  . 


lAI 
iB  1 


Milton  Coll.,  Wisconsin . . .    Principal     \ 

H.  8.,  Ludington,  Mich l7th  and  8th' 

Battle  Creek,  Mich..  H.  S  .6th 

Annie  Wright  Sem.,Tacoma  5th 

Maine  Seminaries A  4 

Gallon,  O.,  High  Sch<.ol         B4 

Wisconsin  State  Nor.  School,  A  3 

Beloit,  Wisconsin iB  3 

Westtield,  Mass.,  Normal  S.  2      

Galion  <>..  H  gh  School  ...   VI 


Minnesota  State  Normal 
Knends',  Bloomingdale,  Ac 
Evansville,  Ind.,  H.  School 

Pac.  Cniv.,  borest  Grove,  Or 

Westminster  (/ollege 

Platteville.  Nor 

Parson's  Col..  Fairfield,  la.. 
H.  S.,  (ireensborough,  Ind. 
Jordan  Ac,  Brock  port,  N.Y 
Albert  Lea  High  School . 
Waterloo,  la..  High  School. 
H.  S.,  Springfield,  111 


B  I 
CI 
C  I. 


Principal    .' 
5th.«th,7th 

4th   

A3 1 

B3 

A  2,  B2      . 

A  1 

A  1 

Bl ' 


jState  Normal,  Mich 

'Morrison.  111.,  Schools 

Tacoraa  High  School 

High  School,  Clinton,  la .. . 

High  School,  Tacoma  

jUach  Wood  Col.,  Nor'fk,  Va 

'Pac.  Univ..  Forest  Grove.  Or 
State  Nor.  and  Allegh'y  Cul 
Tacoma  Schools 
Rochelle,  111.... 
,St.  Paul's  Sch..  WallaWalla 
H.  S.,  Springfield,  111. 

Kansas  Normal  College  . . 

Elmira  College. 

;Mt.(Jar'llSeni 

.Minneapolis.  Minn 

Colorado  Univ 


Principal 
3rd 

A  2 

B2 

A  1        .    . 
Bl    


Principal 
A  4,  3  6 
3.B3 
A2,  B2 
Al,  Bl 
CI 


Principal 
6th  and  7th  i 

5th  

.3d  and  4th. 
2nd  and  3d 


Iowa  State  Normal A  1,  B  1. 


iH.  S.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 2nd  . 

(Carson  City,  Nevada 1st.. . 


I  Iowa  Schools. Ungraded 


Sep.  1890 
Nov.1890 


cJS, 

P  CS 


I  7»> 

700 


1889  1500 

1891  7fH) 

1891  m) 

1891  650 

.1890  KfiO 

1891!  700 

18911  650 

1891-  «fi0 

1891  7»J 

18901  800 

18911  7n(» 

1889  H5U 

1889  860 


Apl. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Sep. 
Mar. 
Apl. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Sep. 

Nov.1883! 
Nov.1890 
Feb.  1891 
Nov.1890 
Nov.1890 
Oct.  1890 
Oct.  1889 
Nov.18901 
Sep. 1890 

Sep.  1891 
Oct.  1888 
Apl.  1888 
Sep.  1891 
Nov.1890 
Oct.  1889 

Oct.  1885 
Sep.  1890 
Apl.  1888J 
Sep.  1890 
Oct  1887 
Sep.  1888 

Sep.  1890 
Sep.  1891 
Oct.  1891 
Sep.  1890 
Apl.  1891 
Feb.  1888 

Oct.  1890 
Oct.  1890 
Dec.  1890 


1200 
8a) 
7(X) 
700 
700 
700 
750 
800 
800 

1100 

a*io 

800 

650 
700 
800 

1100 

800 
800 
800 
850 
850 

1200 
760 
760 
800 
800 
850 

700 
800 
700 
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TABLE  SHOWING  BXFERIENCB,  ETC.,  OF  TEACHERS— Con. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL. 

J.  S.  Lewis 

Mattie  A.  Smythe*    . 

Nettie  E.  Clarke 

Mary  Gilliam* 

Alice  Thorn  berry 

Hattie  Messinger  . . . 

Edith  J.  White 

Clara  Heilig^ 

Jennie  McGinnis*    .. 

Ella  Osborn 

Lillian  Hargear*. .   . . 
Mary  Boyelle 

WHITMAN  SCHOOL. 

C.  N.  Young 

Zoura  Jackson 

W.  P.  C.  McGovern* 

Edith  Nichols* 

Ida  Bailey 

Lydia  Graham 

Ernestine  Fuhrman  . 

Louis  Buss 

Delia  E.  Whiting*  . . . 
Fanny  Daily 

Annie  B.  Forman  . . . 
Mary  Higgrns 

*Oradaate. 


WHERE  EDUCATED. 


Cornell  University 

Iowa  State  University 

N.  Y.  State  Normal 

Whitman  College    

Mattoon.IU 

Cornell  College,  Iowa 

Denman  Grammar  School . . 

H.  S..  Reading,  Pa 

H.  S.,  Youngstown,  Ohio  . . 
Union  Schools,  Aurora. N.Y. 
San  Fran.  H.  S.  and  Nor.  S 
Penn.  Col.,  Oskaloosa,  la.. 

Albion,  College,  Mich 

Kansas  Schools     

Normal  School,  Toronto. . . 
State  Normal,  California. . . 
Wilton,  Iowa 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Train'g  S. 
Public  Schools  of  Wash  ... 
Mitchell.  South  Dakota  . . . 

Wheaton  College 

Fargo,  Dak.,  High  School.. 

Oberlin  College 

Art  Schools 


ORADB 

OF 
WORK. 


Principal  . . 
|6th,7th,8th 
6th,  7th,  8th 
5th  and  6th 

4th 

A3 

B3 

2nd 

Al 

Al 

Bl    

CI    


4,  5,  6  and  7 
1,  2  and  3 
4.  5  and  6 
2and3  .. 

Ist 


Ungraded. 


4  and  5. 
lands. 


Special  . . 
Drawing , 


5  d  « 


18  Jan. 
lliOct. 

4|8ep. 

4  Oct. 


Jan 

Nov, 

Mar. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Sen. 


2  Oct. 
16  Oct. 


1891 
1890 
1891 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1890 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1890 
1890 


10  Sep.  1891 
12  Sep.  1891 
'^  Sep.  1891 
Sep.  1891 
Sep.  1891 

Nov.  1891 
Sep.  1891 
Sep.  1891 
Dec.  1891 
Dec.  1891 

Nov.  1883 
Sep.  1887 


$1300 
800 
760 
700 
700 
650 
700 
760 
800 
660 
700 
750 

860 
660 
760 
660 
660 

660 
650 
650 
650 
660 

1000 
860 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 


City. 

4. 

New  Haven 

$360 

600 

400-600 

350 

500 

i«50 

t569.24 

t670 

456 

Paterson.  N.  J 

Columbus,  O., 

Detroit,  Mich 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  . . . 

St.  Paul 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Duluth 

Boston 

New  York 

504 
600 
800 

Los  Angeles    

Helena 

Pasadena 

Oakland 

San  Francisco 

Spokane   

Seattle 

600 
840 
600 
600 
700 

Portland 

Tacoma 

600 
650 

si 

8«g 

t 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

eu 

OD 

ad 

•3 

8§g 

% 

.a 

61) 

•a 

s 

a 

^ 

n 

n 

CO 

♦726 

+♦1940 

♦2700 

650 

1200 

1800 

♦1760 

♦1700 

700 

1600 

2400 

1000-1600 

725 

1000 

600 

+1620 

t660 

+1234 

+1234 

*1447-:ill9 

1300 

t669.05 

1000-1800 

2000 

1100-  1800 

t570 

816 

900 

765 

1216 

1350 

1126 

1125 

900 

810 

900 

1200-1800 

2760 

1200-  1600 

960 

1200-2400 

3000 

1680 

600-1200 

800 

1000 

860 

900-1800 

2260 

1000 

1000 

900 

1800 

2500 

1200 

1200 

850 

1100-1500 

200;i 

800-    960 

850-900 

tAverage.    •Male.    tFeraale. 

Many  eastern  schools  place  graduates  of  the  high  and  training  schools  in 

the  primary  schools,  at  a  nominal  salary,  while  qualifying  them  as  teachers, 

thus  reducing  the  average  salary.     It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  eastern 

cities  that  the  salaries  in  Tacoma,  considering  the  cost  of  living,  are  not  ex- 

.  cessive,  to  say  the  least. 

Comparison  with  Seattle,  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  cities  with  which  we 
delight  to  compare  our  commercial  importance,  shows  that,  to  secure  and 
hold  the  bfsf  teaching  talent,  the  city  dare  not  be  less  liberal  with  its  teachers 
than  it  is  now. 
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SALARIES  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  1891-92,  OF  9^  MONTHS. 

FRrNCIPALfi. 

One  at $2000    Three  at $1600 

One  at 1300    Two  at 1200 

Three  at 1100 

HIGH    HGIIOOL   AND   SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

One  at $1000    Four  at $960 

Two  at...  900    Two  at.. 860 

PRIMARY   AND   GRAMMAR  TEACHERS. 

Twenty-five  at $850    Twenty  at $800 

Seventeen  at 750    Fourteen  at 700 

Seventeen  at 660 

Average  annual  salary  of  primary  and  grammar  school  teachers  in  Tacoma 
is  $761.63.  The  average  maximum  salary  for  18  (eastern)  cities  is  $781  (San 
Francisco  Report,  1891). 

In  Tacoma  salaries  are  adjusted  as  follows :  A  teacher  of  little  or  no  expe- 
rience receives  for  the  first  year  $650;  for  the  second  year,  $700;  $750  for  the 
third  year,  $800  for  the  fourth  year  and  $860  for  the  fifth  year  of  service  with 
lis.  A  teacher  of  long  and  favorable  experience  in  schools  of  acknowledged 
efficiency  receives  $760  the  first  year,  receiving  the  maximum  salary,  $860,  the 
third  year.  Thus  is  offered  a  premium  for  experience  and  continuous  service 
in  onr  department. 

Twenty-five  grade  teachers  have  already  reached  the  maximum  class,  which 
number  will  be  increased  by  twenty  next  year,  all  the  other  classes  advancing 
one  step. 

It  should  ever  be  the  policy  to  encourage  the  best  teachers  to  apply  to  us 
for  positions,  home  talent  being  taken  only  when  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
market. 

(Tood  schools  are  made  by  good  teachers,  and  good  teachers  are  entitled  to 
liberal  compensation.  A  glance  at  the  table  beginning  on  page  87  shows  the 
scholastic  preparation  and  the  experience  of  our  teachers.  This  table  must 
impress  the  reader  that  the  showing  is  a  remarkable  one  for  a  department  so 
new.  The  leading  States  and  the  foremost  city  school  systems  in  the  Union 
bave  contributed  to  us  teachers  of  superior  qualifications. 

It  might  be  well  to  place  novices,  or  teachers  wholly  inexperienced,  in  the 
schools  on  trial,  at  a  salary  less  than  is  now  paid.  But,  as  suggested  in  the 
body  of  my  report,  inexperienced  teachers  should  be  qualified  for  our  work  by 
a  coarse  in  a  training  and  practice  school  of  our  own,  and  then  given  the  min- 
imum salary.  Bat  without  such  training  the  minimum  salary  is  now  too  high. 

Bat  the  right  kind  of  experience  and  practical  success  in  the  school  room 
are  not  now  too  liberally  rewarded  in  Tacoma, 


THIS  LIST  OF  BOOKS 

Was  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  Taconia  schools.  The  books  are  recommended 
to  pa  pi  Is  by  the  teachers  as  adapted  in  langaage  and  in  thought  to  their  years. 
Parents  will  tind  these  books  wholesome  and  helpial  reading  for  their  children. 
The  books  named  are  nearly  all  in  the  line  of  our  school  work,  in  the  various  fi^rade^v 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Kairy  Know  a  Bit,     By  A.  L.  O.  E. 

Jack  and  Gill,  Miss  Alcott 

Edith's  Burglar, Mrs.  Burnett 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Seven  Little  Sisters  on  the  Round  Ball, Jane  Andrews 

Seven  Little  Sisters ;  Each  and  All, Jane  Andrews 

The  Story  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children,     Jane  Andrews 

Under  Foot,  Laura  D.  Nichols 

Up  Hill  and  Down  Dale Laura  D.  Nichols 

Over  Head, Laura  D.  Nichols 

About  Common  Things, Jacob  Abbott 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, Frances  H.  Burnett 

Seven  Little  Sisters  Prove  Their  Sisterhood, Jane  Andrews 

Sara  Crew Frances  H.  Burnett 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now, Jane  Andrews 

Look  About  Club Mary  E.  Bamford 

Doings  of  the  Bodley  Family  in  Town  and  Country, H.  B.  Scudder 

The  Bodleys  on  Wheels H.  E.  Scudder 

The  Bodleys  Abroad, H.  E.  Scudder 

The  English  Bodley  Family, H.  B.  Scudder 

Young  Folks*  Robinson  Crusoe, Miss  Eliza  Farrar 

Swiss  Family  Robinson, Baroness  de  Montoliea 

The  Water  Babies, Charles  Kingsley 

Boys'  Heroes  E.  E.  Hale 

The  Empress  Josephine, Jacob  Abbott 

Around  the  World Kingston 

Hospital  Sketches, L.  M.  Alcott 

Doing  His  Best, Trowbridge 

History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread, Mace 

Poems, Longfellow 

Poems, Macauley 

American  Explorers, Higginson 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Northern  Lands Butterworth 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient, Butterworth 
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FOURTH  GRADB— Continued. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Arcadia  and  New  France,  Batterworth 

Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress Henrietta  C.  Wright 

Children's  Stories  of  American  History, Henrietta  C.  Wright 

The  Heroes, Charles  Kingsley 

Grim's  Fairy  Tales, L.  Crane 

Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous, 

Tan^ewood  Tales, Hawthorne 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Boys  of  76 Carleton  (C.  C.  Coffin) 

Boys  of  '61    Carleton 

History  of  U.  8 Helen  Pierson 

Christmas  Carols Dickens 

Black  Beanty,  (20c.) Humane  Society,  19  Mills  St.,  Boston 

Poems Scott 

First  Steps  in  Geology,  (Chautauqua  Series)  Packard 

Under  the  Lilacs Miss  Alcott 

The  Old  J^'ashioned  Girl Miss  Alcott 

Utile  Women Miss  Alcott 

Utile  Men Miss  Alcott 

Jo's  Boys  Miss  Alcott 

Uttle  Wives Miss  Alcott 

Old  Fashioned  Thanksgiving Miss  Alcott 

History  of  France .' Helen  W.  Pierson 

History  of  Germany Helen  W.  Pierson 

The  Children's  Fairy  Geography G.  W.  Dillinghan 

Canoe  and  Saddle Winthrop 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 

Cast  Away  in  the  Cold Hayes 

Three  Years  of  Arctic  Service Greeley 

Peru Squeir 

The  Congo  H.  M.  Stanley 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs Manning 

The  Hindoos  as  They  Are 8.  C.  Bose 

Family  Flight  Through  Mexico    Edward  Everett  Hale- 
Family  Flight  Through  Spain Edward  Everett  Hale 

Family  Flight  Through  France Edward  Everett  Hale 

Family  Flight  Through  Egypt Edward  Everett  Hale 

Family  Flight  Around  Home Edward  Everett  Hale 

One  Hundred  Famous  Cities 

One  Hundred  Famous  Americans H.  A.  Smith 

Life  of  Lincoln 

Paul  and  Virginia St.  Piere 

Pilgrim's  Progress. .  .* Bnnyan 

nve  Little  Peppers ! . . . 

Tent  on  the  Beach Whittier 

Under  the  Soathern  Cross Ballon 
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FIFTH  GRADE— Continued. 

The  Amazon  and  Its  Tributaries C.  B.  Brown 

History  of  Oregon Barrow? 

Life  and  Letters  of  Louisa  M.  Aicott Agnes  Strickland 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Grandfather's  Chair Hawthorne 

Quentin  Durward Scott 

Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator Dii  CiiaJhi 

Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam Mrs.  Hrassey 

Franklin's  Autobiography 

Child's  History  of  England Dickens 

Astoria Irving 

The  Story  of  Liberty Coffin 

Fairy  Land  of  Science Buckley 

Ethics  of  the  Dust    Raskin 

Nicholas  Nickleby    Dickens 

Walden    Thoreau 

Tales  of  a  Traveler Washington  Irving 

History  of  United  States Ridpath 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Houses  Without  Hands Rev.  J.  (i.  Woo<i 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun DuChaillu 

The  Boy  Hunters ,  

Explorations  of  Livingston  and  Stanley 

Wood's  Illustrated  Natural  History 

Poems I-iongfellew 

Poems Whittier 

Poems Bryant 

Lady  of  the  Lake Scott 

Mrs.  Solomon  Smith  Looking  On Pansy 

Wide  Awake  World Wethereil 

Boots  and  Saddles Elizabeth  (duster 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin Stowc 

Famous  Men  of  Science Sarah  K.  Bolton 

Captains  of  Industry Parton 

Girl's  Book  of  Famous  Queens Lydia  H.  Farmer 

Stories  of  the  (Hvil  War Albert  F.  Blaisdell 

A  Man  Without  a  Country E.  E.  Hale 

Standish  of  Staudish Jane  Austm 

Historic  Boys E.  S.  Brooks 

Life  of  Lincoln Noah  Brooks 

Story  of  Audubon Charlotte  Yonge 

The  Tanner  Boy  (Life  of  Grant) Bayard  Taylor 

(Uiild's  History  of  England Dickens 

Crusade  of  the  Children  in  the  13th  Century E.  Z.  Gray 

Chivalric  Days  and  Youthful  Deeas  E.  S.  Brooks 

Half  Hours  with  Early  Explorers T.  Frost 
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SBVKNTH  QRADE-^ovTnfUBD. 

Selections  from  Bayard  Taylor's  Library  of  Trayel 

Glancus,  or  Wonders  of  the  Sea  Shore Kingsley 

Stanley's  Travels  in  Africa 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind 

An  American  Girl  Abroad :    Miss  A.  TraftoN 

Plucky  Boys D.  M.  Craik 

Peter  Parley's  Popular  Stories  (3  vols.) 8.  G.  Goodrich 

Tramp  Trip  Through  Europe Meriweather 

Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains Bird 

Ten  Boys  of  Long  Ago Andrews 

Young  Nimrods  in  North  America Knox 

Humboldt's  Travels  

Boy  TraTelera  in  South  America Knox 

Stories  of  the  Nations Putnam 

The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun DuChaillu 

Sinai  and  Palestine Dean  Stanley 

Orient  Boys Keen 

Captain  Cook's  Voyages 

Greek  Heroes Kingsley 

Abbott's  Histories,  (entire  series) 

Hans  Brinker Dodge 

Sketch  Book Irving 

Cooper's  Novels 

Evangeline i/>ngfeUow 

Prisoner  of  (yhillon Byron 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Ufe  and  Her  Children Arabella  Buckley 

Madame  How  and  Lady  Why Charles  Kingsley 

Arthar  Bonnicastle J.  G.  Holland 

The  Parents'  Assistant Maria  Edgeworth 

Charlotte  Yonge's  Histories 

Goldsmith's  Rome 

Goldsmith's  Greece 

Lang  Syne . . Mary  Stuart  Smith 

Ivanhoe,  or  the  Talisman Scott 

Scott's  Novels 

BenHur WaUace 

Bits  of  Travel Helen  Hant  Jackson 

Conquest  of  Peru W.  H.  Prescott 

Conquest  of  Mexico W.  H.  Prescott 

Tale  of  Two  Cities '  .     Charles  Dickens 

The  Boy's  King  Arthur Sidney  Lanier 

Little  Classics  (two  volumes) Edited  by  Rosita  Johnson 

Tales  from  Shakespeare Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 

The  Pair  Picture Forrester 

N.  B.—Teachers  and  pupils  are  requested  to  revise  and  to  extend  this  list. 
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FIRE  DRILLS 


To  Pbincipalb  and  Teachbrb: 

I.    Fire  drills  should  be  held  twice  a  month. 
U.    They  should  not  be  held  at  regular  times. 

III.  The  special  sif^nal  for  fire  alarm  is  three  taps  of  gong  in  quick  succes- 
sion, repeated  after  a  short  interval,  thus : When  pupils  are  to  take 

their  books  and  clothing,  the  signal  is  four  strokes,  repeated  as  before,  thus : 
••••    •••• 

IV.  Teachers  should  dismiss  pupils  at  once,  and  always  in  the  same  way, 
on  hearing;  the  signal. 

V.  Pupils  should  not  wait  to  put  on  clothing. 

yi.  They  should  b)  urged  to  walk  quickly,  but  they  must  keep  in  line 
and  avoid  crowding. 

VII.  Teachers  and  large  pupils  should  be  stationed  at  the  foot  of  stairways 
and  other  important  positions,  to  raise  any  who  may  fall.  They  should  be 
especially  trained  in  reaching  their  positions  with  great  promptness. 

VIII.  It  is  advisable  to  confine  the  pupils  to  one  means  of  exit  occasion- 
ally, so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  contingency  of  having  the  other  cut  off  by 
fire. 

IX.  Principals  should  sometimes  halt  the  pupils  in  the  midst  of  a  fire 
drill  so  as  to  train  them  to  stop  instantaneously  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

X.  Squads  of  boys  should  be  drilled  to  manage  the  hose  reels  upon  each 
fioor. 
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SERIES  OF  BLANKS. 


Following  is  the  series  of  blanks  in  general  ose  in  the  City  Schools.  Always 
designate  all  needed  blanks  by  nomber : 


No.  1  — Advancement  Blanks. 
**  3  —Excuse  Blank. 


No.  2  — Assignment  Card. 
*'  4  —Scholarship  Blank— Notice  to 

Parents. 
**  6  —Books  for  Pupils  to  Read. 
"  8  —Book  List  and  Material  Blank. 


"  6  —Transfer  Card. 

'•  7  — Deportment  Card— Notice  to 

Parents. 
•<  10— Teachers'  Monthly  Report 
"  13 — Residence  Cards— Pupils. 
' '  16 — Grammar  School  Report  Card. 
•*   19— Vaccination  Certificate. 
*•  21— Honorable  Dismissal. 
''  26— Detention  Blank. 
"  30— Seating  Diagram. 
*'  35— Rules  and  Regulations  Grov- 

erning  Pupils. 

Note. — ^The  missing  numbers  of  this  series  are  used  only  in  the  offices  of 
the  Board  and  Superintendent. 


11— Principal's  Report— To  Sup't 

16— Hii^h  School  Report  Card. 

17— Primary  School  Report  Card. 

20 — Suspension  Blank. 

23 — Janitor's  Blank — Inventory. 

29 — Bi-monthly  Allotment. 

31 — ^Temperature  Blank. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


I.  £xaminatioQ8  for  the  bi-monthly  periods  mast  be  baaed,  first,  apon  the 
work  allotted  in  the  Principals'  meeting  for  that  period ;  second,  upon  such 
essential  principles  developed  during  the  bi-monthly  period  as  should  be  kept 
always  in  review ;  third,  upon  work  that  neither  book  nor  course  suggests, 
which,  nevertheless,  should  be  given  by  a  discreet  teacher. 

II.  Questions  will  be  prepared  by  Principals — 2l8  assigned  from  time  to 
time — subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent. 

III.  Questions  will  be  printed  in  the  office,  sealed,  labeled,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Principals,  and  are  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  opened 
by  Principals  or  Teachers  until  the  pupils  are  in  position  for  examination  and 
then  in  their  presence. 

IV.  The  Superintendent  will  designate  by  telephone  the  days  when  exam- 
inations are  to  be  held  and  the  subjects  for  that  date.  All  examinations 
must  begin  at  9 :30.    This  need  not  apply  to  the  High  School. 

V.  Principals  and  teachers  will  strive  to  relieve  the  examination  of  ita 
terrors,  assuring  pupils  that  the  examination  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
tell  what  they  know,  and  that  it  is  only  one  of  the  factors  in  the  matter  of 
promotion.     A  pride  in  scholarship,  not  in  marks,  is  desired. 

VI.  Absence  from  examination  will  be  subject  to  the  rule  on  page  86, 
Course  of  Study  (E  iition  of  1890). 

YII.  The  Superintendent  prefers  tnat  the  examination  questions  should 
be  read  to  classes.    This  may  not  always  be  practicable. 

YUI.  Stated  Examinations  should  not  interfere  with  tests  given  by 
teacher  or  principal.  When  the  latter  are  given  the  ratings  should  be  credited 
under  **daily." 

Attention  is  called  to  the 

RULES  GOVERNING  EXAMINATIONS, 

PREPARED  BY  A  COMMITTEE  OF  PRINCIPALS. 

I.  Scholarship  is  determined  from  daily  work,  bi-monthly  and  final  exam- 
inations. 

II.  The  teacher's  estimate  of  the  daily  work  should  be  largely  based  upon 
frequent  written  and  oral  reviews. 

III.    During  an  examination,  pupils  must  not  have  access  to  any  printed  or 
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wriiten  matter  except  the  qaestionfl.     All  text  books  and  note  books  relating 
to  the  subject  of  the  examination  must  be  removed  from  the  pupils'  desks. 

IV.  Teachers  will  give  the  pupil  no  assistance  during  examination  except 
to  read  the  questions  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner.  Pupils  detected  in 
copying  or  communicating  Hhall  be  marked  aero  or  required  to  pass  another 
examination. 

V.  Teachers  should  not  copy  questions  on  the  blackboard  or  correct  pa- 
pers during  an  examination,  but  their  entire  time  should  be  given  to  oversisht 
of  the  class. 

VI.  All  examination  papers  must  be  written  in  ink,  and  only  on  one  side 
of  the  paper.  Marginal  lines  must  always  be  kept  to  the  left.  Pupils  should 
write  nothing  to  the  left  of  the  marginal  line  and  leave  no  margin  to  the  right 
of  said  line. 

VII.  The  heading  of  manuscripts  should  consist  of  the  following  items,  in 
the  order  named :  School  (on  first  line) ;  grade,  name,  and  age  (on  second 
line) ;  subject  (on  third  line).  Pupil's  name  only  should  be  repeated  at  the 
top  of  each  succeeding  pa^^e.  Date  should  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  exam- 
ination. 

VIII.  Number  all  answers  with  Roman  numerals  on  the  middle  of  the 
line,  which  must  contain  nothing  else.    Let  the  answer  indicate  the  question. 

LK.    Examination  papers  should  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  100  per  cent.,  as 

follows :    Appearance  of  manuscript, 10  per  cent. 

Grammatical  and  rhetorical  character 10    *'      '* 

Subject  matter 80    "     ** 

X.  Mark  the  value  of  each  answer  opposite  it  on  the  margin  and  the  value 
of  the  whole  paper  on  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  first  page. 

XI.  In  arithmetic,  when  right  principles  are  employed,  an  incorrect  result 
ehall  not  diminish  the  credits  more  than  one-half  or  50  per  cent. 

XII.  Deduct  from  each  manuscript  1  per  cent,  for  each  mistake  in  spell- 
ing. Count  the  same  mistake  but  once  in  the  same  manuscript.  Mark  the 
miaspelled  words  beneath  the  value  of  the  paper.  In  case  of  regular  examin- 
ations in  spelling,  the  sum  of  all  misspelled  words  deducted  from  the  credit  in 
spelling  shall  be  the  final  mark  on  that  subject. 

XIIL  In  correcting  papers  teachers  will  use  the  characters  employed  by 
proof-readers,  as  explained  on  pages  150  and  151  of  this  volume,  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  OBAMMATicAL  and  rhetorical  character.  .Errors  in  subject 
MATTER  shall  be  indicated  by  capital  letters  in  margin,  as  follows:  In  theory 
or  principle  (T) ;  in  definition  or  statement  (D) ;  in  work  (W) ;  in  result  (R) ; 
in  explanation  (E) ;  entire  failure  (O) ;  in  spelling  (S). 

XIV.  All  manuscripts,  except  final  examinations,  after  being  marked, 
must  be  returned  to  the  pupil,  who  shall  write  correct  answers  to  all  questions 
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the  snawen  to  which  have  been  marked  incorrect  or  incomplete.  Failure  to 
make  the  required  corrections  may  further  reduce  the  atandins  to  the  extent 
of  10  per  cent. 

XV.  In  recording  scholarahip  or  general  average,  fractions  less  than  one- 
half  shall  be  disregarded,  one-half  or  more  counted  as  one. 

XYI.  Pupils  must  obtain  a  general  average  in  scholarship  of  76  per  cent., 
and  must  not  fall  below  an  average  of  66  per  cent,  in  any  one  study  to  be  en- 
titled to  promotion.  Pupils  falling  below  these  averages  for  two  successive 
examinations  shall  be  placed  in  a  lower  dass.  (In  the  High  School  these  av- 
erages may  be  increased.) 

XVII.  The  length  of  time  occupied  by  any  examination  should  not  exceed 
two  hours  in  High  School  or  in  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades;  one  hour  in 
Fourth  and  one  and  one-fourth  hours  in  Fifth  and  Sixth.  But  a  final  exam- 
ination in  Eighth  Grade  or  in  High  School  may  require  a  longer  time. 


PART   II. 


MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION, 


THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY, 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS. 


EEVISBD  FEBRUARY  1,  1892. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  schools  of  this  district  shall  comprise  three  departments, 
viz  :     Primary,  Grammar  and  High  School. 

Grades  one,  two,  three,  and  four  shall  constitute  the  Primary 
department  and  represent  the  first  four  years  of  school  atten- 
dance. 

The  fifth  to  eighth  grades  inclusive  are  known  as  the  Gram- 
mar School  department,  and  require  four  years  of  school  at- 
tendance to  complete  the  same. 

The  High  School  course  is  also  four  years  in  length.  The 
classes  shall  be  designated  the  9's,  the  lO's,  the  ll's,  and  the 

12'8. 

The  year's  work  shall  be  divided  into  the  first  and  second 
semesters,  or  terms;  the  first  term  is  twenty  weeks  in  length, 
the  second,  eighteen  weeks. 

Pupils  graduating  from  the  High  School  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  Diploma. 

Pupils  completing  the  Grammar  School  course  shall  have 
graduating  exercises  and  shall  receive  a  certificate  attesting 
the  same. 

Pupils  completing  the  Commercial  Course  of  the  High 
School  sljiaU  be  entitled  to  certificates  in  testimony  of  the  same. 
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Pupils  who  properly  withdraw  from  school,  and  have  a  good 
record,  are  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  Honorable  Dismissal. 

Pupils  clearly  in  advance  of  their  class  and  who  are  in  good 
health,  possessing  the  requisite  application  and  ability,  may 
receive  a  "special"  promotion  to  the  next  class. 

Promotions  are  based  upon  merit,  industry,  regularity 
of  attendance,  and  deportment,  as  well  as  upon  the  scholarship 
of  the  pupil. 

There  are  no  examinations  in  the  Primary  department,  ex- 
cept in  the  B  Fourth  grade. 


THE    LONGFELLOW    SCHOOL 


PRIMARY    DEPARTMENT. 


GRADE  I— FIRST  YEAR. 

B  CLASS. 

Pollard's  Speller  to  page  52. 
Pollard's  First  Reader  to  page  47. 

A  CLASS. 

Pollard's  First  Reader  finished. 
New  Franklin  First  Reader,  finished. 
Pollard's  Speller  from  page  52  to  page  85. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Reading — The  Synthetic  Sound  System: — Preparatory  (C) 
classes  take  preliminary  work  in  learning  sounds,  keys  and 
families.  Pupils  use  the  Synthetic  Speller  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  month.  Take  to  page  47,  omitting  exceptions. 
Pronounce  at  sight,  and  reproduce  from  dictation,  mark  and 
give  reason. 

Pupils  should  be  made  familiar  with  reasons  for  marking 
the  words.  Do  not  hasten.  Do  not  use  the  reader  in  the  C 
class. 

B  CLASS. 

The  Pollard  First  when  page  47  of  the  Speller  is  reached. 

The  B  class  should  have  special  preparation  in  reproduction 
from  dictation.  The  exceptions  which  form  the  larger  part  of 
the  8|)elling  work  require  time  and  care.  They  should  be  re- 
produced in  short  sentences  to  illustrate  their  meaning.    The 
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reading  in  the  class  is  very  little,  and  it  should  be  supple- 
mented by  original  sentence  work.  The  Speller  to  page  52 
should  be  completely  mastered  by  the  B  class. 

Note. — ^Teachers  should  not  hurry  into  the  reading.  The  Synthetic  method 
excels  in  opportunities  for  securing  easy  and  and  natural  (1)  vocalization  ;  (2) 
correct  pronunciation ;  (3)  acute  hearing,  and  (4)  certainty  in  the  recognition 
of  word  forms.  Remember  always  that  the  Synthetic  method  (1)  gives  pupils 
processes  by  which  they  secure  results  for  themselves,  and  (2)  that  pupils  are 
to  become  independent  in  their  work. 

N.  B. — Perfect  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  with  the  Pollard  Man- 
ual is  essential  to  success  in  this  work. 

Note  2. — One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  our  systems  of  education  is  the  pre- 
vailing inattention  to  distinct  speech  and  correct  pronunciation.  Few  people, 
even  among  the  highly  educated,  use  clear-cut  speech,  and  a  less  number  that 
pronounce  with  critical  correctness.  The  Synthetic  Sound  System  makes 
possible  results  that  no  other  system  attempts  to  accomplish.  While  it  sur- 
passes other  methods  in  the  matter  of  teaching  pupils  to  read,  that  is  only  a 
part  of  its  work.  The  able  teacher  will  secure  additional  results  suggested 
above  that  are  of  the  highest  educational  importance. 

Note  3. — ^The  policy  of  this  school  is  to  give  marked  attention  to  reading. 
This  branch  is  fundamental.  To  neglect  reading  is  to  prevent  self-helpfulness 
and  to  deprive  the  pupil  of  the  elements  of  intellectual  growth,  the  sources  of 
culture.  The  great  variety  of  exercises  afforded  by  the  Synthetic  Sound  Sys- 
tem, and  the  interest  the  method  arouses  among  children,  preclude  the  neces- 
sity for  the  other  kinds  of  work,  so  commonly  found  in  First  Primary  schools. 

Accordingly  the  time  is  devoted  principally  to  reading.  Hence  pupils  dur- 
ing first  and  second  years  will  be  required  to  purchase  and  read  two  First  and 
two  Second  Readers. 

Spelling — In  connection  with  Synthetic  Sound  work  in 
reading. 

Numbers — Teach  pupils  to  count  to  50,  to  write  and  read 
numbers  to  15. 

Drawing — Paper  folding. 

CLAY  MODELING. 
FIRST    HALF FIRST    YKAR. 

Time — Forty  minutes  each  week. 

Model  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder  and  common  objects  based 
on  these  forms. 
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Model  apple ;  model  small  spheres,  pierce  with  wire  before 
they  harden  and  string  like  beads. 

Impress  the  six  faces  of  the  cube  in  a  clay  tablet  developing 
the  pattern  of  the  tube. 

Model  cylinder  and  cube  purposely  to  study  edges. 

Model  inside  corners. 

Model  form  like  a  cube  giving  special  attention  to  corners. 

SRCOND    HALF — FIRST   YEAR, 

Model  a  sphere  and  bisect  it  with  a  strong  thread  or  fine 
wire. 

Model  a  cube  and  bisect  two  ways  with  wire. 

Model  a  square  prism  and  bisect  obliquely. 

Model  hemisphere  and  triangular  prism. 

Mark  inches  on  each  side  of  the  prism. 

Model  half  apple. 

Model  objects  based  on  square  prism,  such  as  box,  trunk, 
valise,  basket. 

Model  square  tablet,  with  circular  tablet  added. 

Model  square  tablet  with  oblique  suqare  in  center. 

Review  the  six  solids  and  objects  based  on  each. 

Note — How  to  Manage  the  Clay  for  Modeling — If  the  clay  is  dry,  break 
it  np  and  pat  it  into  a  jar  with  enough  water  to  moisten  it.  Let  it  stand  twen- 
ty-four hours,  take  it  out  and  work  it  over  on  a  board  till  it  is  soft  and  ready 
for  use.  It  moat  never  be  sticky.  Mass  the  clay  in  a  cubical  form  and  cut 
with  a  wire.  After  use  the  clay  should  be  returned  to  the  jar  and  a  little 
water  added.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dry  the  clay  between  lessons.  It  must  be 
kept  pare.  Each  child  may  be  given  his  small  cube  of  clay  with  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  larger  than  his  slate. 

Writing — Making  on  slates  the  phonic  (Synthetic)  charac- 
ters. Preliminary  training  with  lead  pencil  on  the  words  to 
be  "marked"  and  "sounded."  Pencil  shall  be  sharpened  and 
not  less  than  four  inches  long. 

General  Knowledge  Lessons — The  present  (and  prospec- 
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tive  crowded  condition  of  the  first  year  rooms  renders  it  im- 
possible— even  if  desirable — to  give  many  lessons  under  this 
head.  Whenever  such  instruction  becomes  necessary  the 
same  will  be  outlined  by  the  Superintendent  in  the  grade 
meetings. 

Lessons  on  Manners  and  Morals — The  teacher  should  dis- 
creetly improve  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  reading  les- 
•  son  and  the  occurrences  in  and  about  the  school  to  impress 
the  lessons  of  truthfulness,  kindness,  politeness,  honesty,  obe- 
dience, and  to  secure  the  use  of  chaste  and  pure  language. 
Also  proper  deportment  on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  espe- 
cially upon  the  crowded  streets. 

Memorize — Mottoes,  proverbs  and  stanzas,  such  as  w^ill  tend 
to  refine  and  ennoble  the  thoughts. 

Physiology — The  Dunton  Outlines.  Calkins'  Object  Les- 
sons, page  409  to  419. 

Physical  Culture — See  special  Syllabus. 

Vocal  Music — See  special  Syllabus. 

N.  B. — Preparatory  (C)  classes  are  formed  only  during  the 
first  week  of  the  school  months  of  September  and  February. 


GRADE  II— SECOND  YEAR. 

B   CLASS. 


Pollard's  Second  Reader  to  page  166. 
Pollard's  Speller  reviewed  and  finished. 


A   CLASS. 


Pollard's  Second  from  page  166  finished. 
New  Franklin  Second  Reader  finished. 
Pollard's  Speller  in  hands  of  teacher  only. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Reading— rBoth  Second  Readers  should  be  finished  and  re- 
viewed during  the  year.  In  both  A  and  B  classes  special  care 
should  be  taken  with  dictation  work.  Oral  spelling  should  be 
introduced  moderately. 

Give  attention  to  expression.  ''Thought  always  governs 
expression."  Build  up  the  thought  in  the  pupil's  mind,  then 
have  him  ''talk  it  from  the  book."  To  this  end  words  must 
be  understood.  Secure  distinct  articulation  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation. 

The  test  of  the  efficient  instructor  in  this  grade  is  ihe  abil- 
ity to  hold  the  attention  of  pupils  and  have  each  part  of  the 
reading  exercise  closely  followed.  Follow  the  Pollard  Manual 
and  the  International  Dictionary  in  the  diacritical  marking. 
Do  not  dwell  on  a  selection  longer  than  is  necessary  to  secure 
ready  recognition  of  the  words  and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  sense. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  all  new  words  pupils  should  apply 
the  processes  acquired  in  the  Synthetic  Sound  coarse. 

Supplementary  Reading — At  least  twice  each  week.  Mon- 
roe's First,  Stickney's  first,  "Easy  Lines,"  Sea-Side  and  Way- 
Side,  No.  1.  "The  World  and  its  People,"  No.  1.  Wood's 
First  Natural  History  Reader. 

Teachers  should  look  over  supplementary  lessons  prior  to 
the  reading  of  the  same  and  list  the  hard  and  unusual  words, 
giving  preliminary  drills  upon  the  same.  There  is  little  edu- 
cational value  in  a  reading  exercise  when  the  class  struggles 
with  the  selection. 

First  prepare  the  reading  lesson,  then  read  it.  Aim  to  get 
clear  and  striking  mental  pictures  by  stimulating  and  guiding 
the  imagination. 

Spelling — Copy  paragraphs  of  reading  lessons  ;  dictation  of 
sentences    and   paragraphs    from   the   Reader.     Copy   words 
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siauding  at  the  head  of  reading  lessons ;  oral  and  written 
spelling  of  same. 

Numbers — Aim — To  teach  the  combinations  and  separa- 
tions of  the  numbers  from  1  to  30,  inclusive. 

Order — First,  the  numbering,  combining,  and  separating  of 
groups  of  objects  in  sight ;  second,  the  combining  and  separ- 
ating of  groups  of  objects  not  in  sight  but  easily  imagined. 

Motto — *'Make  haste  slowly." 

Method — The  Grube  system  as  modified  and  adapted  in  the 
Parker  Number  Chart  and  Fisher's  Manual 

Caution  I — Do  not  use  abstract  numbers  to  the  neglect  of 
needed  objective  exercises. 

Caution  II — Do  not  use  objective  exercises  when  the  pupil 
already  knows  that  and  seeks  to  test  his  strength  upon  ab- 
stract work. 

A    CLASS. 

1.  Counting  objects  to  1,000. 

2.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1,000. 

3.  The  number  of  page  to  be  given  in  connection  with 
reading  lesson. 

4.  The  Roman  numerals  at  the  head  of  lesson. 

5.  Multiplication  table  to  and  including  the  3's. 
Addition — (a)  Adding  single  columns  of  numbers,  the  sum 

not  to  exceed  30 ;  (b)  Progressive  addition  of  numbers  con- 
taining one  and  two  figures,  the  sum  of  the  columns  limited 
as  in  (a). 

Subtraction — Each  figure  of  minuend  larger  than  the  cor- 
responding figure  in  the  subtrahend. 

Multiplication — The  multiplier  not  to  exceed  3. 

Division — The  divisor  not  to  exceed  3. 

References — MacVicar's  Manaal,  Appleton's  Nambere  lUaBtrated,  Harp- 
er's Primary  Arithmetic,  Wentworth  and  Beid's  Number  Lessons. 
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Geography — No  definite  amount  of  work  is  required.  Teach- 
ers are  recommended  to  hold  "familiar  talks"  with  their  pupils 
upon  seasonable  subjects:  The  rain,  snow,  frost,  clouds,  cold 
and  warm  weather,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.  Teach  direction: 
North,  south,  east  and  west.  Divisions  of  time:  Day,  night, 
week,  month,  year,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter. 

Note. — ^The  above  shall  be  taken  only  as  exercises  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  school  work. 

The  Geography  work  shall  be  introduced  and  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  supplementary  reading.  Use  the  "World 
and  its  People,"  No.  1.  The  teacher  must  review  and  strengthen 
pupils  on  the  facts  developed  in  the  geographical  and  natural 
science  reading. 

Writing — Staff-ruled  paper..  Use  Cooley  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  writing.  Slates  are  not  to  be  ruled.  Write  on  slates 
and  occasionally  on  the  blackboard,  at  dictation,  sentences 
containing  the  words  they  are  to  spell.  Copying  parts  of  the 
reading  lesson.  The  language  work.  Pupils  must  write  their 
own  names.  The  exercises  must  be  short,  and  ample  time 
must  be  given  the  pupils. 

Drawing — Under  direction  of  special  supervisor.  Prang's 
Complete  Course,  No.  1.     Time,  60  minutes  per  week. 

Physiology — Calkins'  Primary  Object  Lessons,  page  419  to 
page  437. 

Manners  and  Morals — Same  as  Grade  I. 

Physical  Culture — Special  syllabus. 


GRADE  III— THIRD  YEAR. 

B   CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Third  Reader,  to  page  148. 
Harper's  Copy  Book,  No.  3,  Grammar  School  Course. 
Language — Hyde's  Lessons,  First  Book,  pages  11-36. 
Elementary  Lessons,  chapters  I-IV. 
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A  CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Third  Reader,  page  148  to  close. 
Spelling — Modern,  pages  9-26.     Spelling  Blank,  No.  1. 
Copy  Book,  No.  3,  Grammar  School  course. 
Language — Hyde's  Lessons,  First  Book,  pages  36  56.     Ele- 
mentary Lessons,  chapters  V-VIL 

DIRECTIONS. 

Reading — Third  Reader  finished  and  reviewed.  The  pauses 
in  reader  to  be  thoroughly  taught.  The  words  in  the  spelling 
exercises  to  be  embodied  in  sentences,  so  as  to  teach  their 
meaning  by  use.  Strict  attention  to  articulation,  pronuncia- 
tion and  expression.  Give  frequent  breathing  and  vocal  ex- 
ercises. Position  and  carriage  of  body  should  be  watched. 
Emphasis  by  inflection,  not  by  force. 

Supplementary  Reading — *'Cats  and  Dogs.''  Stickney's 
Second.  Sea  Side  and  Way.Side,  No.  2.  Stories  of  American 
History.  Grandfather's  Stories.  The  World  and  People,  No. 
2.  The  Picturesque  Geographical  Reader,  First  Book.  Scud- 
der's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories.  Familiar  Animals  and  their 
Wild  Kindred.     Wood's  Second  Natural  History  Reader. 

Mark  and  sound  the  unfamiliar  words  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Synthetic  Sound  System.  Show  pupils  how 
to  prepare  lesson.  Let  a  portion  of  the  reading  be  silent  read- 
ing, pupils  stating  in  their  own  words  the  thought  secured. 
The  expression  should  be  the  easy  naturalness  of  good  conver- 
sation. The  teacher  should  carefully  study  and  apply  the 
suggestions  on  the  introductory  pages.  Teachers  should  read 
critically  the  Preface  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

Writing — Write  sentences  rather  than  single  letters.  The 
regular  composition  work.  Pen  and  ink  used.  Frequent  ex- 
ercises on  loose  paper  to  break  any  tendency  to  rely  on  staff 
ruling.     Pupils  should  not  write  longer  than  twenty  minutes 
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at  a  time.  Use  Staff-ruled  paper  for  practice  work.  Spence- 
rian  pen  No.  1. 

Spelling — Copy  portions  of  reading  lesson.  Dictation  of 
short  paragraphs  from  Reader.  Oral  and  written  spelling  of 
words  in  Reader.  Absolute  perfection  should  be  the  standard 
with,  teachers  and  pupils.  The  pride  of  the  pupils  should 
make  it  a  disgrace  to  mis-spell  The  secret  of  good  spelling  is 
an  unwillingness  to  spell  poorly.  See  Special  Syllabus.  Spell- 
ing Blank  No.  1  in  A  class,  if  a  blank  is  needed. 

Numbers — The  Second  Grade  must  be  carefully  reviewed 
before  taking  up  what  is  assigned  to  Third  Grade.  Accuracy, 
then  speed.  Do  not  allow  counting  or  guessing,  each  is 
pernicious. 

1.  The  combinations  and  separations  to  100. 

2.  Writing  and  reading  numbers  to  100,000. 

3.  The  multiplication  tables  mastered. 

4.  Addition  of  numbers,  the  sum  of  any  column  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60. 

5.  Subtraction. 

6.  Multiplication — No  multiplier  to  exceed  three  figures, 
and  multiplicand  six  places. 

7.  Division — Short 

Take  the  work  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  as  1, 
2,  3,  etc.  To  be  taken  when  the  A  class  has  the  time  and  re- 
quisite strength. 

8.  Find  the  i,  i,  i,  1-5,  1-6  of  any  thing. 

9.  Also  to  find  the  f ,  |,  2-5,  4-5  of  anything. 

The  teacher  will  observe  that  the  process  is  simply  to  divide 
by  3  and  multiply  by  2,  etc.,  and  the  idea  of  a  fraction  is  not 
essential  to  the  process. 

10.  Solution  and  explanation  of  concrete  problems  of  four 
fundamental  operations  within  the  limits  of  the  grade.  No 
number  to  contain  more  than  seven  orders. 
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11.  The  tables  of  time,  dry,  liquid,  avoirdupois  and  Troy- 
Use  also  score,  dozen,  etc. 

Pounds  of  flour  in  barrel,  sack. 

Pounds  in  a  bushel  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc. 

12.  Use  tables  in  changing  units  of  one  denomination  to 
those  of  a  higher  or  lower.  [Use  term  "change."  No  techni- 
calities or  rules.] 

Mental  Arithmetic — Problems  containing  but  one  process 
or  element. 

Base  problems  upon  subjects  given  under  Numbers ;  as 
numbers  4,  5,  6  and  7,  also  12  and  13. 

Be  sure  the  condition  is  grasped  and  a  logical  conclusion  is 
reached  instead  of  a  glib  repeating  of  the  form  of  the  analysis. 

References: — Wentworth  and  Reed's  Primary  Arithmetic, 
Mac  Vicar's  Manual,  White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Numbers,  Apple- 
ton's  Numbers  Applied,  Harper's  Primary  Arithmetic. 

The  three  great  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  course  in  Num- 
bers, are: 

1.  To  teach  certain  useful  mathematical  facts. 

2.  To  train  the  reasoning  or  logical  faculty. 

3.  To  train  a  pupil  to  depend  upon  his  knowledge,  as  in  (1) 
and  to  rely  upon  the  certainty  of  his  conclusions  as  in  (2). 

Prove  your  work  by  these  tests. 

Pupils  should  be  accustomed  to  two  lines  of  work.  First: 
When  the  analysis,  the  logic  of  the  process  is  the  chief  thing. 
Second:  When  quick  results  are  desired. 

By  the  first  method,  the  result  is  secondary  to  the  logical 
analysis;  by  the  second,  the  result  is  the  prime  consideration. 

Geography — I.  The  Reading:  The  World  and  its  People, 
Nos.  2  and  3.  The  Picturesque  Geographical  Reader,  Books 
I  and  II. 

II.     Local  Geography. 

(1)     Locate  by  pointing  and  by  points  of  the  compass  the 
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following:  The  Central  School,  Emerson  School,  the  Lincoln 
School,  Longfellow  School,  Hawthorne  School,  Bryant  School, 
Lowell  School,  Mt.  Tacoma,  Puyallup  River,  Taeoma  Hotel, 
Tacoma  Theater,  and  other  prominent  buildings.  Locate 
same  by  street.  Tell  also  how  to  reach  the  same  from  any 
part  of  the  city. 

(2)  Tacoma,  Pierce  County,  Washington;  Railroad  Geog- 
raphy and  routes  of  travel  to  Seattle,  Victoria,  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The  above  should  be 
given  merely  as  exercises  for  variety.  Pupils  in  this  grade 
must  have  the  support  of  some  general  notions  of  geography, 
in  order  that  they  may  intelligently  pursue  the  course  in  read- 
ing. Example:  The  globe,  the  land  and  water  forms,  the 
races  of  mankind,  climate,  occupations  of  men,  the  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  and  leading  types  of  each, 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  the  waters,  the  shops,  etc.  But 
these  must  be  amplified  and  developed  as  they  come  up  in  the 
supplementary  reading  and  as  part  of  that  branch,  and  shall 
not  be  imposed  as  separate  tasks  and  as  abstract  or  detached 
definitions. 

Remarks — Local  Geography  early  in  the  course  ie  too  generally  overdone. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  coarse  the  local  geography  should  extend  only  to  the 
liniit  of  the  child's  observations.  After  a  few  lessons  upon  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  child,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  globe  as  a 
whole.  There  is  little  use  for  us  to  attempt  to  teach  a  child  about  the  remote 
cities,  rivers  and  other  geographical  features  of  hi6  state  and  surrounding 
states  when  he  has  no  conception  of  distance  and  magnitude,  of  continent  and 
ocean,  of  the  form  and  motion  of  the  earth.  Walla  Walla  is  no  nearer  a  child 
than  Mew  York  City  unless  he  has  definite  ideas  of  distance  and  magnitude. 

Physiology — Teachers  should  read  Pathfinder  No.  1  to  pu- 
pils, questioning  the  class  as  to  what  was  read  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  same. 

Manners  and  Morals — Encourage  pupils  to  respect  them- 
selves and  the  rights  of  others.     To  desire  the  good  opinion  of 
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others  and  to  respect  the  public  opinion  of  the  school.  The 
discipline  should  aim,  specifically,  to  induce  self-control.  Kind- 
ness to  animals.  Manners  at  school,  at  home,  on  the  street, 
toward  the  aged  and  at  the  table. 

Drawing — Under  special  supervision.     Prang,  No.  2. 
Time,  one  hour  per  week. 

Physical  Culture — Special  Syllabus. 

Vocal  Music — Special  Syllabus. 


GRADE  IV— FOURTH  YEAR. 

B    CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Fourth  Reader,  to  page  118. 

Modern  Speller,  pages  27-35. 

Harper's  (G.  S.)  Copy  Book,  No.  3. 

Language — Elementary  Lessons,  chapters  VIII-XI. 

Hyde's  Lessons,  First  Book,  pages  57-87. 
Geography — Elementary,  pages   1-30.     Harper's  Introduc- 
tory, pages  1-33. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's  Grammar  School,  pages  1-46. 

A    CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Fourth  Reader,  pages  118-204. 

Modern  Speller,  pages  36-47. 

Harper's  (G.  S.)  Copy  Book,  No.  3. 

Language — Elementary  Lessons,  chapters  XII-XIV. 
Hyde's  Lessons,  First  Book,  pages  87-113. 

Geography — Elementary,  pages  31-60.     Harper's  Introduc- 
tory, pages  33-79. 

Arithmetic — Grammar  School,  pages  46-73;  also  pages  81, 
82,  85,  87,  88.     Brooks'  Mental,  to  page  46. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Reading — Pupils  are  expected  to  read  fluently,  intelligently 
and  with  good  expression.  The  following  require  persistent 
attention:  Articulation;  Pronunciation;  Position  of  Body; 
Breathing;  Clear,  full,  melodious  tone  of  voice;  Proper  use  of 
Punctuation  and  Diacritical  Marks. 

Teachers  should  study  the  introductory  chapters  devoted  to 
Articulation  and  to  lessons  on  Elocution.  The  suggestions 
are  invaluable. 

Define  new  words  by  using  them  in  sentences. 

All  biographical,  historical,  geographical  or  scientific  allu- 
sions must  be  made  plain  by  teacher  or  pupil. 

The  reviews  should  cover  the  matter  thus  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  class. 

Pupils  should  be  provided  with  dictionaries,  and  be  taught 
to  use  the  same.     Memorize  suitable  selections. 

Supplementary  Reading — "Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur/' 
Stickney's  Third,  Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  Stories  of  Heroic 
Deeds,  Stories  of  Our  Country,  The  World  and  its  People,  No. 
3;  Scribner's  Geographical  Reader,  King's  Picturesque  Geo- 
graphical Reader,  No.  2;  Scudder's  Fable  and  Folk  Stories; 
"Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land  and  Air;"  Wood's  Third 
Natural  History  Reader.     [Note,  Grade  V.] 

Writing — Frequent  exercises  on  loose  paper  to  train  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm.  Pupils  should  wrile  upon  the 
blackboard.  The  written  work  should  be  legibly  and  neatly 
written,  and  executed  rapidly.  Scrawls,  blots  and  untidy 
books  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Spelling — Special  dictation  lessons  from  various  portions  of 
the  grade  work.  The  principal  words  and  terms  used  in 
arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography.  The  correct  pronunci- 
ation of  each  word  as  provided  for  by  the  spelling  book  is  in- 
dispensable.    Tne  teacher  is  advised  that  a  critical  study  of 
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problems  that  combine  two  or  more  eiements  are,  in  general,  to  be  avoided. 
Also  omit  or  change  examples  containing  numbers  expressed  by  more  than 
nine  figures. 

Mental  Arithmetic — Brooks'  Normal  Mental,  to  page  46. 
Long,  tedious  analyses  and  vain  repetitions  are  to  be  avoided. 
This  work  should  include  rapid  mental  computations,  com- 
petitive mental  work  and  such  exercises  as  best  induce  skill 
and  power  in  the  use  of  numbers.  The  mental  and  written 
work  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  reinforce  each  other. 

Teach  pupils  to  begin  their  work  systematically,  and  to  pro- 
ceed logically. 

1.  What  is  required  ?     2.  What  is  given  ? 

3.  What  is  the  first  step  in  the  operation  without  regard  to 
numerical  work  ? 

4.  Solution.     5.  Conclusion. 

SPECIAL  SYLABU8  IN  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

A  4  AND  B  6  GRADES. 

RsMARK—The  mental  (oral)  development  precedes  and  prepares  for  the 
written. 

subject:  decimals. 

Aim — (1)  To  afford  quick  mental  operations. 

(2)  To  qualify  pupils  for  written  work  in  decimals. 

(3)  Analytic  treatment  of  decimals. 

I — HOW  TO  BEAD  AND  WRfTE  SIMPLE  DECIMALS. 

To  read  and  write  U.  S.  money;  dollars,  dimes,  cents.  Treat  the  dimes 
as  tenths  of  a  dollar  and  cents  as  hundredths  of  dollars  and  tenths  of  dimes. 
Change  one  to  the  other,  i.  e.,  dimes  to  cents  and  reverse ;  then  tenths  to  hun- 
dredths and  reverse. 

Add  cents;  dimes;  call  them  tenths  and  hundredths.  Subtract  dimes; 
cents;  call  them  tenths  and  hundredths.  So  also  multiply  and  divide.  Give 
fio  writien  work. 

Show  that  e.  g.  12c.  is  one  dime  plus  2c. ;  that  12c.==.12  or  .1.+02. 

How  to  read  and  write  simple  decimals,  viz:   .5,  .7,  .12,  .25,  2.6. 

Add  orally  .6  and  .7  and  show  the  result  is  12  tenths  or  1.2. 

Add  any  number  of  tenths,  hundreds;  .6+.tt;  .12+.12;  .6+.  12 ;  .6+1.2. 

II — SUBTRACTION. 

Reverse  work  suggested  under  I. 

Buy  anything  costing  25c.  and  give  $1.00.    Required  the  change. 
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Coeting  15c.,  66c.,  46c.,  86c.,  etc.,  and  give  $1.00. 

Same  and  similar  examples,  paying  $6.00. 

Extend  this  work  to  inclade  such  parchases  as  $3.60,  $6.60,  $6.66,  $3.76, 
etc.,  and  give  $10.00.  Make  every  possible  sort  of  change  and  secure  prompt 
oral  reenlts. 

m — ^MUIVriFUCATION. 

How  many  tenths  of  a  foot  are  three  times  .1  of  a  foot?  3  times  .2,  .3,  .4, 
.9,  etc. ;  4  times  .2,  .3,  .4,  .6,  .6,  etc.  ? 

Huw  much  is  4  times  .  ^  ?  7  times  .4 ?  7  times  .03  ?  9  times  .03  ?  12  times 
.6?     12  times  .06,  etc.? 

How  much  are  5X.1?    7X.7?    9X.05?    9X.08,  etc.? 

How  much  is  .2X.3?    .04X.02?    .02X.02? 

Product  of  .4X. 9?    .3X.04?    .06X.06? 

2.6  is  how  many  tenths?  2.6  is  how  many  times  6?  Now  make  problems 
out  of  the  above.    E.  G.— What  will  3  books  cost  at  $.2  each?  $.3?  $.4?  $.6? 

Note — ^In  last  have  answer  given  16  tenths  dollars=sl.6  dollar8=l  dollar 
and  60c. 

If  1  yard  of  cloth  costs  $.7,  what  costs  6  yards?    Cost  of  12  whistles  at  .06 

Find  cost  of  .02  of  a  ton  of  straw  at  $6.00  a  ton. 

What  will  .4  of  an  article  cost  if  the  entire  costs  $.2? 

IV — DIVISION. 

How  many  .3  of  a  dollar  are  there  in  .9  of  a  dollar?  In  .8  how  many  .2? 
How  many  6  are  there  in  20  tenths?  In  12  tenths  how  many  .3?  How  many 
.7  in  4.9?  In  6.6  how  many  .8X8?  How  many  .06  in  .46?  In  .72  how  many 
.08?  etc 

PROBLEMS  FROM  THE  ABOVE. 

Divide  $.9  so  as  to  give  each  boy  $.3.    How  many  boys? 
Tonof  coal  costs  $6.6,  what  will  .8  of  it  cost?    .08?  .07?    .7? 
Change  >i,  X,  M,  MO,  1-20, 1-60  to  decimals. 
Change  ^,  ^,  %,  3-10, 19-20,  etc.,  to  decimals. 
Change  .1,  .26,  .6,  .6,  etc.,  into  common  fractions. 

Take  Mental  Arithmetic,  page  37  et  seq.    Substitute  decimal  fractions  or 
numbers  for  common  fractions  or  whole  numbers  given. 
At  2.2  dollars  each,  what  cost  2  hats?  3?  4?  7?  etc. 
At  .6  of  a  dollar,  how  many  books  may  be  bought  for  $6?  $16?  $18?  $26? 
.24  of  anything  is  divided  among  3  boys.    Find  share  of  each. 
.49  divided  by  7 ;  by  .7 ;  by  .07  and  reverse  the  operation. 
.40  divided  by  6 ;  by  .4 ;  by  .04 ;  by  2  and  reverse  the  operation, 
IheQ  base  problems  on  these  examples. 
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ADDITIONAL  WORK,  SHOWING  TYPICAL  EXAMPLES. 


.i64-e=«? 

2+3+1.5=? 

1.123-.003=? 

126-.125=? 

200+.02.-2=? 

6X.6=? 

.05X7? 

.04X.04? 

15X.001? 

(4X.08)+(8X.05)? 

.8-M? 

.125-T^? 

.4^^.07? 

10.10-H.l.O? 

.0089-T^? 

lO-r-.l? 

10(M-.001? 
86-^1.20? 
26-5-2500? 
(3.4-1.7)-J-(3X.l)? 
Cancel  mentally: 


3+2.5=? 
10-.01-4-1.001=? 
1.09-.9d=? 
4.2- .8-1=? 
10-.1-.01=? 
.9X8=? 
8X.009? 
.03X.9? 
.8-.2X.8? 
4.2X.01-.003? 
.016-7-8? 
.0040-5-20? 
.018-T-.006? 
1.25-3? 
125.123-1-2.5? 
10-5-.01? 
10.10^.0001? 
14-f-70? 

(.15-5-.3)+(.16-5-.04)? 
.lof  .5-5-.01of200? 
.3X1.5X20;     1.2X6X2.4,  etc. 
.3X12X.2 


2+.15+.3=? 

1.5- .03=? 

10-.  10=? 

8-.3-.04==? 

23-2.8+7=? 

7X.05=? 

2.1  X.l? 

.003X.7? 

1.6+.5X.06? 

(lOX.Ol)-(lOX.OOl)? 

1.08-7-12? 

.f^.3? 

1.250-5-125? 

16.04-5-4? 

.00015-T-.15? 

.01-T-lO? 

5-5-25? 
160-^400? 

(.01+10)X(10X.l)? 
.3of3-.lof  6? 


5X1.2X3 

What  decimal  is  ten  times  the  sum  of  five  thousandths  and  five  hundredths? 
From  a  decimal  one-tenth  as  large  as  1.1  take  one  one-tenth  as  large  as  .1. 
Two  hundredths  of  four  hundred  ? 
Two  hundredths  of  four  hundredths? 
Write  in  words  1.005,  etc.,  etc. 

SUOGRSTIONS. 

I. — The  mechanical  work  with  easy  decimal  numbers  should  become  as 
familiar  to  pupils  as  simple  addition,  subtraction,  mutiplication,  or  division; 
i.  e.,  .7+.7;  .7-.07;  .7X.7;  7X.7;  4.9-f-7. 

II. — To  secure  these  results,  and  to  follow  out  these  suggestions,  (1)  place 
work  on  black  board  and  demand  increasing  rapidity  as  pupils  become  famil- 
iar with  the  same;  (2)  dictatate  the  same  examples  and  require  prompt  re- 
sults; (3)  Kive  same  in  concrete  problems;  (4)  have  pupils  compose  practical 
problems  for  their  own  solution ;  (5)  constant  drill  on  the  combinations. 

III. — Extend  all  lines  of  work  here  sut^gested  within  the  limits. 

IV. — ^Teachers  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  comparatively  new  work. 
Good  judgment  will  prove  invaluable. 

V. — ^Principals  and  teachers  are  requested  to  preserve  their  best  exercises 
that  this  outline  may  be  perfected. 
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References — Mac  Vicar's  Manual,  White's  Oral  Lessons. 

Music — Special  Syllabus. 

Physical  Culture — Special  Syllabus. 

Drawing — Special  Supervisor.     Book  No.  3.  * 
Time,  one  hour  per  week. 

Physiology — Pathfinder  No.  2. 

Manners  and  Morals — Instruct  pupils  in  love  for  others,  re- 
spect and  reverence,  obedience,  gratitude,  honesty,  courage, 
patriotism,  etc.,  by  means  of  stories,  illustrative  examples, 
memory  gems  and  maxims.  Manners  in  society,  at  church, 
in  stores  and  public  places,  in  traveling,  in  borrowing.  Re- 
specting rights  of  others,  to  respect  property  rights  of  others, 
injuring,  defacing  or  destroying  property,  grounds,  etc. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  pupil  now  enters  upon  a  new  era  in  his  school  history. 
The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  quite 
diflferent  from  those  in  use  in  the  Primary  Schools.  Pupils 
are  now  to  acquire  knowledge  from  text  books,  to  think,  to 
investigate,  to  reason  for  themselves.  They  are  also  to  be- 
come more  self-reliant  in  their  work,  to  depend  less  upon  the 
teacher  and  upon  concrete  forms  of  instruction.  More  is  to 
be  expected  of  teachers  in  the  way  of  oral  instruction.  The 
Grammar  School  teacher  has  quite  as  much  need  of  tact,  pa- 
tience and  enthusiasm  in  directing  the  Grammar  School  pu- 
pils as  has  the  Primary  teacher. 

One  reason  why  so  many  pupils  lose  interest  in  their  work, 
attend  only  by  the  compulsion  of  parents,  or  quit  school  en- 
tirely, is  that  teachers  lack  skill,  wisdom,  vigor  in  developing 
the  new  lines  of  work  and  thought  that  are  suggested  in  the 
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fourth  year,  and  developed  more  and  more  as  the  young  stu- 
dent advances  in  the  Grammar  School  course.  The  order  of 
development  is  how,  then  why;  the  mechanical  process,  then 
the  reason;  facts,  then  principles. 


GRADE  V— FIFTH  YEAR. 

B  CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Fourth  Reader,  pages  205-278. 
Modern  Speller,  pages  48-59. 
Writing  Speller,  Blank  No.  3. 
Harper's  Grammar  School  Copy  Book,  No.  4. 
Geography — Elementary,  Appendix,  pages  1-17;  pages  60- 
67.     Harper's  Introductory,  Appendix;  pages  80-85. 
Wentworth's  (G.  S.)  Arithmetic,  pages  76-116. 
Brooks'  Mental  Arithmetic;  subject.  Fractions. 
Language — Elementary  Lessons,  finished. 

A   CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Reader,  from  page  279  to  close,  with  a  review. 
Modern  Speller,  pages  60-69. 
Writing  Speller,  No.  3. 

Harper's  Grammar  School  Copy  Book,  No.  4. 
Language — Elementary    Lessons    reviewed.      Composition 
work. 

Geography — Elementary,  pages  87-92.     Harper's  finished, 
Wentworth's  G.  S.  Arithmetic,  pages  116-155. 
Brooks'  Mental  Arithmetic,  Fractions. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Reading — Fourth  Reader  finished.  Definitions  with  use  of 
dictionary.  There  is  little  value  in  learning  abstract  defini- 
tions, when  the  word  and  its  use  are  not  fully  comprehended. 
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Pupils  are  expected  to  read  well.  These  require  attention: 
Articulation,  Position  of  Body,  Pronunciation,  Breathing; 
Clear,  full,  melodious  tone  of  voice;  Proper,  use  of  Punctua- 
tion and  Diacritical  Marks.  Explain  biographical,  historical, 
geographical  or  scientific  allusions.  The  reading  drills  should 
secure  a  mastery  of  the  words,  a  clear  grasp  of  the  thought, 
and  a  proper  vocal  expression  of  the  thought  and  feeling. 
Memorize  suitable  selections.  Study  and  apply  the  sugges- 
tions in  the  Introduction  of  reader.  Study  also  the  Appendix. 
Supplementary  Reading — "Wings  and  Fins,"  Stories  of  our 
Country,  ''Stories  of  other  Lands,"  Boston  Tea  Party,  Pil- 
grims and  Puritans,  Scribner's  Geographical  Reader,  Wood's 
Fourth  Natural  History  Reader,  Information  Reader,  No.  1. 

Note. — It  is  not  expected  that  each  class  shall  read  all  of  the  above  named 
books  in  connection  with  the  coar&e  in  reading.  Sets  of  these  books  are  pro- 
vided for  the  schools,  and  teachers  may  select  from  the  list  what  seems  best 
salted  to  the  class. 

Spelling — Take  all  the  special  features  provided  in  the 
book.  The  critical  pronunciation  of  the  words  given  should 
receive  constant  attention.  The  correct  use  of  these  words  in 
sentences  should  daily  engage  the  attention  of  teachers.  See 
also  Grade  IV.  Every  pupil  in  this  grade  should  have  a  dic- 
tionary. He  should  be  taught  its  use,  not  only  in  defining, 
but  in  applying  the  "key"  and  the  rules  for  diacritical  mark- 
ing. 

Writing — Black-board  instruction  as  to  correct  forms  of 
letters.  The  language  and  composition  work  must  be  well 
written.  The  letter  writing  and  business  correspondence 
need  ample  time  for  careful  and  precise  execution. 

The  book  is  a  record  of  results  and  represents  only  a  small 
portion  of  actual  drill  work  in  writing. 
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GEOGRAPHY TWELVE  WEEKS. 

1.  Washington.  1. — Progressive  outline  map  of  the  State,  adding  new 
featares  slowly. 

2.  Position — Latitude  and  longitude  in  a  general  way. 

3.  Boundaries — Natural  and  artificial. 

4.  Extent — Greatest  length,  greatest  width,  area  in  square  miles ;  compare 
size  with  the  state  or  country  the  pupil  formerly  lived  in. 

5.  Surface — ^Eastern  and  Western  Washington  compared.  The  Paget 
Sound  Basin,  Valley  of  Columbia,  the  Cascade  Range,  the  Peninsula  and 
Islands,  Mt.  Tacoma,  Mt.  St.  Helens,  lit.  Adams,  Mt.  Baker. 

6.  Rivers— The  Columbia,  Cowlitz,  Yakima,  Spokane,  Puyallup,  Skagit, 
Chehalis. 

7.  Puget  Sound,  Gray's  Harbor,  Straits  of  Fuca,  Georgian  Bay. 

8.  Lakes — American  Lake,  Washing^n,  Medical  and  Chelan. 

9.  Climate — ^The  climate  of  Eastern  and  Western  portions,  respectively ; 
climate  compared  with  Atlantic  and  interior  States  directly  east;  temperature 
explained,  average  temperature ;  rainfall. 

10.  Cities — Locate  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Olympia,  Port  Townsend,  Whatcom, 
Spokane  Falls,  Walla  Walla,  Ellensburgh,  Yakima. 

11.  Locate  the  following  curiosities  and  places  of  resort:  Chautauqua, 
Hot  Springs,  Medical  Lake. 

12.  Productions — Of  the  Soil :  Grains,  Grasses,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Hops, 
Lumber.  The  Waters:  Freah  and  salt  water  food  Fishes,  Oysters,  Clame, 
etc.  Animal :  Dairy,  Meat,  Hides,  Wool.  Mineral:  Coal,  Stone,  Iron,  Silver, 
Grold,  Copper,  Clay.  Manufactured:  Cloths,  if  any.  Lumber,  Furniture,  Ma- 
chinery, Brick,  Tile.  Shipping :  (a)  by  rail,  (b)  by  vessel.  Tea,  from  China 
and  Japan ;  Iron,  by  rail  from  the  east,  by  ship  from  England;  Wheat,  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  Havre ;  Lumber,  to  Australia,  to  South  America,  to  Cali- 
fornia, to  China,  to  Liverpool ;  the  Alaska  trade. 

13.  The  railroad  systems  of  the  state. 

14.  Occupations  of  the  people — Lumbering,  mining,  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, fishing,  manufacture,'  commerce. 

15.  Public  Institutions— Where  located,  the  purpose  of  each?  University, 
Insane  Asylum,  the  Penitentiaries,  School  for  Defective  Youth. 

II.     Finish  Book. 

General  outline  of  the  study  of  the  geography,  King's 
"Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography." 

Arithmetic — Pupils  should  become  rapid,  accurate  and  self- 
reliant  in  their  computations  and  expert  in  the  mechanical 
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work.  Avoid  improbable  examples,  puzzles,  tedious  solutions 
and  the  like.  All  results  should  be  absolutely  correct.  Read 
suggestions  for  Fourth  Grade.  Develop  carefully  the  idea  of 
a  fraction.  Do  not  hasten.  Teach  thoroughly  and  logically 
all  the  processes  involved  in  fractions.  In  multiplication  and 
division  of  fractions  use  but  one  rule  or  case.  When  the 
work  is  well  in  hand  begin  to  introduce  concrete  problems 
requiring  several  processes,  pupils  deciding  from  the  sense  of 
the  problems  in  each  case  as  to  the  operations  involved.  Sup- 
plement freely  and  wisely.  (See  "Remarks"  under  Grade  IV.) 

SPECIAL  SYLLABUS. 

B  FUTH  GRADB. 

1 — See  ByllabuB  for  A  4  for  oral  and  written  work. 
2— Omit  9  and  10,  page  94;  8,  9,  10,  pa«e  110. 
3 — Glass  must  be  prepared  for  pages  96-97. 

Note. — Do  not  say  anything  about  the  why  of  3.1416.  Simply  teach  the 
fact  that  it  is  so,  and  go  on ;  same  as  to  52S0  feet  in  a  mile. 

4 — Extend  work  in  cancellation.    Cancel  orally  sach  examples  as  12x3 

3X2 
5 — Extend  written  work  to  include  simple  decimal  work,  thus:  1.5X3.3X.6 

.26X11X.45 
6 — ^Teach  the  terms  and  definitions  of  fractions  as  needed. 

A   FITTH   QBADB. 

Note. — ^The  skilled  teacher  will  accomplish  better  resalts  by  giving  a  brief 
development  of  the  work  allotted  her  before  the  pupils  take  the  (Grammar 
School  exercises.  Ground  them  in  simple  processes  before  any  complicated  or 
distracting  problems  are  given. 

1 — ^The  oral  development. 

2— Omit  26,  page  159;  73,  74,  page  154. 

3 — ^Follow  order  given  in  book. 

4 — L.  C.  M.  and  H.  C.  F., Factors,  Factoring,  Divisibility  of  Numbers,  lie  at 
basis  of  success  in  Fractions. 

Reference  books  for  methods  and  work — Page's  Fractions, 
Ray's  Test  Examples. 

Mental  Arithmetic — Omitted  examples  of  the  Fourth  year 
work.     Brooks,  pages  46-89;  subject,  Fractions.     The  mental 
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should  precede  the  written  exercises  and  be  made  preparatory 
to  the  latter.     (See  Syllabus  for  A  4.) 

Clear  and  concise  language  should  be  used  in  analysis,  thus 
making  this  branch  contribute  to  the  language  culture. 

Physiology — Pathfinder,  No.  2  in  the  hands' of  pupils. 

Manners  and  Morals — See  preceding  grades.  Instruction 
in  good  habits.  Lessons  to  cultivate  love  of  country;  respect 
for  those  in  authority;  obedience  to  law;  faithfulness  to  trust; 
and  responsibility;  good  citizenship. 

Vocal  Music — Special  Syllabus. 

Physical  Culture — Special  Syllabus. 

Drawing — Under  Special  Supervision.  Book  No.  4.  Time, 
one  hour  each  week. 


GRADE  VI— SIXTH  YEAR. 

B  CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Reader,  to  page  154. 

Modern  Speller,  pages  70-82. 

Writing  Speller,  Blank  No.  3. 

Harper's  Grammar  School  Copy  Book,  No.  5. 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  U.  S.,  to  page  194. 

Eggleston's  U.  S.  History,  to  page  — . 

Arithmetic — Pages  155-202,  omitting  sections  189-196. 

Mental  Arithmetic — Section  4. 

Language — Knox  II.,  pages  1-70. 

Welsh's  First  Lessons,  pages  21-49. 

A    CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Fifth  Reader,  pages  155-254. 
Modern  Speller,  pages  83-95. 
Writing  Speller,  Blank  No.  3. 
Harper's  Copy  Book,  No.  5. 
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Geography — Complete,  pages  1-51. 

School,  pages  1-45. 
Written  Arithmetic— Pages  203-224. 
Mental  Arithmetic — Section  VI,  pages  119-125. 
Language — Knox  II.,  pages  70-137. 

Welsh's  First  Lessons,  pages  50-59. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Reading — ''Children  possess  an  inestimable  sensibility  to 
whatever  is  deep  or  high  in  imagination  or  feeling  so  long  as 
it  is  simple,  likewise.  It  is  only  the  artificial  and  complex 
that  bewilder  them."     Preface,  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book, 

Most  reading  is  silent  and  mental.  Pupils  should  be 
trained  to  think  while  reading,  to  recognize  the  thought  while 
recognizing  and  calling  words.  Make  thought  govern  expres- 
sion. ''A  mistake  in  emphasis  is  the  mind's  mistake."  Writ- 
ten tests  should  be  given  upon  thought  analysis. 

The  teacher  who  critically  studies  the  Essentials  in  Reading 
in  introduction,  will  be  repaid,  and  her  teaching  of  reading 
will  be  materially  enhanced. 

Supplementary  Reading — "Pilgrims  and  Puritans."  ''Claws 
and  Hoofs."  "Stories  of  Olden  Times."  "Stories  of  Other 
Lands."  Maria  Edgeworth's  "Waste  Not,  Want  Not."  River- 
side No.  44. 

Wood's  Fifth  Natural  History  Reader. 

Information  Reader  No.  2. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 

Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  New  England  History. 

[See  note  under  Supplementary  Reading,  Grade  V.] 

Spelling — The  rules  given  in  text  for  spelling  should  be 
learned  and  applied.  The  use  of  suffixes  and  prefixes  made 
clear  by  frequent  drills.  Formation  of  derivative  words. 
Word-building  and  word-anaiysis,  defining,  words  used  cor- 
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rectly  in  sentences,  critical  pronunciation,  oral  spelling.  Ref- 
erence— Kennedy's  "What  Words  Say." 

Writing  (1)  The  Copy  Book  and  preliminary  practice  work. 
(2)  The  written  work  of  the  grade.  (3)  Spelling  lessons  writ- 
ten with  ink.  Pupils  should  write  on  practice  paper  before 
attempting  work  in  the  copy  book.  Such  drills  should  se- 
cure correct  forms,  free  movements  and  firm  execution.  The 
pupil  records  the  results  of  his  instruction  in  his  copy  book 
which  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  mere  practice  book. 

Geography — First  Half  Year:  Read  History  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  acquainting  the  pupil  with 
the  fundamental  and  essential  truths  of  our  national  growth 
and  development  The  text  is  not  to  be  memorized  and  re- 
cited. Interest  in  the  narrative  should  lodge  the  facts  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Pupils  must  learn  how  to  read  for  infer- 
mation,  and  how  to  reproduce  the  essential  facts  of  what  has 
been  read. 

Pupils,  when  studying  geography,  should  have  the  history 
at  hand ;  when  reading  history,  the  geography  should  lie 
open  before  them. 

To  foster  habits  of  investigation  is  a  higher  result  than 
memorizing  many  facts  of  minor  importance.  Show  pupils 
how  to  discern  the  questions  and  answers  in  the  descriptive 
portion  of  the  text.  Show  pupils  how  to  read  the  map.  Much 
of  the  preparatory  work  should  be  done  from  the  open  book. 
Supplement  text  with  readings  judiciously  chosen.  Review 
and  clinch  the  work  by  the  topical  method,  requiring  inde- 
pendent recitation. 

References — King's  "xMethods  and  Aids,"  MacCoun's  His- 
torical Geography  of  the  United  States. 

Second  Half  Year :       Resume  Ueograpliy. 
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HISTORY. 
Objects:  (1)  Information. 

(2)  How  to  read.     * 

(3)  How  to  read  for  information. 

(4)  To  create  an  interest  in  our  history  and  a  taste  for  readings  it. 

(5)  To  prepare  papils  for  fatare  citizenship  by  showing  them  the 

relations  between  the  past  and  the  present. 

(6)  To  discipline  the  (a)  memory,  (b)  imagination,  (c)  reflection, 

and 

(7)  To  express  the  products  of  each  (a,  b,  c,)  in  suitable  language. 
The  Eras  :  I— Prehistoric  times  in  America. 

U — ^The  discovery  of  America,  introducing  the  periods  of  discov- 
ery and  colonization  of  America. 
Ill — ^Permanent  English  and  French  settlemetits ;  the  thirteen 
colonies ;  French  exploration  of  the  Went ;  wars  with  the 
Indians  and  the  French ;  colonial  life. 
IV— The  Revolution. 

V — ^The  Union ;  national  development — Washington  to  Buchan- 
an, inclusive. 
VI—The  Civil  War. 

VII — After  the  Civil  War — ^reconstruction,  1866  to  the  present. 
Note — ^These  distinct  periods — ^the  grouping  of  events  leading  to  the  name 
of  the  period — should  be  clearly  grasped  by  pupils.    Under  Eras,  there  should 
be  a  further  clustering  or  crystal ization  about  the  leading  characters,  events,  or 
pia£es. 

Arithmetic — Teachers  must  not  forget  that  this  is  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  written  arithmetic.  Hence  long,  tedious 
and  complicated  examples  must  be  avoided.  Make  pupils 
thorough  upon  fundamental  processes  by  giving  many  easy 
problems  under  each  subject,  rather  than  by  a  few  hard  prob- 
lems. Seek  for  accurate  and  prompt  results  in  these  easy  ap- 
plications of  the  rules.  Grade  very  carefully  your  work.  Aim 
only  at  essentials. 

SYLLABUS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

B   SIXTH    QBADE — OOHPOUND    NUMBKB8. 

I-— The  following  order  must  be  observed:  (I)  Dry,  (2)  Liquid,  (3)  Avoir- 
dapoia,  (4)  Troy,  (6)  Apothecary,  (6)  Time,  (7)  Miscellaneoas,  (8)  Linear,  ,9) 
Barf  ace  and  Applications,  (10)  Cubic  and  Applications,  (11)  Angular,  (12) 
Currency. 
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II — Redactions  Aaoending  and  Descending,  using  the  well  known  tables  of 
Dry  and  Liquid,  should  engage  attention  not  less  than  one  week,  prior  to  tak- 
ing next  table.  Note — By  this  time  papiLe  should  be  so  familiar  with  the 
f<mr  operations  that  quick,  accurate  results  should  be  demanded. 

in — The  Four  Operations  and  Fractional  parts,  should  also  be  developed 
under  Dry  and  Liquid,  after  Reduction.  This  should  also  take  at  least  one 
week  before  advancing  upon  another  table. 

Development — (1)  Dry  Table  learned.  (2)  Oral  reduction  Descending- 

(3)  Oral  reduction  Ascend'g  ^.4)  Written  work  Descending. 
C6)  Written  work  Ascend'g.  (6'  Liquid,  steps  I,  1,  3,  4,  5. 
(7)  Addition— Dry;  Liquid.  (8)  Subtraction— Dry;    Liquid. 
(9)  Mult'on — Dry;  Liquid.    (10)  Division — Dry;  Liquid. 
(11)  Frac.Pt8.-Dry;Liquid.  (12)  Then  Av.  et.  seq.,  steps  1 

11  inclusive. 

Omit  21,  22,  23,  24,  page  168.  Page  169  must  complett,  not  introduce  the 
subject. 

SuGOBSTiON — ^Take  a  room  12x16 ;  carpet  1  yard  wide ;  strip  run  lengthwise ; 
crosswise.  Then  take  strip  less,  then  more  than  1  yard ;  take  lengthwise,  then 
crosswise.  Take  room  not  even  yard  dimensions,  and  follow  same  plan. 
Then  take  up  waste,  turn  under,  etc.  Easy  development  for  painting,  plas- 
tering and  papering.  Take  each  by  itself  until  pupils  know  what  they  are 
about  Board  measure.  Approach  all  these  subjects  carefully.  Take  up  one 
element  or  variation  at  a  time. 

Pages  162-164  omitted.  Do  not  omit  these  topics,  but  solve  many  easy  exam- 
ples to  acquire  the  process,  rather  than  worry  through  a  few  hard  ones  and  not 
gain  anything.  Omit  also  all  examples  that  are  long  and  complicated,  as  4, 
6,  page  189,  et  al. 

Bills — Get  ruled  paper ;  make  out  bills ;  pupils  rule  paper.  See  Ward's  Forms. 

NoTB — ^There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  devoting  one  term  to  good  advan- 
tage upon  Compound  Quantities. 

Rbmembeb — ^There  is  so  little  mental  work  in  Compound  Numbers  in 
Brooks'  Mental  that  teachers  must  look  well  after  the  oral  development. 

A   SIXTH   GRADE — PERCENTAGE. 

I. — Review  Decimals  first,  at  least  two  weeks.  This  is  imperative, 
II. — Drill  on  recognizing  and  writing  rate  per  cent.  Pages  203  and  204  sug- 
gest enough  work  for  two  weeks.  Expand  these  exercises.  Do  not  take  "£x. 
130"  until  pupils  can  convert  thus:  Twenty-five  per  cent,  is  26X»  is  )ii  Ib 
26-100,  is  1  ^  X25,  is  .01X26,  is  100  times  anything  divided  by  .04.  One  form 
or  value  must  be  changed  to  the  other  automatically.  Rez'iew  this  every  day  of 
the  term, 

III. — Advance  upon  the  cases  carefully,  doing  one  thing  at  a  time. 
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IV.— Teachers  should  take  class  through  (1)  P.  and  L.,  (2)  Commission,  (3) 
Insurance,  (4)  Taxes,  (5)  Duties,  thus:  (a)  Determine  what  is  Base,  Rate, 
Percentasce,  in  each  instance ;  (b)  Take  case  I  and  carry  it  throujrh  (1),  (2),  (3), 
(4),  (5) ;  then  other  cases  in  succession ;  (c)  Take  oral  development  of  each  pro- 
cess ;  (d)  Take  easy  written  work  to  ground  pupils  in  the  process ;  (!)  Please 
notice  that  you  supplement,  so  to  speak,  the  book  before  you  take  the  book ; 
(e)  The  book  work,  pages  211-224,  completes  the  course. 

V. — Omit  such  as  14,  page  212,  and  14,  page  216,  on  account  of  tedious  com- 
putations. 

Rbmexbkr — ^Pupils  are  now  learninv  practical  business  operations  and  are 
not  trying  to  work  the  lonjcest  and  knottiest  examples. 

Note  1. — Analytical  development  is  required.  Teachers  that  wish  may  base 
formulas  upon  analysis. 

Note  2. — Each  teacher  is  advised  to  prepare  her  work,  grade  her  exercises, 
and  consult  with  her  principal  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  she  has  made  out. 

N.  B. — In  the  Sixth  year  the  book  work  completes,  not  precedes  the  course. 

Mental  Arithmetic — Denominate  Numbers  and  Percentage. 

Drawing — Under  Special  Supervision.     Books  5  and  6.. 
Time,  one  hour  each  week. 

Vocal  Music — Special  Syllabus. 

Physical  Culture — Special  Syllabus. 

Manners  and  Morals — Lessons  in  politeness  and  good  man- 
ners; in  good  citizenship;  on  self-control;  on  a  fine  sense  of 
honor;  on  good  habits;  on  respect  for  parents  and  true  cour- 
tesy to  all  everywhere. 

Illustrative  incidents  from  the  reading  course;  from  the  oc- 
currences of  the  schoolroom  and  the  playground;  gems  of 
poetry;  biographies  of  great  men;  lessons  drawn  from  current 
events 
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GRADE  VII— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

B    CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Reader,  pages  254-342. 

Modern  Speller,  pages  96-109. 

Writing  Speller,  Blank  No.  3. 

Harper's  Copy  Book,  No.  6. 

Higginson's  Y.  F.  History  of  U.  S.,  finished. 

Eggleston's  U.  S.  History,  finished. 

Wentworth's  (G.  8.)  Arithmetic  reviewed,  and  pages  225-245. 

Brooks'  Mental  Arithmetic,  section  VL,  pages  126-135. 

Language — Welsh,  pages  89-107. 

Knox  IL,  pages  137-192. 

A    CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Fifth  Reader,  from  page  342  to  close. 

Modern  Speller,  pages  110-124. 

Writing  Speller,  Blank  No.  3. 

Copy  Book,  No.  6. 

Geography — School,  pages  45-75. 

Complete,  pages  52-87. 

Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pages  246-277. 

Brooks'  Mental  Arithmetic,  section  VII. 

Language— Knox  II.,  192-229. 

Welsh,  pages  107-124. 

Reading — Special  attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  thought. 
Explain  the  common  figures  of  speech,  as  the  simile,  meta- 
phor, etc.  Regular  written  tests  in  thought  analysis;  occa- 
sional selections  from  the  best  authors  of  prose  and  poetry. 
Silent  reading  to  be  a  regular  exercise,  followed  by  a  quiz  on 
the  thought  of  the  selection.  The  design  is  to  teach  pupils 
to  gather  the  thought  from  the  printed  page.  Strive  for 
good  vocal  qualities. 
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Supplementary  Reading — Natural  History  Reader;  Adven- 
tares  of  Ulysses;  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes;  Hawthorne's  Won- 
der Book;  Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  Hills;  Ten  Great  Events 
in  History;  Warner's  A  Hunting  of  the  Deer. 

Spelling — Follow  carefully  the  special  features,  particularly 
the  word- building,  the  modifications  of  meaning  by  use  of 
suffixes  and  prefixes,  etc.  For  reference,  use  Kennedy's 
"What  Words  Say." 

Writing — I.  Special  exercises  in  the  freer  movements  of 
the  arm,  wrist  and  fingers,  to  secure  rapidity  of  execution; 
the  rapid  writing  of  sentences  from  dictation. 

II.    The  written  work  of  grade.  This  must  be  neat  and  legible. 

Geography — First  Half  Year:  Resume  reading  of  U.  S. 
History.  Review  same.  Supplement  by  use  of  Historical 
Classic  Readings. 

Second  Half  Year:  Review  geography,  including  prelim- 
inary terms  and  definitions.  Take  progressive  outline  map  of 
United  States. 

Arithmetic — ^The  class  will  begin  work  of  the  year  by  a  re- 
view taking  four  weeks  upon  the  essential  points  in  Frac- 
tions, Compound  Quantities  and  Percentage,  and  then  begin 
advance. 

B   SETBNTH  GRADE — ^INTEREST. 

Oral  Development — I.  Papils  dhould  first  learn  to  solve  Interest  by  the 
Cancellation  method— any  time  in  years,  months,  and  days. 

II.  They  should  be  drilled  somewhat  in  aliqiiots,  avoiding  long  and  com- 
plicated applications.  They  should  be  able  to  work  readily  an  example  with 
the  following  time:  2  years,  6  months,  20  days. 

in.    Then  take  six  per  cent,  method. 

IV^.     Hank  Discount,  two  cases:    (1)  Note  without  interest. 

(2)  Note  with  interest. 

Start  with  simple  example,  viz. :  $1000  due  in  3  months  discounted  at  10 
per  cent. 

V.  Partial  Payments :  (a)  Take  problem  with  one  endorsement,  exceed- 
ing interest;  (b)  Two  endorsements,  exceeding  interest;  (3)  Three  endorse- 
ments; (d)  Take  (b)  and  have  one  endorsement  less  than  interest. 
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VI,  Have  pupils  compose  and  solve  problems  under  IV  and  V. 

VII.  Commercial  Discount :    Extend  work. 

General — All  preliminary  work  this  term  must  be  thoug:htfuIly  done  and 
muck  lighter  than  the  text. 

Omit  pages  246-258  until  Hnal  review  of  book.    Ray's  Test  Examples. 

A   SEVENTH  QRADE. 

Take  up  one  thing  at  a  time.     Oral  exercises  must  precede  written  work. 
Development — (1)  Antecedent  and  Consequent.  Find  relation  expressed  by : 

(a)  4:8=?    12:36=?    7:49=?    8:37=?  etc. 

(b)  18:9=?    13:4=?    88:9=?    36:18=?    53:3=?  etc. 

(2)  Ratio.     Find  ratios:  5:25?    9:72?    15:25? 

(3)  Find  ratios  of  Fractions:  3^:3^?  H'-^'i  K'-Hf  0.6:0.12? 

0.33:0.3? 

(4)  Fill  blanks:    42:x=7.    x:19=3.    4:x=K.    36:x=7>^. 

10:4:x=? 

(5)  Proportion. 

(6)  Prove  this  proportion  to  be  correct :    3 :4 :  :6 :8. 

1.05:8.4:  :1:8.     3-5:5-6::9-10:li4. 

(7)  Find  missing  term :    7 :56 : :  X  :16.     X  :3 :  :16 :9. 

X:5::3K:6V 

Note  1.— Test  (6)  and  (7),  (1)  by  equality  of  ratios;  (2)  by  multiplication 
and  division. 

Note  2. — It  is  suggested  that  solution  by  Cause  and  Effect  should  pre- 
cede solution  by  Rule  of  Three.  What  is  commonly  known  as  Analysis 
should  be  taken  in  connection  with  pages  254r-259.  All  problems  (254-259) 
not  involving  unwieldy  fractions  musl  be  solved  by  Analysis. 

(8)  Take  Partnership.    Ray's  Test  Examples. 

Vocal  Music — Special  Syllabus. 

Physical  Culture — Special  Syllabus. 

Drawing — Under  Special  Supervisor.  Books  Nos.  7  and  8. 
Time,  one  hour  each  week. 

Manners  and  Morals — Lessons  on  honor,  reputation,  char- 
acter, self-control,  evil  speaking,  profanity,  vulgar  conversa- 
tion, and  such  other  virtues  and  duties  as  may  bo  deemed 
important  or  advisable  to  emphasize. 

Same  directions  as  for  the  sixth  grade. 
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GRADE  VIII— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

B   CLASS. 

Reading — Sketch  Book. 
Modern  Speller,  pages  122-140. 
Writing  Speller,  No.  3. 
Harper's  Copy  Book  No.  7. 
Geography — Complete,  pages  88-121. 

School,  pages  76-109. 
Arithmetic— Wentworth's  G.  S.,  pages  278-292;  319-330. 
Language — Knox  II.,  pages  229-310. 
Welsh,  pages  125-160. 

A    CLASS. 

Reading — Evangeline  or  Tales  of  Chivalry. 

Modern  Speller,  finished  and  reviewed. 

Writing  Speller,  No.  3. 

Civil  Government — Outlines. 

Arithmetic — Review  of  Book. 

Geography — From  page  122,  finish  and  review. 

School,  finished. 
Language — Knox  II.,  finished  and  reviewed. 
Welsh,  pages  160-205. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Reading  in  this  grade  is  to  be  largely  an  intellectual  exer- 
cise; drills  for  vocal  culture  and  the  vocal  qualities  of  good 
reading  should  not  be  neglected. 

Memorizing  classic  passages. 

Spelling — Spelling  book  finished  and  reviewed;  dictation  of 
selected  passages  from  the  reading. 

Arithmetic — Take  review  course  thoroughly,  giving  critical 
attentiou  to  definitions,  terms,  rules,  etc.     The  philosophy 
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underlying  all  processes  thoroughly  mastered.  On  review 
take  all  omitted  sections  and  problems.  Take  pages  296-318 
last. 

Mental  Arithmetic — Apply  analytic  treatment  to  all  writ- 
ten work.  Review  class  upon  book  as  far  as  Section  VIII, 
which  is  taken  in  High  School. 

Geography — Finish  and  review  the  book.  Progressive  out- 
line maps  of  South  America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

Civil  Government — Take  the  following  outlines:  (1)  school, 
(2)  city,  (3)  county,  and  (4)  state  governments. 

I.  The  School  Board — How  created  ?  The  members  and 
duties. 

II.  The  City  Government : 

(1)  How  created. 

(2)  Difference  between  a  city  and  a  town. 

III.  Government  by  Mayor,  City  Council,  Police  Court. 
Powers  and  duties  of  each;  how  created.  The  departments — 
Police,  Board  of  Health,  Fire,  Board  of  Public  Works,  etc. 

IV.  County  Government — County,  how  created. 

(1)  Legislative  Departments;  County  Commissioner;  How 
many  ?    When  elected  ?     Duties  ? 

(2)  Executive — Auditor,  Treasurer,  Clerk  of  Courts,  Sup- 
erintendent of  Schools,  Surveyor  County  Attorney,  Recorder, 
term  of  office,  duties  of  each. 

V.  St^te  Government. 

(1)  State— How  created  ? 

(2)  Government — The  fundamental  law;  the  Constitution. 

(3)  Legislature — Representatives,  how  many  ?  Senators, 
how  many  ?  Number  based  on  what?  How  chosen  ?  Term 
of  service  ?     Salary  ?     Duties  and  powers  ? 

(4)  Judicial — Supreme  Court;  Clerk  of  same. 

(5)  Executive — Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary 
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of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Superintendr 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  Land  Commissioner. 

Appointive  Officers — Term  of  office;  compensation;  powers 
and  duties  of  each. 

The  State  Institutions — Location  and  purpose  of  each. 

If  there  is  time,  simple  outlines  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment may  also  be  given. 

Writing — (1)  The  Business  Copy  Book. 

(2)  Business  Correspondence. 

(3)  The  language  and  other  written  work. 
Drawing — Under  Supervisor  of  Drawing.     Special  work. 
Vocal  Music — Special  Syllabus. 

Physical  Culture — Special  Syllabus. 

Manners  and  Morals — Civil  duties,  love  of  country,  sense  of 
responsibility,  trust  worthiness,  the  nature  and  obligation  of 
an  oath,  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot,  the  true  dignity  of  labor. 


OUTLINE  OF  \VORK 

IN 

LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION. 


SPECIAL  SYLLABUS  IN  LANGUAGE. 

GRADBS   I-V. 

Gbnbrally. —Language  inatr action  includes  (1)  Beading,  (2)  Writing,  (3) 
Spelling,  (4)  Grammar,  and  (6)  Expression  or  Composition. 

Specifically. — In  school  circltfs  the  last  (6)  only  is  meant. 

Objects  of  Lamouaob  Instruction — (1)  Correctness,  (2)  Fluency. 

Correctness  consists  in  (I)  correct  pronnnciation,  (2)  in  the  use  of  correct 
words,  both  in  kind  and  in  construction,  (3)  correct  capitalisation,  (4)  correct 
punctuation,  (5)  correct  spelling. 

Fluency. — ^This  has  to  do  with  thought.  (I)  There  must  be  thought  to  ex- 
press, (2)  thoughts  must  be  clear  and  distinct,  (3)  the  expression  must  be  di- 
rect, simple,  free,  natural.     (Prince,  Adapted.) 

Objects. — (1)  Facility  in  written  and  oral  speech. 

(2)  A  gradually  broadening  insight  into  grammatical  relations. 
(DeGarmo.) 

The  plan  of  our  course  is  to  make  possible  generous  exercise  in  the  former 
without  involving  too  much  of  the  latter.  The  science  of  language  is,  there- 
fore, taken  up  by  piecemeal. 

Note. — ^The  regular  grammatical  terms  are  to  be  taught  and  used  afi^  they 
have  been  explained  by  the  development  of  our  text  book.  E.  G. — At  close 
of  work  under  ''Name  Words,''  substitute  noun  as  a  shorter  designation. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

I.     Informal  Lessons — Pupils  should  be  taught  to  talk  well, 
i.  e.,  freely,  in  pleasing  tones  and  correctly. 

1.  Pupils  should  ask  personally  for  what  they  want. 

2.  The  answers  to  (questions  should  be  (usually)  complete 
sentences. 
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3.  Familiar  talks  about  games,  pets,  toys  and  whatever  in- 
terests children. 

II.  General  Lessons. — Teach  without  rules  the  correct  use 
of  capitals: 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

2.  In  proper  names.  Pupil  must  write  his  own  name  cor- 
rectly. 

The  words  "I"  and  "0" — Correct  use  of  period  and  interro- 
gation point  at  end  of  sentence. 

Note. — ^The  first  part  is  the  most  important.  Papils  must  talk  before  they 
can  write,  'Talk  with  their  pencils." 

General  Aid — Calkins'  Object  Lessons,  39-50. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Capitals. — (a)  At  beginning  of  sentence. 

(b)  Proper  names  of  persons. 

(c)  The  pupil's  own  name. 

(d)  Name  of  teacher. 

(e)  Other  persons'  names. 

2.  Names  of  places  as  Tacoma,  Washington,  Seattle,  Port- 
land, St.  Paul,  San  Francisco.     Extend  both  lines  of  work. 

3.  Words  *1"  and  ''0." 

II.  Correct  use  of  period  and  question  mark  at  (1)  end  of 
sentence.  Use  of  period  in  (2)  abbreviations  of  proper  names. 
Correct  use  of  comma  in  dates  and  addresses. 

III.  How  to  write  pupil's  name  and  complete  address,  as 
No.  1101  Yakima  Ave.,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

IV.  To  copy  short  paragraphs  from  the  reading  lesson;  the 

writing  of  short  sentences,  maxims,  etc.,  from  dictation. 

Note. — Brighi's  Graded  Instruction  in  Enj?lish,  and  Knox's  "How  to  Speak 
and  Write  Correctly,"  pages  12-30,  Teachers'  Edition,  are  the  general  guides 
in  language  work  for  First  and  Second  Grades. 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

B  Class.— Chapters  I,  II,  III  and  IV  of  Whitney's  (Knox) 
Elementary  Lessons  in  English.  Hyde's  Practical  Lessons, 
pages  11-36. 

A  Class. — Chapters  V,  VI,  VII  and  Review  Elementary 
Lessons.     Hyde,  pages  36-56. 

Remark — Take  orally  for  at  least  three  months,  then  review 
the  work  with  book  in  h^nda  of  pupils. 

Composition — I.     How  to  write  common  and  proper  names. 

II.  Pupil's  name  and  residence. 

III.  Statements:     Capitals  and  periods. 

IV.  Begin  letter  writing.  All  letters  must  be  brief,  con- 
taining not  more  than  three  statements.  Use  slate,  also  pen 
and  ink.     Teach  how  to  fold,  direct  and  seal  a  letter. 

Note  I. — ^Paper  and  envelopes  sappiied  for  practice  in  this  important  branch 
of  knowledge.  Each  pupil  should  send  to  office  of  Principal  at  the  end  of 
year  a  letter  neatly  written  and  uncorrected  by  others. 

Note  2. — ^Teachers  in  Grade  III  will  find  helpful  suggestions  and  valuable 
work  in  Bright's  Manual  from  page  10  to  45  inclusive.   Long's  Exercises,  Part  1. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

B  Class. — Elementary  Lessons,  Chapters  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI. 
Hyde,  pages  57-87. 

A  Class. — ^Elementary  Lessons,  Chapters  XII,  XIII,  XIV. 

Hyde,  pages  87-113. 

Note. — ^Teach  that  a  verb  is  a  word  that  asserts  action,  being,  or  state  of 
being.    Omit  pages  100-103. 

Composition — I.     The   capitalization  and  punctuation  de- 

veloped  in  the  text  book. 

II.  To  copy  with  fidelity. 

III.  To  write  at  dictation. 

IV.  Description — Conversational. 
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Form,  size,  color  and  parts  of  familiar  objects,  qualities  of 
same,  adapting  them  to  special  uses. 

V.  Narration.  Reproductions  of  what  has  been  heard  or 
read. 

VI.  Meanings  and  uses  of  words.  Homonyms,  synonyms, 
antonyms,  words  in  common  use.  (To  be  determined  at 
Grade  meetings.) 

VII.  Letter  writing  continued,  the  communication  to  con- 
sist of  several  distinct  statements. 

Note. — The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  three  distinct 
lines  of  work. 

First — To  stimulate  the  power  to  think;  this  is  the  founda- 
tion of  language. 

Second — To  promote  the  proper  use  of  words,  including 
such  verbal  changes  as  express  time,  number,  relation,  etc. 

Third — To  develop  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  types  of 
sentences  into  which  speech  naturally  falls  and  how  to  write 
these  forms  of  types  correctly. 

To  select  exercises  that  shall  develop  these  lines  at  first,  in- 
dependently, and  later  to  combine  them  in  composition,  re- 
quires great  skill  and  knowledge. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

By  following  the  course  of  study  and  the  outlines  cited  in 
the  reference  books,  pupils  should  begin  this  grade  with  quite 
a  clear  knowledge  of  common  and  proper  nouns,  of  number, 
of  the  possessive  case,  of  the  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  of 
the  use  of  pronouns,  personal  and  relative.  They  can  also 
copy  with  precision  and  write  at  dictation,  and  write  fairly 
well  a  brief  letter. 

It  does  not  seem  wise  to  allow  pupils  in  the  previous  grades 
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to  write  abstracts,  reproductions,  lengthy  letters  or  to  attempt 
any  prolonged  written  exercises. 

It  has  been  found  that  pupils  will  readily  fill  whole  pages 
of  legal  cap  or  note  books  or  fill  their  slates  with  matter  which 
their  tenacious  memories  afford. 

When  these  are  read  (and  with  the  reading  too  much  of  this 
work  stops)  they  seem  quite  remarkable. 

When  inspected  the  results  are  disappointing  in  the  ex- 
treme. So  intent  are  pupils  upon  reproducing  what  they  re- 
member, that  the  plainest  rules  of  composition  are  violated 
without  mercy  or  distinction,  while  statements  are  loosely 
thrown  together  and  connected  by  "ands." 

Thus  these  errors  are  perpetuated  throughout  the  course 
and  the  results  sought  are  defeated  by  the  means  employed. 

In  this  grade  as  in  previous  grades,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  oral  work  precedes  the  written.  Single  ideas,  then  com- 
binations; simple  sentences,  then  complex  and  compound 
sentences;  sentences,  then  paragraphs;  paragraphs,  then  com- 
position. 

Until  accuracy  in  the  mechanical  work  of  writing  is  secured, 
there  is  little  profit  in  allowing  pupils  to  write  glib  reproduc- 
tions  or  to  express  disconnected  thought. 

Grade  B — Finish  and  review  the  book. 

Grade  A — Composition  work  based  upon  the  text  and  the 
outlines  below. 

Composition — I.     The  paragraph  may  now  be  developed. 

II.  The  phrase  and  subordinate  clause,  as  used  in  the  men- 
tal arithmetic  analyzis. 

III.  Letter  writing.  Allow  letters  of  from  50  to  200  words. 
Paper  and  envelopes  furnished  for  letters,  which  should  be 
sient  to  office  of  Principal  for  inspection. 

IV.  Dictation  Exercises.  Note. — Dictation  exercises  are 
believed  to  be  very  productive  practice  in  use  of  capitals,  punc- 
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tuation,  spelling,  and  in  acquiring  correct  forms  of  expression. 
Teachers  should  select  the  exercises  judiciously  with  these 
ends  in  view. 

Anecdotes,  descriptive  selections,  interesting  narratives,  or 
current  news  are  suitable  dictation  exercises. 

V.  Reproduction  and  descriptions,  based  upon  geography 
and  history  work;  not  so  frequent  and  so  lengthy  that  the 
teacher  cannot  properly  inspect  and  criticize  the  work. 

VI.  To  write  bills,  receipts,  etc.;  punctuation;  the  apostro- 
phe, quotation  marks,  comma;  the  letter  form. 

VII.  Meaning  and  uses  of  words;  homonyms,  synonyms, 
antonyms,  suffixes,  prefixes,  words  in  common  use.  Use  dic- 
tionary. 

References — Long's  Exercises;  Maxwell's  Lessons. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

Class  B — ^Welsh's  First  Lessons,  pages  21-49;  Knox-Heath's 
"Parts  of  Speech  and  how  to  use  them,''  to  page  70. 

Class  A — Welsh,  pages  50-80;  Knox  No.  2,  to  page  137. 

Remark — Up  to  this  point  the  work  has  been,  in  the  main, 
to  develop  vocabulary,  to  secure  the  correct  orthography  and 
use  of  words,  to  apply  the  common  rules  of  capitalization  and 
punctuation,  and  to  establish  a  habit  of  good  expression.  The 
art  of  expression  has  been  the  principal  consideration.  The 
science  of  language  now  engages  attention.  Construction 
must  be  studied.  This  is  essential  to  thought  analysis  in 
reading.  Thought  must  be  studied,  in  no  small  degree, 
through  construction.  Pupils  must  now  acquire  correct  types 
of  grammatical  relations  or  their  composition  work  will  lack 
the  necessary  guides. 
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STRUCTURE. 

In  connection  with  regnlar  grade  work  the  senUnce  shonld  be  clearly  devel- 
oped.   WelBh,  a-14;  Knox-Heath,  229-241 ;  Reed  and  Kellogg,  13-16. 

L  The  simple  Sentence. 

1.  Bare  Subject  and  bare  Predicate. 

2.  Modified  Subject  and  modified  Predicate. 

3.  Modified  modifiers  of  each,  adjective  and  adverbial. 

4.  Prepositional  phrase  modifiers. 

Treat  these  with  respect  to  (a)  Sentence  building. 

(b)  Composition. 

(c)  Analysis. 

(d)  The  Diagram. 

(e)  Parsiog. 

Note  1. — ^The  sentences  given  in  Knox- Heath  are  not  intended  for  the  dia. 
gram.    Select  only  such  as  apply. 

Note  2. — Remember^  this  work  does  not  supplant  the  grade  work  in  Lang- 
uage or  Composition.    It  supplements  and  strengthens  the  grade  work. 

CompositioQ — I.  The  written  work  of  this  grade  should 
be  based  mainly  upon  the  knowledge  of  persons,  places,  events 
and  the  facts  acquired  in  the  geography  and  history,  or  sup- 
plementary reading. 

The  teacher  should  place  suitable  outlines  upon  the  black- 
board with  a  view  to  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 
composition.  These  and  similar  subjects  are  suggested  by 
the  history  readings: 

The  Northman,  The  Mound  Builders,  The  Story  of  Colum- 
bus, The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  The  First  Thanksgiving, 
Wm.  Penn,  etc. 

To  be  eflFective  these  must  be  short  and  infrequent,  so  errors 
may  be  pointed  out  by  teacher  and  the  same  corrected  by 
pupils. 

II.  Letter  Writing.  Give  critical  attention  to  convention- 
alities and  to  the  forms  of  business  and  social  correspondence. 

III.  Dictation.     See  Grade  V  as  to  Dictation. 

IV.  What  Words  Say.     Exercises  in  the  meaning  and  use 
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of  words;  homonyms,  synonyms,  antonyms,  suflBxes,  prefixes, 
words  in  common  use;  defining,  use  of  dictionary. 

Caution. — Avoid  set  phrases.  To  guard  against  this,  give 
exercises  to  pupils  in  expressing  the  same  idea  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Caution  11. — To  develop  originality  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion is  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish.  Pupils  at  this  age 
should  be  kindly  and  skillfully  led  to  express  thoughts  of  their 
own.  Great  care  is  needful  that  reproduction  and  other  forms 
of  memory  work  do  not  suppress  all  efibrts  toward  independ- 
ent thinking.  On  the  other  hand,  to  require  original  work 
when  pupils  can  not  think  with  much  breadth  and  indepen- 
dence is  the  height  of  folly. 

Note. — ^Teachers  should  require  pupils  to  write  all  their  composition  exer- 
ciaee  neatly,  and  to  re-write  them,  making  all  the  corrections  themselves, 
after  the  errors  have  been  indicated  by  proper  marks  by  the  teacher. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

B  Class—Welsh,  pages  80-107;  Knox  No.  2,  to  page  192. 
A  Class— Welsh,  pages  107-124;  Knox  No.  2,  to  page  229. 

II.  Compound  Subject  and  Compound  Predicate. 

2.  Complements. 

3.  The  Participle. 

4.  The  Infinitive. 

5.  Nouns  and  Pronouns  as  Modifiers.  See  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  Section  I, 
Sixth  Grade. 

III.  The  Complex  Sentence.    Reed  and  Kellogg,  pages  74-^2. 

1.  The  Adjective  Clause. 

2.  The  Adverb  Clause. 

3.  The  Noun  Clause.    See  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  Section  I,  Sixth  Grade. 
rV.    Compound  Sentences. 

N.  B. — ^Treat  Declarative,  Interrogative,  Imperative,  and  Exclamatory  Sen- 
tences under  I,  II,  III,  IV. 

In  thought  analysis  in  reading,  and  in  composition  apply  these  types  of 
sentences. 

Careful  development;  steady  advancement;  every  step  must  lead  from  the 

ABT  OW  BXFBXBSION  tO  the  BOUBNCS  OV  LAMQUAQS. 
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Composition — I.     Letter  writing  same  as  Sixth  Grade. 

II.  Short  biographical  sketches  of  prominent  characters 
mentioned  in  U.  S.  History:  Washington,  Franklin,  Robert 
Morris,  Benedict  Arnold,  Israel  Putnam,  and  other  suitable 
subjects. 

III.  Sentences  changed  by  substituting  one  tense  for  an- 
other; also  change  the  mode  of  the  verb. 

IV.  Poetry  changed  to  prose,  taking  care  as  to  character 
of  selections  chosen;  descriptive  poems  are  best. 

V.  Change  figurative  to  literal  language;  use  of  figures  in 
composition. 

VI.  Meaning  and  use  of  words,  same  as  Sixth  Grade. 
References — Kennedy's   **What   Words  Say;"  Kellogg  and 

Reed's  "The  English  Language." 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

B  Class—Welsh,  pages  125-160;  Knox  No.  2,  page  310. 
A   Class — Welsh,  pages   160-204;  Knox,   finished  and  re- 
viewed. 

SYLLABUS. 

A — DEFINITIONH. 

1,  sentence;  2,  phrase;  3,  clause,  (a)  dependent,  (b)  independent;  4,  simple 
sentence;  6,  complex;  6,  compound;  7,  declarative;  8,  interrogative;  9, imper- 
ative; 10,  exclamatory;  J  I,  subject  of  sentence,  (a)  modified,  (b)  compound; 
12,  predicate  of  sentence,  (a)  modified,  (b)  compound ;  13,  analysis  of  sentence ; 
14,  diagram  of  sentence;  16,  a  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  action,  being,  or 
state  of  being ;  16,  modifiers. 

B — ^REVIEW  SENTENCE  BY  ELKMENTH. 

I.  Subject :  1,  noun  or  pronoun ;  2,  compound  subject ;  3,  phrase ;  4,  clause. 

II.  Predicate:  1,  simple;  2,  compound. 

III.  Complements :  1,  object  complement,  (a)  noun  or  pronoun,  (b)  phrase, 
(c)  clause;  2,  attribute  complement,  (,a)  noun  or  pronoun,  (b)  adjective,  (c) 
participle,  (d)  phrase,  (e)  clause;  3,  objective  complement,  (a)  adjective,  (b) 
noun,  (c)  participle,  (d)  phrase. 

IV.  Modifiers :  A  modifier  of  a  noun  or  pronoun ;  or  a  word,  phrase  or 
claose  used  as  such,  is  an  adjective  modifier  and  may  be:  1,  an  adjective;  2,  a 
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noun  or  pronoun ;  3,  a  phrase,  (a)  prepoeitional,  (b)  participial,  (c)  infinitive; 
4,  clanse. 

A  modifier  of  a  verb,  adverb,  or  adjective,  or  of  a  word,  phrase  or  clause, 
used  as  such,  is  an  adverbial  modifier  and  may  be :  1,  an  adverb ;  2,  a  noun ; 
3,  a  phrase,  (a)  prepositional,  (b)  infinitive;  4,  a  clause. 

V.    Connectives:    1,  conjunction ;  2,  pronoun ;  3,  adverb. 

VL    Words  and  Phrases  used  Independently. 

Note  1. — ^The  review  of  the  sentence  should  include:  1,  analysis;  2,  dia- 
gramming; 3,  parsing;  4,  sentence  building;  6,  expansion  of  words  to  (a) 
phrases,  (b)  clauses ;  6,  contraction,  (a)  clauses,  (b)  phrases  to  single  words ; 
7,  composition. 

NoTB  2. — A  single  word  is  an  elemenCof  the  Jirst  class,  a  phrase  of  the  s^iond 
class,  a  clause  of  the  iAird  class. 

C — CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS,  REGULAR. 

I.  Active  voice,  simple  form  (a) :  1,  present  tense;  2,  past  tense;  3,  future 
tense ;  4,  present  perfect  tense ;  5,  past  perfect  tense ;  6,  future  perfect  tense, 
(b)  Subjunctive  mood:  1,  present  tense;  2,  past  tense;  3,  present  perfect 
tense;  4,  past  perfect  tense,  (c)  Imperative  mood:  1,  present  tense,  (d) 
Infinitive  mood:  1,  present  tense;  2,  present  perfect  tense,  (e)  Participial 
mood :    1,  present  tense ;  2,  past  tense ;  3,  past  perfect  tense. 

II.  Active  voice,  progressive  form. 

III.  The  verb  to  be. 
lY.    Passive  voice. 

V.    The  common  irregular  verbs,  as  I,  II,  III. 

Note  I. — ^Follow  scheme  with  each  verb  and  test  by  synopses. 

Note  2. — ^Teach  only  transitive  verbs  have  voice. 

Note  3. — Change  many  sentences  from  active  to  passive  form  and  the  re- 
verse. 

Note  4.^0arefully  distinguish  between  past  participle  and  an  adjective 
used  as  an  attribute  complement. 

Nars  6. — Review  use  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation. 

Note  6. — Do  not  teach  dative  case. 

Composition — I.  Letter  writing.  This  should  inchide  let- 
ters of  introduction,  notes  of  invitation,  business  letters  and 
business  papers. 

Note. — Pupils  in  this  grade  should  be  able  to  write  in  a  legible  hand,  a 
business  or  social  letter,  with  due  observance  of  the  proprieties  involved,  in 
good,  clear,  English  and  meritorious  in  composition. 

II.  Dictation  exercises  once  each  week. 

III.  Composition  writing,  using  as  themes,  facts,  incidents, 
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persons,  places,  events  suggested  by  the  supplementary  read- 
ing and  other  branches  of  the  grade  work. 

IV.  The  simile,  metaphor,  personification,  allegory  and 
fable  taught. 

V.  Reproduction,  Paraphrasing,  Development  and  Origin- 
al Production. 

References — Chittenden's  Elements  of  English  Composition, 
Conklin's  ''English  Grammar  and  Composition,"  Kellogg  and 
Reed's  ''The  English  Language,"  Maxwell's  Advanced  Les- 
sons. 

To  establish  a  uniform  system  for  correcting  compositions, 
teachers  and  pupils  must  use  the  proof-reader's  signs. 

Accordingly  the  following  is  copied  from  Chittenden's  Ele- 
ments of  English  Composition: 

I.  Changing — If  a  point,  letter,  word  or  phrase  is  to  be 
changed  draw  a  mark  through  it,  and  write  the  correct  point, 
letter,  word  or  phrase  in  the  margin. 

II.  Omitting — If  a  point,  letter,  word  or  phrase  is  to  be 
omitted,  draw  a  line  through  it,  and  put  8  {dele,  that  is  to  de- 
stroy) in  the  margin. 

III.  Inserting — If  a  point,  letter,  word  or  phrase  is  to  be 
inserted,  put  a  caret,  a,  where  the  point,  letter,  word  or  phrase 
should  be,  and  write  in  the  margin  what  is  to  be  inserted. 

If  a  period  is  to  be  inserted,  place  it  in  the  margin  within 
a  circle,  (.);  if  quotation  marks  or  apostrophe,  place  them 
thus,  "  I  '  I  ;  if  a  dash,  indicate  it  thus,  |  —  |  ;  if  a  hyphen, 
thus    I  -  I  . 

IV.  Capitalizing — If  a  small  letter  ought  to  be  written  as 
a  capital,  draw  three  lines  under  it,  and  write  cap.  in  the  mar- 
gin. If  a  capital  ought  to  be  written  as  a  small  letter,  draw  a 
slant  line  through  it,  and  write  in  the  margin  1.  c.  (the  "lower 
case"  of  the  printers,  i.  e.,  the  "case"  where  small  letters  are 
kept,  which  is  below  the  capitals). 
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The  Paragraph — If  a  new  paragraph  is  to  be  indicated,  put 
a  |__  at  the  first  word  of  the  new  paragraph  and  ^  in  the 
margin.  If  two  paragraphs  ought  to  be  put  into  one,  draw  a 
line  from  the  first  word  of  the  new  paragraph  to  the  last  word 
of  the  preceding  and  write  ''run  in"  in  the  margin. 

If  a  paragraph  is  not  indented,  that  is,  not  begun  back  an 
inch  or  so  from  the  margin,  place  a  caret  where  the  indention 
ought  to  be,  and  place  a  quadrat,  Q,  in  the  margin. 

VI.  If  a  syllable  or  letter  of  a  word  ought  to  be  carried 
over  to  the  next  line,  enclose  the  syllable  in  a  bracket,  [,  place 
a  caret  in  the  place  to  which  the  syllable  is  to  be  carried,  and 
write  "over"  in  the  margin. 

VII.  Transposing — If  a  word  or  phrase  is  to  be  transposed, 
draw  a  curved  line  between  them,  passing  above  one  and  be- 
low the  other,  and  write  tr.  (transposed)  in  the  margin. 

VIII.  Closing  up — If  parts  of  a  word  are  written  separate- 
ly, join  them  by  curves,  and  place  similar  curves  in  the  margin. 

IX.  Query — If  the  correctness  of  a  word  or  statement  is 
questioned,  make  a  line  around  the  questioned  parts,  and  put 
an  interrogation  point  in  the  margin. 

In  grading  compositions  particular  reference  should  be 
made  to  these  three  points: 

(1)  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thought  and  facts  expressed. 

(2)  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used. 

(3)  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  para- 
graphs, use  of  capitals  and  general  appearance. 

Slovenly,  illegible,  inaccurate  work,  should  not  be  received 
by  the  teacher. 

All  manuscripts  should  be  revised  by  pupils  after  the  cor- 
rections of  the  teacher  have  been  made. 

N.  B. — No  pupil  will  be  promoted  to  the  High  School  whose 
work  in  English  grammar  and  composition  is  weak  and  de- 
fective. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS. 


Voice;  Position — In  all  {grades,  careful  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  voice,  proper  accent  and  expression,  and  to  observe  proper  posi- 
tions and  attitudes  in  study,  recitation,  walking  or  marching. 

Words !  Words  I  Words — Pupils  will  make  slow  and  uncertain  progress  a8 
long  as  they  do  not  know  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  words  occurring  in  their 
lessons.  Teachers  are  directed  to  give  this  matter  their  careful  study  and  at- 
tention, to  the  end  that  they  may  be  able  to  secure  and  apply  the  best  meth- 
ods to  meet  this  great  barrier  to  prompt  and  intelligent  progress. 

In  the  reading  and  language  exercises  this  work  may  be  brought  out 
advantageously. 

Development — Teachers  are  cautioned  to  be  careful  to  develop  all  subjects 
naturally  and  in  an  interesting  manner,  but  they  must  not  make  work  too 
simple,  or  do  the  work  that  properly  belongs  to  the  pupil. 

"One  important  reason  for  not  telling  a  child  everything  is  that  by  com- 
pelling him  to  find  out  for  himself,  the  educator  exercises  and  strengthens 
the  discovery  or  inventive  faculty." — Sully, 

Orthoepy— The  work  so  admirably  begun  in  the  Synthetic  System  and  amply 
sustained  by  the  Modern  Speller,  should  be  perfected  by  the  systematic  use  of 
the  dictionary.  The  educational  value  of  a  critically  correct  pronunciation  of 
our  language  can  not  be  overestimated. 

Physical  Culture— This  work,  now  gaining  so  important  a  place  in  our  daily 
program,  will  be  outlined  from  time  to  time  and  issued  by  means  of  special 
syllabus.  Teachers  are  required  to  inform  themselves  upon  this  subject  as 
they  may  have  the  time  and  opportunity  so  to  do.  The  work  in  Physical 
Culture  must  be  done  systematically,  intelligently  and  regularly  in  each  room. 
Erebuske's  Progressive  Day's  Orders  is  the  manual  used  at  present. 

Vocal  Music — ^The  course  of  instruction  in  Music  has  not  been  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  given  a  place  in  this  Course  of  Study.  Teachers  will  find  the 
work  fully  outlined  in  the  syllabus,  which,  as  issued  from  time  to  time,  will 
be  the  guide.  Music  will  hereafter  constitute  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  is  to  be  taught  with  the  same  zeal,  judgment  and  thoroughness  that 
characterize  all  true  teaching. 

Patriotism — The  Public  School  should  make  citizens.  A  good  citizen  is  a 
good  man  or  woman.  Hence  the  Course  of  Study  duly  emphasizes  the  su- 
preme importance  of  moral  education.    This  subject  is  ^Iso  thoroughly  dis- 
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cassed  in  the  teachers'  meetings  and  in  the  grade  meetings.  The  good  citizen 
is  also  an  intelligent  man  or  woman.  But  this  intelligence  must  not  only  he 
general,  hut  special — the  boy  or  girl  must  be  well  informed  as  to  matters  of 
State.  Pupils  must  know  something  of  our  national  history,  must  love  our 
country,  must  be  taught  to  honor  the  flag,  must  be  led  to  cherish  our  institu- 
tions, and  be  inspired  with  a  feeling  of  intense  loyalty  to  our  government. 
The  history  and  some  portions  of  the  course  in  supplementary  reading  will  in- 
culcate this  patriotic  knowledge.  But  more  may  be  done  to  cultivate  patriot- 
ism. Two  important  plans  are  suggested.  First,  the  flags ;  second,  by  the 
suitable  observance  of  certain  anniversary  occasions.  Both  features  may  be 
readily  combined.    Accordingly  the  following  are  designated  as 

FLAG  DAYS  AND  ANNIVERSARIES: 

February  12 — Birthday  of  Lincoln. 

February  22 — Birthday  of  Washington. 

April  19 — Battle  of  Lexington. 

April  27— Birthday  of  Grant. 

April  30 — Inauguration  of  Washington. 

May  30— Decoration  Day  (Half  Mast). 

June  14-7-Adoption  of  the  Flag  by  Congress. 

June  17— Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 

September  22 — Emancipation  Proclamation. 

October  3 — Whitman's  Ride. 

October  12 — Columbus  Discovered  America. 

November  11 — Admission  Day. 

The  principals  of  the  various  buildings  will  see  that  these 
occasions  are  appropriately  observed  by  suitable  instruction 
or  exercises  that  will  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
the  significance  of  these  anniversaries,  and  that  the  national 
flag  is  displayed,  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  such  days,  from 
the  flag  staff. 

Flags  will  also  be  displayed  on  the  following  days: 

(1)  The  opening  and  closing  days  of  each  term  (quarter) 
of  school. 

(2)  All  National  and  State  holidays, 
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(3)  In  those  buildings  named  for  an  eminent  American  the 
birthday  anniversary  should  be  observed  by  exercises  and  by 
display  of  the  flag. 

(4)  On  occasions  of  National  importance,  for  which  instruc- 
tion will  be  given. 

8PBCIAL  FLAG  DAYS  FOR  1892: 

April  29,  1792,  Capt.  Vancouver  discovered  Puget  Sound. 
May  11,  1792,  Capt.  Gray  discovered  the  Columbia  River. 
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*  1  * 

CLASSICAL. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

KNOLISH. 

Literature 
Algebra 
Physiology 
Eng.  Gram.  3-5 
Drawing,  2-5 

INDUSTRIAL. 

Ind'l  Drawin{ 
Algebra 
Physiology 
Book  Keeping 
Eng.  Gram.  3-5 

COMMBBCLAL. 

1 

Latin                 1  Latin 
Algebra              Algebra 
Physiology        Physiology 
Eng.  Gram.  3-51  Eng.  Gram.  3-6 
Drawing,  2-5    .Drawing,  2-5 

Book  Keeping 
Literature 
Physiology 
Grammar,  3^ 
Drawing,  2-5 

iAtin                  Latin 
Algebra              Algebra 
2    Civil  Gov't        i(Uvil  Uov't 
Eng.  Gram.  3-5  Eng.  Gram.  3-5 
Drawing,  2^     Drawing,  25 

Literature 
Algebra 
Civil  Gov't 
Eng.  Gram.  2-3 
Drawing,  2-5 

Ind'l  Drawing 
Algebra 
Civil  Gov't 
Book  Keeping 
Eng.  Gram.  3-6 

Book  Keeping 
Literature 
Civil  Gov't 
Eng.  Gram.  3-5 
Drawing,  2-6 

1 

:C«9ar 

Higher  Arith. 
1    Gen.  History 
Botany,  3-6 
.Drawing,  2-6 

Csesar 

Higher  Arith. 
Gen.  History 
Botany,  3-5 
Drawing,  2-5 

Csesar 

Gen.  History 
Algebra  Com. 
Botany,  3-5 
Drawing,  2-5 

Rhetoric 
Higher  Arith. 
(ien.  History 
Botany,  3-6 
Drawing,  2-5 

Woodwork 
Higher  Arith. 
Gen.  History 
Botanv,  3-6 
Drawing,  2-5 

Higher  Arith. 
Shorthand 
Rhetoric 
Literature,  3-6 
Drawing,  2-5 

2 

Ceesar 

Gen.  History 
Algebra  Com. 
Botany,  3-5 
Drawing,  2-5 

Rhetoric 
Gen.  History 
Algebra  Com. 
Botany,  3-5 
Drawing,  2-5 

Woodwork 
Gen.  History 
Geometry 
Botany,  3-6 
Drawing,  2-5 

Com'l  Law 

Rhetoric 

Pol.  Economy 

Physic'l  Geog. 

Drawing 

d 
X 

1 

Cicero 
Physics 
♦German 
Gen.  History 

German 
Physics 
Geology 
Gen.  History 

Literature 
Physics 
Geology 
Gen.  History 

Woodwork 
Physics 
Geology 
Geometry 

53 

2 

Cicero 
Physics 
German 
Geometry 

German 
Physics 
Physic' 1  Geog. 
Geometry 

Literature 
Physics 
Physic  *1  Geog. 
Geometry 

Metal  Work 
Physics 
Physic' 1  Geog. 
(ieometry 

» 
g 

1 

Vergil 
Literature 
German 
Geometry 

German 
Literature 
Chemistry 
Geometry 

Literature 
Chemistry 
Geometry 
U.8.Hist,3mo. 
Arith.  2  mos 

Metal  Work 
Chemistry 
Literature 
U.S.Hist.Smo. 
Arith.  2  mos. 

- 

b 

S 

2 

Vergil 
Literature 
German 
Geometry 

German 
Literature 
Geometry 
Chem.  1  mo 
Ment.  Sci.  3  mo 

Trigonometry 
Pol.  Economy 
Geometry 
Chem.  1  mo 
Ment.  Sci.  3  mo 

Metal  Work 
English  Lit. 
Pol.  Economy 
Trigonometry 
('hem.  1  mo 

♦Physical  Geography,  Geologv  and  Chemistry  may  be  substituted  for  German,  or 
Greek  may  be  taKen  when  the  demand  warrants  the  formation  of  a  class.  Drawing 
is  required  throughout  the  English,  Industrial,  and  M^nu^l  Training  Course. 
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MUSIC. 


FIRST    YEAR. 

Exercises  of  first  series  of  charts  aud  Second  Reader,  part 
one.  Selected  songs  for  changed  voices  in  part  second,  Sec- 
ond Reader.  Study  major  scales,  tonic  dominant  chords  and 
sub-dominant  chords  in  each  key. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Exercises  of  second  series  of  charts.  Study  major  scales, 
chords  and  chromatic  tones.  Second  reader,  part  two,  and 
selected  songs  from  Third  Reader. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Second  Series  of  charts.  Study  major,  minor  and  chro- 
matic scales.  Third  Readier,  parts  one  and  two,  and  selected 
songs. 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

A  review  of  previous  work.  Cecilian  series  of  study  and 
song.     Classical  selections  of  medium  difficulty. 

THE  CECILIAN  SOCIETY, 

Composed  of  volunteer  members,  meets  on  Monday  of  each 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  choruses  selected  from 
operas  and  oratorios,  adapted  to  the  ability  and  advancement 
of  its  members. 


DRAWING. 

Object  drawing  from  familiar  objects  and  casts. 
Construction,  as  illustrated  in  working  drawings. 
Elements  of  ornament  and  principles  of  design. 
Geometric  drawing  last  half  of  ninth  year. 
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Study  of  the  characteristics  of  various  classes,  such  as  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  Gothic,  Renaissance, 
Cinquecento,  Louis  Quatorze,  principles  and  application  of 
linear  perspective. 

Pen,  charcoal  and  water  colors  during  the  last  year. 

Shading  taught  throughout  the  course. 

Examinations  will  be  given  on  the  lives  and  works  of  prom- 
inent artists. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  IN  COMPOSITION. 

NINTH  GRADE FIKST  YEAR. 

Advanced  and  review  exercises  in  Capitalization,  Punctu- 
ation and  Letter  Writing. 

Study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language  and  of  the  ele- 
ments composing  the  language. 

Etymology  and  Word  Analysis. 

Study  Figures  of  Speech. 

Selection  and  classification  of  figures  found  in  reading. 

Exercises  in  composing  figures.  Practice  through  the  year 
in  reproductive  composition,  taking  material  from  reading 
book. 

TENTH  GRADE SECOND  YEAR. 

Study  of  Synonyms;  Reproduction  continued;  Selections  of 
Poems  read  to  be  paraphrased. 

Abstracts  of  Hawthorne  s  sketches;  Selections  from  the 
Poems  of  Whittier  and  Goldsmith,  and  from  books  assigned 
for  home  reading. 

Expansion  of  allusions  found  in  reading.  [See  also  Gene- 
ral requirements  and  suggestions  for  Language  and  Compo- 
sition.] 
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ELEVENTH  GRADE THIRD  YEAR. 

Work  in  outlining  selections  from  authors. 

Special  study  of  authors  as  to  style,  diction,  etc. 

Exercises  in  Biography;  Studies  in  Narration. 

Practice  in  narration  of  personal  experiences,  accounts  of 
historical  events.  Imaginative  work,  authors  read  to  be  taken 
as  models. 

Description  of  objects. 

TWELFTH  GRADE FOURTH  YEAR. 

Description  continued — Places,  persons. 

Exercises  in  writing  on  characters  found  in  reading. 

Study  of  argumentative  discourse;  Analysis  of  speeches. 

Classes  of  testimony  considered.     Forms  of  reasoning. 

Exercises  in  discussions  and  debates  on  subjects  in  history 
lessons,  on  questions  of  the  day  and  on  subjects  suggested  in 
reading. 


OUTLINE  OF  LITERATURE  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Whittier:     Snow-bound;  The  Barefoot  Boy;  Maud  MuUer. 
Longfellow:     Evangeline;  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Dickens:     A  Christmas  Carol;  Other  Selections. 
Scott:     The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  The  Talisman. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Franklin:  Poor  Richard's  Almanac;  Autobiography. 
Scott:     Ivanhoe;  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 
Dickens:     Cricket  on  the  Hearth;  David  Copperfield;  Old 
Curiosity  Shop. 
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Defoe:     Robinson  Crusoe. 
Hughes:     Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 
Cooper:     The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Hawthorne:  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse;  Marble  Faun; 
Biographical  Stories. 

Addison:     Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 

Burns:  Cotter's  Saturday  night;  Memorizing  ''For  A'  That 
and  A'  That." 

Goldsmith:    The  Deserted  Village. 

Irving:     Stratford  on  Avon;  Westminster  Abbey. 

Webster:  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Oration  on  Adams  and 
Jefferson. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  The  Traveler;  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer. 

Lamb:     Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Addison:     Vision  of  Mirza. 

De  Quincey:    Joan  of  Arc;  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater. 

Kingsley:     Hypatia;  Two  years  Ago. 

Campbell:  Pleasures  of  Hope;  Hohenlinden;  Ye  Mariners 
of  England. 

Holland:     Bitter-Sweet;  Arthur  Bonicastle. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Bryant:  Thanatopsis;  Death  of  the  Flowers;  The  Snow 
Shower. 

Byron:  Prison  of  Chillon;  Selections  from  Childe  Harold. 

Gray:     Elegy;  Progress  of  Poesy. 

Macaulay:     Essays  on  Byron,  Bacon,  Addison. 
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Motley:     Selections  from  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

Swift:     Gulliver's  Voyage  to  Lilliput. 

Thackeray:     Henry  Esmond. 

Prescott:     Selections  from  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

Tennyson:     In  Memoriam. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Moore:     Lalla  Rookh. 

Holmes:     Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

Poe:     Raven;  Annabel  Lee. 

Parton:     Life  of  Isaac  Newton. 

Taylor:     Godfrey's  Fortunes;  Story  of  Kenneth. 

Longfellow :     Keramos. 

Bulwer:     Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

Butler:     Hudibras. 

Plutarch's  Lives. 

Selections  from  Robert  Browning. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Bacon:     Selected  Essays. 

Pope:     Essays  on  Man;  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Milton:     L' Allegro;  II  Penseroso. 

Dryden:     Alexander's  Feast. 

Wordsworth:     Excursion  (Book  I);  Ode  on  Mortality. 

Burke:     Speech  on  American  Taxation. 

Emerson:     Selected  Essays. 

Coleridge:     Ancient  Mariner. 

Chaucer:     The  Knight's  Tale;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale. 

Spencer:     Fairie  Queen. 

Two  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Shelley:     Ode  to  a  Skylark. 
Tennyson:     Ulysses:     Locksley  Hall. 
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Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Sartor  Resartus;  Essay 
on  Burns. 

Boswell:     Life  of  Johnson. 

Cowper:  John  Gilpin;  On  Recipt  of  My  Mother's  Picture 
Out  of  Norfolk. 

George  Eliot:     The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Mrs.  Browning:     Aurora  Leigh;  Casa  Guidi  Windows. 

Keats:     St.  Agnes'  Eve. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


Algebra Wentworth'e  School 

Arithmetic Wentworth  and  Hill 

Arithmetic Brooke'  Mental 

Botany Gray 

Book-Keeping Packard 

Civil  Government .*..' .Andrews 

Cicero Allen  and  Greenough 

Chemistry Shepard 

Caesar Lowe  and  Ewing 

English  Grammar  Welsh 

English  Composition   Welsh 

General  History Myers 

Geometry Wentworth 

German  Grammar Van  Der  Smissen 

Greek  Grammar Goodwin 

Latin  Lessons Jones 

Latin  Grammar Harkness 

Mnsic  Reader Normal 

Physics Gage 

Physiology Tracy 

Psychology Baker 

Physical  Geography Eclectic 

Political  Economy Laughlin 

Rhetoric Welsh 

Trigonometry Wentworth 

United  States  History  Eggleston 

Vergil Greenough 

Xenophon's  Anabasis Goodwin 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  High  School  is  organized  with  five  courses  of  study, 
three  of  which  lead  to  corresponding  courses  in  our  best  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  course  headed  Classical  may  be 
termed  Classical  or  Scientific,  according  as  Greek  or  German  is 
the  study  pursued,  but  whichever  of  these  languages  is  taken, 
the  student  of  this  course  will  find  it  easy  to  arrange  for  grad- 
uation from  any  of  the  literary  courses  of  the  college  curricu- 
lum. 

The  division  into  five  courses  has  been  made  for  the  conve- 
nience of  pupils,  and  not  because  of  extra  subjects  added,  as 
it  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  table  on  a  preced- 
ing page,  that  all,  except  three  subjects,  may  be  found  in  the 
Classical  and  English  courses.  Any  of  the  courses  will  give 
excellent  mind  discipline;  but  all,  who  hope  to  enter  a  profes- 
sion or  to  continue  their  education  in  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  are  strongly  advised  to  elect  a  language  course. 

The  High  School  has  four  literary  societies,  the  Irving,  the 
Washington,  and  two  societies  formed  of  the  first  year  stu- 
dents. Meetings  are  held  weekly,  and  so  long  as  an  active 
interest  is  taken,  the  rhetorical  work  of  this  department  will 
be  done  largely  in  these  societies.  Recitations,  essays,  and 
readings  must  be  examined  by  teachers  and  rehearsed  before 
being  formally  presented.  All  interested  in  the  school  are 
cordially  invited  to  the  joint  meetings,  which  are  held  twice 
each  term. 

The  prescribed  work  in  drawing,  music  and  the  physical 
culture  are  required  in  connection  with  all  courses.  The  ben- 
efits arising  from  these  requirements  are  considered  so  impor- 
tant that  none  but  an  excellent  reason  will  be  permitted  to 
excuse  any  from  them. 
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After  a  student  has  once  entered  upon  a  course  pf  study,  he 
cannot  discontinue  any  subject  belonging  to  it,  or  change  to 
another  course  without  first  consulting  the  Principal,  and  ob- 
taining permission. 

The  standard  for  promotion  is  an  average  scholarship  of  80 
per  cent.,  and  not  less  than  70  per  cent,  in  any  one  subject. 
Those  who  complete  one  of  the  four-year  courses,  will  be  pre- 
sented with  a  diploma  of  graduation. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School  must  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  upon  the  work  previously  done  by 
the  class  they  wish  to  enter.  Certificates  from  other  High 
Schools  may  be  accepted  in  the  place  of  the  examination. 
Those  who  do  not  design  completing  any  course,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  studies  upon  which  they  are  prepared  to  enter,  when 
such  an  arrangement  can  be  made  without  interfering  with 
the  regular  work. 
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TELEPHONE   DIRECTORY. 


Bryant ...  No.    49 

Central No.  405 

Emerson No.  161 

Franklin No.  679 

Hawthorne No.  465 

Irving  . No.  621 

Lincoln No,  552 

Longfellow No,  721 

Lowell No.  346 

University No.  722 

Whitman No.  398 

Sherman No 

Sheridan No 

Oakland No 

Edison No 

All  school  telephones  connect  with  city  system. 


General  Information. 


BOARD  MEETINGS. 

The  Board  of  Education  meets  regularly  on  the  second 
and  fourth  Fridays  of  each  school  month. 

BRYANT    BUILDING. 

The  offices  of  the  Board,  Secretary  and  Superintendent 
are  in  Bryant  School  Building,  corner  of  South  Eighth  street 
and  Ainsworth  avenue. 

OFFICE    HOURS. 

Secretary — From  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  i  to  4  p.  m. 
Superi7itenden( — From  8  to  9  a.  m. :  Saturdays,  from  9  to 
II  a.  m. 


TELEPHONE  No.  49. 


City  Board  of  Education. 


ORGANIZATION. 


1891-92. 


Namk.  ADORFSft.  Term  Espiro; 


Orno  Strong,  President Cor.  Twelfth  and  A  Streets 1S93 

J.  \V.  Morrison,  Vice-Pres't  2718  Pacific  Avenue i<S93 

J.  C.  Weatherred iioi  I  Street 1894 

Jonathan  Smith Rooms  44  and  45  Gross  Block...  1894 

Miles  h.  Clifford Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg...  1892 


C.  W.  Mock,  Secretary  of  Boaid  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

STA  N  D I NC;   COM M  ITT K  KS. 

(  Orno  Strong. 

Audititi^  and  Fi fiance -,  Jonathan  Smith. 

(  J.  C.  \Veatherred. 

i  J.  \V.  Morrison. 

liuildhifrs  and  Grounds -  Jonathan  Smith. 

(  Miles  L.  Clifford, 

(  J.  C.  Weatherred. 

Tiachers  and  Salaries -s  OrnoStrong. 

(j.  \V.  Morrison. 

\  Miles  L   Clifford. 

Purchasing  Committee -  J.  C   Weatherred, 

(  J.  W.  Morrison. 

(  Jonathan  Smith. 

Text  Bcok  and  Course  of  Study M.  L.  Clifford. 

'  Orno  Strong. 


City  Board  of  Education. 


ORGANIZATION. 


1892-93. 


,  Term  Expires. 


J.  W.  Morrison,  President.., 2718  Pacific  Avenue 1893 

J.  C.  Weatherred.  Vice-Presiioi  I  Street 1894 

Orno.StronK Cor  Twelfth  and  A  Streets 1893 

Jonathan  Smith Rooms  44  and  45  Gross  Block...  1894 

Miles  L.  Clifford Room  303  Natl.  Bk.  Com.  Bldg..  1895 


C.  W.  Mock,  Secretary  of  Board  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 
J.  C.  Fairchild,  Ex-officio  Treasurer  of  Board. 
J.  W.  Roberts,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Miss  Jes.sie  S.  Wood,  Stenographer. 

STANDING   C0MMITTEF:S. 

^  Miles  L.  Clifford. 

Auditinf^  and  Finance -  Jonathan  Smith. 

(  J.  C.  Weatherred. 

f  J.  C   Weatherred. 

Buildings  and  Grounds ^  Orno  Strong. 

(  M.  L.  Clifford. 

1  Jonathan  Smith. 

Teachers  and  Salaries  -  J.  C.  Weatherred. 

(  J.  W.  Morrison. 

(  J.  W.  Morrison. 

Purchasing  Committee ^  M.  L.  Clifford. 

(  Orno  Strong. 

(  Orno  Strong. 

Text  Book  and  Course  0/  Instruction *.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

C  Jonathan  Smith. 

Snell  &  Bedford.  Counsel  of  Board,  954  Pacific  Avenue. 


SCHOOLS. 


LOCATION  AND  BOUNDARIES. 


BRYANT   BUIU>INO. 

Aiiisworth  aveuue,  between  Seventh  and  Kighth  streets. 

The  High  school,  located  in  this  building,  receives  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

Boundaries — The  boundaries  for  such  primary  grades  as  may  be  ac- 
commodated are  as  follows:  On  the  north  by  North  N  and  North 
Eighth  ;  on  the  south  by  the  alley  between  J  and  K  streets  to  South 
Eighth  street,  thence  along  the  alley  between  I  and  J  to  South  Eleventh  ; 
on  the  south  by  South  Eleventh  ;  on  the  west  by  State  and  Steele 
streets. 

CENTRAL. 

South  Eleventh  and  G  streets. 

Boundaries — From  bay  up  Eleventh  to  C  street,  thence  on  C  street 
to  Ninth,  up  Ninth  to  Taconia  avenue,  on  Tacoma  avenue  to  Eighth, 
thence  on  Eighth  to  alley  between  I  and  J  to  Fourteenth,  on  Four- 
teenth to  Yakima  avenue,  thence  on  Yakima  avenue  to  Sixteenth  street, 
thence  on  Sixteenth  street  to  bay. 

EMERSON. 

South  Fourth  and  D  streets. 

Boundaries — On  south  up  Eleventh  street  to  C,  from  C  on  Ninth  to 
Tacoma  avenue,  thence  on  Eighth  street  to  alley  between  J  and  K  ;  on 
west  by  alley  between  J  and  K  to  Division  avenue,  from  Division  avenue 
along  alley  between  J  and  K  streets  to  North  Fourth,  thence  along 
North  Fourth  to  bay. 

KRANKI^IN. 

Post  and  South  Eleventh  street. 

Boundaries — All  that  region  west  of  State  and  south  of  P  street  in 
Buckley's  addition.     Grades  one  to  seven  inclusive. 

HAWTHORNE. 

East  D  and  Thirty-first  streets. 

Boundaries — South  of  bay  and  east  of  Pacific  avenue. 
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IRVING, 

South  Twenty-fifth  and  Walnut  streets. 

Boundaries — ^This  district  embraces  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
city  not  included  by  the  Oakland  district  and  lying  beyond  the  Long- 
fellow, University  and  Lincoln  district-,  (rrades,  one  to  seven  in- 
clusive. 

UNCOLN. 

South  Seventeenth  and  K  streets. 

Boundaries — On  the  north  by  South  Eleventh  street ;  on  the  east 
by  the  alley  between  I  and  J  to  Fourteenth  street  and  up  Yakima  ave- 
nue from  Fourteenth  to  Nineteenth  ;  on  the  south  by  Nineteenth  ;  on 
the  west  by  Ainsworth  avenue      Grades  one  to  four  inclusive. 

LONGFELI^OW. 

Yakima  avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  streets. 

Boundaries— On  the  north  by  South  Twenty-third  street  to  Jeflfer- 
son  avenue,  on  Jefferson  avenue  to  South  Twenty-first,  thence  to  Pacific 
avenue  ;  on  the  ea«4t  by  Pacific  avenue  to  the  Twenty  fifth  street  bridge, 
thence  the  bouudary  Hue  follows  the  Point  Defiance  and  Rdison  motor 
line  along  the  edge  of  the  hillside  to  Thirty-fifth  street ;  on  the  south  by 
Thirty-fifth,  and  on  the  west  by  K  street. 

LOWEI^L. 

North  Twelfth  and  Yakima  avenue. 

Boundaries — On  the  south  by  North  Fourth  to  alley  between  K  and 
J  ;  along  alley  to  North  Eighth,  thence  to  North  N  street,  along  N  to 
Steele  street,  on  Steele  to  P  street  in  Buckley's  addition  ;  on  the  north 
by  the  gulch  to  Union  avenue,  and  thence  along  Union  avenue  to  the 
race  track. 

The  boundary  lines  for  all  grade ■»,  above  such  primary  grades  as  can 
be  accommodated  in  the  Bryant  building,  are  North  Fourth  and  Division 
avenue  to  Prescott  avenue,  on  Prescott  to  State,  thence  on  Steele  to  P 
street  in  Buckley's  addition. 

fJNIVKRSlTY. 

I  and  Twenty -first  streets. 

Boundaries — On  the  North  bv  Nineteenth  street  to  Yakima  avenue 
and  by  Sixteenth  street  from  Yakima  to  the  bay  ;  on  the  east  by  the 
bay  ;  on  the  south  by  Tweuty-first  street  to  Jefferson  avenue,  along  Jeff- 
erson to  Twenty-third  street,  on  Twenty  third  street  to  N  street  ;  on  the 
west  by  N  to  Nineteenth  street. 

WHITMAN. 

Oakes  avenue.  Sixth  addition. 

Boundaries — This  district  embraces  that  portion  of  the  city  south 
and  west  of  the  boundaries  indicated  for  the  Hawthorne  and  Longfellow. 

SHERMAN. 

Cheyenne  street,  Home  addition. 

Boundaries— The  Sherman  district  includes  that  region  of  the  city 
north  of  the  Lowell  district. 

The  Sherman,  Oakland  and  Tide  Flat  districts  are  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  location  of  the  buildings. 


School  Calendar  1892-3. 


1892. 

August  22 — Fall  Term  begins. 

October  21 — Columbus  Day. 

November  7 — General  Election. 

November  24  and  25 — Thanksgiving  Holidays. 

December  23  to  Januar}-  2,  1893 — Christmas  Holidays. 

1893. 

January  2 — Secoud  Term  opens. 

February  20 — Opening  Manual  Training  Department. 

February  22 — Washington's  Birthday. 

March  24  to  April  3 — Spring  Vacation. 

April  3 — Spring  Term  begins. 

May  30 — Decoration  Day. 

June  I  to  7 — Examinations  for  Admission  to  High  School. 

June  8 — Eighth  Grade  Exercises. 

June  9,  a.m. — Certificates  of  admi.ssion  to  High  School  conferred. 

June  9,  p.  m. — Graduating  Exercises  of  High  School. 


TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

General  meetings  of  teachers  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  school 
month  at  9:30  a.  m. 

Grade  meetings  monthly. 

Teachers  of  first  three  grades  meet  at  3  p.  m.;  other  grades  at 
3:30  p.  m. 

Principals  meet  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  school 
month  at  3  p.  m. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


Tacoma,  April  5th,  1893. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Educatiofi  and  People  of  the 
City  of  Tacoma. 
Inasmuch  as  this  publication  embodies  the  comprehensive 
reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  which  officers  review  in  detail  the  educational  condition 
of  the  several  departments  and  make  a  full  and  complete 
exhibit  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  district,  accompanying 
the  same  with  statistical  and  comparative  tables,  it  would  seem 
that  a  general  review  of  the  progress  of  the  public  schools  of 
Tacoma,  since  the  last  report,with  perhaps  such  suggestions  as 
appear  pertinent,  would  cover  the  scope  of  my  report  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Board. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  affairs  of  the  district  have  been  carefully  administered 
and  the  schools  have  made  substantial  progress  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  report.  The  finances  of  the  district  are 
in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  property  statement  is  one 
which  every  good  citizen  will  be  pleased  to  read. 

The  aggregate  value  of  all  the  real  and  personal  property, 
owned  by  the  district,  including  buildings,  grounds,  furniture, 
apparatus,  etc.,  is  very  conservatively  estimated  in  round 
figures  at  $650,000,  while  its  liabilities  are  confined  to  a  bonded 
indebtedness  of  $250,000  and  a  floating  indebtedness  of  $25,- 
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ooo,  incurred  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  but  which  will 
be  provided  for,  as  permitted  by  statute,  in  next  year's  tax  levy. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  matter  of  providing  suitable  school  accommodations, 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  has  been  as  much  a 
problem,  the  past  year,  as  it  has  during  any  preceding  year. 

As  indicative  of  the  difficulties  the  Board  has  had  to  con- 
tend with,  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  district  tor 
additional  school  accommodations,  I  have  only  to  cite  the 
growth  of  the  schools  during  the  past  seven  years. 

Owing  to  the  formative  condition  of  all  enterprises  in 
Tacoma,  I  am  unable  to  procure  any  official  data  of  the  early 
history  of  the  schools ;  but  in  the  year  closing,  June.  1886, 
there  were  11 58  persons  of  school  age  in  the  district,  with  an 
enrollment  of  964  pupils  and  a  force  of  18  teachers.  At  the 
present  time  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  5030,  the 
number  of  teachers  no.  principals  12.  making  a  net  gain 
duritig  the  past  seven  years  of  4066  pupils  and  104  instructors. 

The  situation  has  been  all  the  more  embarrassing  to  the 
Board,  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  from  the  fact 
that  funds  realized  from  the  bond  sale  of  1891  were  ex- 
hausted the  same  year,  in  the  erection  of  much  needed 
buildings,  which,  it  was  then  believed,  would  afford  ample 
accommodations  for  some  years  to  come  ;  but  subsequent  events 
proved  to  the  contrary.  It  was  soon  evident  that  a  building 
was  demanded  at  Edison,  and  as  an  act  of  the  legislature  per- 
mits cities  of  the  first  class  to  include  in  the  annual  levy  the 
sum  of  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  erection  of  build- 
ings, the  Board  decided  to  make  this  appropriation  available  to 
the  needs  of  the  district.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  a 
substantial  four-room  brick  building  was  erected  at  Edison  at  a 
cost  of  $12,000,  and  occupied  in  September  last. 

Meantime,  the  rapid  increase  of  our  school  population  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  city  crowded  the  rooms  in  the  Emer- 
son, Central,  Bryant  and  Lowell  buildings  to  such  an  uncom- 
fortable extent  that  the  Board  decided  to  erect  another  building 
on  the  Lowell  site,  in  the  First  ward,  which  was  brought  to  a 
successful  completion  and  occupied  in  January  of  the  current 
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year.  This  building  cost  $33,500,  is  built  of  brick,  and  in  the 
important  essentials  of  light,  heat  and  ventilation,  is  a  model  of 
perfection.  The  Board,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  Boards 
of  former  years,  who  invariably  erected  .school  buildings 
beyond  the  immediate  wants  of  the  district,  to  find  shortly 
after  they  were  completed  that  their  seating  capacity  fell  short 
of  the  requirements  of  the  times,  had  the  above  mentioned 
buildings  built  after  plans  permitting  the  erection  of  wings  or 
additions  at  such  times  as  the  growth  of  the  city  demanded 
them. 

If  the  district  remains  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
University  building,  which  it  holds  on  a  lease  from  the  Puget 
Sound  University,  or  should  acquire  it  by  purchase,  it  is 
believed  that  the  school  accommodations,  now  provided,  will 
meet  all  tbe  necessities  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  for 
several  years.  At  an  early  date,  however,  a  building,  to  be 
tievoted  exclusively  to  the  high  school,  will  be  required,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  wise  policy  to  provide  for  this  emergency, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  by  the  purchase  of  an  eligible  site. 
Aside  from  a  high  school — to  provide  for  the  erection  of  which 
would  necessitate  the  issuance  of  additional  bonds — it  is  believed 
that  the  sum  allowed  by  statute,  to  be  raised  in  the  regular 
levy,  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  erection  of  buildings,  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  district,  as  regards 
new  buildings,  for  several  years  to  come. 

THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Although  our  high  school  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  so  far  as 
years  are  concerned,  it  has  a  teaching  staff  and  modern  appli- 
ances for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  "college  of  the  masses," 
unsurpassed  by  any  high  school  in  the  state. 

The  large  number  of  promotions  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  scholastic  year  created  a  pressure  on  the  high  school 
for  more  room  than  had  heretofore  been  assigned  to  this 
department.  The  demand  was  met  by  fitting  up  rooms  in  the 
commodious  attic  of  the  high  school  building  for  the  use  of 
the  industrial  drawing  department,  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories,  which,  together  with  other  needed  improvements, 
entailed  an  expense  of  $6405. 
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The  high  school  now  occupies  about  three-fourths  of  the 
Bryant  building,  which  was  planned  with  great  care  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  high  school.  This 
department  has  the  name  of  being  the  best  equipped  high 
school  in  the  state.  Its  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  are 
supplied  with  modern  conveniences  and  arranged  after  the 
most  approved  methods  for  successful  work.  In  the  selection 
of  teachers  for  this  department  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
the  best  talent  the  country  affords,  and  every  line  of  study  has 
been  carefully  provided  for.  The  course  of  study  is  equal  to 
eastern  high  schools,  and  includes  music,  drawing  and  physical 
culture. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

A  few  years  ago  Hon.  Walter  J.  Thompson  called  the 
attention  of  a  former  Board  to  the  subject  of  manual  training 
by  proposing  to  donate  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  be  expended  in 
apparatus  and  equipment  for  such  a  school  ;  but  no  action, 
further  than  accepting  the  donation,  was  taken  upon  the  matter 
until  December  last,  when  the  Board,  believing  that  the  time 
had  arrived  to  ingraft  such  a  department  upon  our  high 
school,  decided  to  make  a  beginning.  Mr.  G.  R.  Carothers,  a 
gentleman  of  large  experience  in  manual  training  schools,  was 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  this  work,  and  a  building,  adapted 
especially  to  the  uses  of  the  school,  was  erected  and  stocked 
under  his  direction.  Industrial  drawing  was  introduced  at  the 
opening  of  the  current  year,  and  the  carpenter  and  joiner  shop, 
in  which  exercises,  best  suited  to  develop  the  pupil's  proper 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  are  given,  was  formally  opened  in 
February  last.  Pupils  have  taken  up  this  new  work  with 
enthusiasm,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  high  school. 
There  has  been  received  on  account  of  the  Thompson  endow- 
ment the  sum  of  $1500,  which  has  been  expended  in  providing 
permanent  apparatus  for  this  school. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In  August  last,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
school  for  the  year.  Prof.  F.  B.  Gault,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  schools  as  Superintendent  since    1887,  resigned  his 
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oQice  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Idaho  University  at  Mos- 
cow. Thereupon  the  Board  engaged  the  services  of  J.  W. 
Roberts,  principal  of  our  high  school  the  preceding  year,  as  his 
successor.  Prof.  Roberts  is  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  gentleman  of 
pronounced  professional  ability,  and  has,  by  his  earnest  and 
indefatigable  labors  in  behalf  of  the  schools,  won  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Board. 

I  desire  to  congratulate  the  instructors,  both  principals 
and  teachers,  upon  their  excellent  work  during  the  period  under 
review.  The  corps  embraces  many  teachers  of  a  high  order  of 
ability,  and  as  now  organized,  is  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  All  are  apparently  impressed  with  the  sacred 
responsibility  of  their  calling — a  responsibility  which  none  but 
a  thoughtful  mind  can  fully  appreciate  —and  have  been  faith- 
ful and  untiring  in  their  labors  for  the  progress  of  their  respec- 
tive classes.  A  practical  exemplification  of  the  results  of  their 
work  is  the  elaborate  exhibit  for  the  World's  Fair,  and  which 
has  received  the  universal  commendation  of  all  who  have 
seen  it. 

The  various  principals — embracing  eight  gentlemen  and 
four  ladies — are  deserving  of  special  mention,  if  space  would 
permit;  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  are  scholarly  and  skilled 
and  fully  appreciate  the  solemn  importance  of  the  trust  they 
have  undertaken.  The  schools  under  their  efficient  care  have 
made  substantial  progress  and  the  general  discipline  has 
steadily  improved. 

While  the  aggregate  amount  paid  teachers  may  seem  large 
to  some,  it  cannot  be  considered  excessive.  In  fact,  in  many 
instance-,  it  is  altogether  too  low  for  the  talent  required,  and  I 
trust  that  the  committee  on  teachers  and  salaries  will  see  it  to 
the  interests  of  the  schools  to  give  us  a  schedule,  before  the  en- 
gaging of  teachers  for  the  coming  year,  that  will  equalize 
salaries  and  give  all  our  teachers  a  wage  commensurate  with 
their  earnest  and  devoted  service. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  schools,  death  has 
entered  our  teaching  force  and  taken  one  of  the  most  faithful 
and  efficient  teachers.  Miss  Lillian  Sanborn,  in  charge  of  the 
senior  class  of  the  high  school,  passed  over  the  silent  river  on 
March  26th,  last.     Miss  Sanborn  had  taught  in  the  high  school 
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only  two  years,  but  bad  labored  so  earnestly  and  smccessfulty 
that  she  leaves  behind  her  lasting  memories  of  her  work  and 
worth.     She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Vermont  University. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  some  reference  to  the 
able  Secretary  of  the  Board,  who  has  faithfully  served  the  dis- 
trict since  1889.  The  business  of  the  Board,  including  the 
management  of  the  district's  landed  estate,  has  grown  exten- 
sively, since  that  period,  but  Mr.  Mock  has  proven  himself 
equal  to  the  work.  The  district  is  fortunate  in  having  an 
oflScer  who  so  thoroughly  understands  his  duties  and  who 
labors  in  such  an  earnest  manner  to  perform  them. 

In  closing.  I  desire  to  congratulate  the  Board  upon  the 
business-like  and  economical  manner  in  which  it  has  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  district ;  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me  and  respectful  consideration 
shown  me  during  my  term  as  your  president.  With  my  best 
wishes  for  the  future  of  the  Tacoma  public  schools,  I  am 
Most  .sincerely  yours, 

ORNO  STRONG,  President. 
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Tacoma,  Washington.  April  6,  1893. 
To  ihe  Board  of  Educatiofi  of  the  City  of  Tacoma, 

Gentlemen — Complying  with  your  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent,  I  herewith  submit 
for  your  consideration  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  city. 

While  the  usual  statistics  and  other  desirable  information 
Hot  covered  by  previous  reports  will  be  presented  herein,  it  is 
our  purpose  more  particularly  to  call  attention  to  that  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  schools  covered  by  the  present  administra- 
tion and  extending  over  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
year. 

We  believe  that  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  and 
their  future  needs  are  of  more  importance  at  pre5>ent  than  their 
past  development,  and,  while  acknowledging  the  able  efforts  of 
my  predecessors  towards  laying  the  foundation  for  an  excel- 
lent school  system,  I  desire  more  especially  to  call  attention  to 
means  of  improving  the  present  status — to  take  a  prospective 
rather  than  a  retrospective  view  of  the  work. 

k  comparative. 

The  continuously  increasing  enrollment  and  the  marked 
improvement  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  other  features 
of  school  routine,  as  shown  by  the  statistical  report  of  June 
last  and  the  succeeding  monthly  reports,  are  indicative  not 
only  of  a  substantial  growth  in  the  population  of  the  city,  but 
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of  a  deepening  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 
These  gratifying  results  which  obtain,  and  which  give  our 
records  a  favorable  comparison  with  those  of  eastern  systems 
of  instruction,  are  doubtless  due  to  no  slight  extent,  to  that 
provision  of  our  organization  which  calls  for  careful  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  our  various  schools. 

The  total  registration  for  the  school  year  1891-92  was 
4881,  an  increase  of  816  over  that  of  the  preceding  year ;  not- 
withstanding the  increased  attendance,  the  number  of  tardies 
was  reduced  14  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  report  for  December,  1891,  and 
that  of  the  corresponding  year  of  1892,  reveals  the  fact  that 
principals  and  teachers  are  not  lessening  their  efforts  to  reach  a 
higher  degree  of  proficiency  in  management.  With  an  enroll- 
ment of  4584,  or  478  more  pupils  in  favor  of  the  latter  period, 
there  were  137  tardies  fewer,  while  the  per  cent,  of  attendance 
was  \}i  greater.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  close  of 
the  first  term  of  the  present  year  was  1 1  >2  per  cent,  in  advance 
of  that  closing  the  same  term  of  the  year  previous.  Again,  the 
growing  confidence  of  the  public  in  our  schools  is  not  only 
manifested  in  more  regular  attendance,  as  indicated  by  the 
monthly  and  annual  reports,  but  by  the  higher  per  cent,  of  the 
census  enumeration  enrolled  ;  for,  of  the  7023  children  of 
school  age  in  the  enumeration  of  1892,  69  per  cent,  was 
enrolled,  as  compared  with  a  registration  of  62  per  cent,  of  the 
enumeration  of  189 1. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  statements  here  pre- 
sented is,  not  that  we  have  perfected  our  school  organization, 
or  that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  school 
age  are  enjoying  the  advantages  afforded,  but  that  the  schools 
have  met  with  commendable  success  in  securing  promptness 
and  continuous  attendance,  and  that  the  movement  of  the 
educational  spirit  among  our  citizens  is  in  the  right  direction. 
There  is  still  room  for  improvement,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
public  sentiment  will  avail  to  still  further  reduce  the  per 
centage  of  non-attendance. 

ARCHITECTURAL. 

The  number  of  our  school  buildings,  their  cost  and  the 
general  character  of  their  architecture  will  be  fully  presented 
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in  other  reports  of  this  annual ;  but  I  wish,  from  a  professional 
standpoint,  to  call  attention  to  some  features  of  interior  arrange- 
ment which  have  been  the  source  of  much  favorable  com- 
ment by  educators  visiting  us,  and  which  certainly  give  our 
buildings  an  air  of  refinement  and  a  convenience  of  adjustment 
found  in  the  school  buildings  of  but  few  other  cities. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  over  estimate  the  educational 
environments  of  the  children  of  our  city  ;  but  it  is  only  justice 
to  the  management  and  to  the  liberal  support  of  citizens  to 
say  that  a  tour  through  our  schools  will  impress  even  the 
casual  observer  with  the  fact  that  Tacoma  is  wholly  a  modern 
city.  The  parsimonious  policy  which  may  be  traced  in  the 
narrow  halls  and  small,  poorly  ventilated  rooms  of  earlier 
school  architecture,  has  not  prevailed  here.  On  the  contrary, 
not  only  has  the  health  of  the  pupils  been  considered  in 
making  due  provision  for  ventilation  and  lighting,  but  ia 
the  finishing  and  furnishing  of  the  various  buildings,  the 
development  of  the  aesthetical  nature,  of  the. phild  has  not 
passed  without  attention.  In  this  toonectioii  it  may  be  of 
advantage  to  those  not  residents  of  our  city,  in'whose  hands 
this  report  may  come,  to  call  to  notice  some  of  the  features 
which  render  our  buildings  so  cheerful  and  inviting  and  \thich 
carry  with  them  an  educational  value  worthy  the  thought  of 
those  who  must  provide  for  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  Lowell,  just  completed,  accords  with  the  Board's 
ideal  of  a  modern  building.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  is  heated 
with  steam  by  both  direct  and  indirect  radiation.  The  base- 
ment is  paved  with  cement  and  is  divided  into  two  large 
roomy  sections,  which  serve  for  play  rooms.  Wash  basins, 
mirrors,  towels  and  other  conveniences  are  provided.  Hand- 
somely carved  newel  posts,  paneled  wainscoting,  and  doors 
with  large  plates  of  glass  give  the  spacious  halls  an  air  of 
refinement  which  cannot  fail  in  producing  a  salutary  influence. 
The  principars  office,  on  the  first  floor,  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  parlor  in  a  private  home  than  of  a  public 
office.  The  floor  is  richly  carpeted  and  the  woodwork,  includ- 
ing a  beautiful  mantel,  is  of  oak.  The  furniture  of  the  room 
is  in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  building.  On 
the  second  floor,  in  addition  to  the  regular  school  rooms,  may 
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be  found  a  library  and  teachers'  reception  room.  This  last 
room,  like  the  principal's  office,  is  provided  with  a  fireplace. 
A  beautiful  mantel  with  large  plate  glass  and  other  furnish- 
ings, render  it  a  pleasant  place  for  reading  or  extra  work  out- 
side of  teaching  hours.  The  large  audience  room  for  general 
gathering  of  the  school  or  for  public  exercises  is  on  the  third 
floor.  The  corridor,  tower,  and  other  exterior  features,  com- 
bine to  present  an  imposing  edifice  which  will  always  of  itself 
be  a  most  effective  object  lesson. 

We  selected  the  Lowell  by  which  briefly  to  show  the  trend 
of  school  architecture  and  equipment  in  Tacoma  because  of  its 
recent  completion,  and  not  because  of  its  being  superior  in  its 
equipment  to  other  school  buildings  in  the  city.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  Board  to  make  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  any  particu- 
lar school,  and  therefore  all  are  equipped  alike  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  will  permit. 

Now,  as  to  the  educational  value  of  the  taste  displayed  in 
the  manner  referred  to,  we  believe  that  the  high  percentages  of 
attendance  and  punctuality,  as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  the 
schools  are  controlled,  are  attributable  in  no  slight  degree  to 
attractive  buildings  and  cheerful  rooms.  Children  are  more 
easily  controlled  when  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  surroundings 
than  when  otherwise  situated. 

The  puncheon  floor,  the  carved  desk  and  the  high  bench, 
together  with  their  usual  accompaniment,  the  **  birch  rod," 
have  disappeared,  and  a  brighter  day  for  the  rising  generation 
is  upon  us.  It  is  right  that  the  home  of  the  young,  wherein  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  time  is  to  be  spent,  should  be  attractive 
and  such  as  will  assist  in  laying  the  foundation  for  a  future 
prosperous  and  contented  manhood.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  good  resulting  to  the  pupils  of  our  schools  through 
the  attractive  features  mentioned  far  more  than  counterbalance 
the  nominal  cost ;  besides,  it  is  through  the  most  effective 
rather  than  the  cheapest  means,  that  the  department  aims  to 
reach  the  highest  results. 

The  encomium  which  is  at  all  times  most  creditable  to 
those  having  the  direction  of  the  public  schools  is,  not  that 
they  were'  managed  the  most  inexpensively  during  their 
administration,  but  that  thev  were  most  efficient. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  during  the 
present  school  year  in  providing  room  for  pupils  of  the  primary 
grades.  This  has  been  due  partly  to  the  extra  rooms  taken  in 
the  Bryant  Building  for  the  high  school,  but  chiefly,  we 
believe,  through  the  increased  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city. 

The  demands  made  upon  many  of  the  teachers  because  of 
the  large  attendance  in  some  of  the  buildings  was  very  exact- 
ing. The  inconvenience  was  felt  none  the  less  keenly  because 
of  the  extra  responsibility  occasioned  by  the  preparation  of 
work  for  the  World's  Fair.  The  opening  of  an  extra  room  in 
both  the  Emerson  and  Central  Schools  and  the  adjustment  of 
boundaries  to  fill  the  new  Lowell,  have  aflbrded  temporary 
relief,  but  the  present  condition  of  aflairs  still  points  to  the 
inevitable — the  erection  of  a  high  school  building  or  of  an 
additional  building  for  the  lower  grades,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bryant.  This  section  of  the  city  is  rapidly  growing  in 
population  and  should  be  provided  with  grammar  grade 
privileges.  The  need  of  accommodations  in  the  location  indi- 
cated is  made  the  more  imperative  because  the  Franklin 
already  has  an  attendance  equal  to  its  capacity,  while  the 
demands  for  admission  to  this  school  are  increasing.  We 
need  not  further  urge  upon  the  Board  the  requirements  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  city  or  the  desirability  of  more 
suitable  quarters  for  the  high  .school,  as  both  these  needs  were 
clearly  and  fully  presented  in  the  Superintendent's  report  of 
last  year.  We  wish  to  state,  however,  that  we  are  too  well 
pleased  with  the  present  high  school  rooms  to  recommend  that 
a  change  be  made  befoie  Tacoma  feels  justified  in  erecting  a 
structure  worthy  the  keystone  of  her  educational  system 

The  Edision  district  will  also  doubtless  call  for  additional 
school  facilities  at  the  beginning  of  next  year.  The  new 
builditig,  which  was  opened  during  the  fall  term,  has  now  a  full 
attendance  in  every  room,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  large 
number  of  dwelling  houses  being  erected  in  this  locality,  will 
be  occupied  soon  after  completion.  Prompt  attention  to  the 
needs^of  this  district  is  imperative,  because  none  of  the  other 
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buildings  of  the  city  are  situated  so  as  to  lend  any  material 
relief. 

The  most  studied  care  has  been  taken  in  making  transfers 
in  order  that  all  children  applying  for  admission  might  be 
given  school  privileges.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  convince 
patrons  of  the  wisdom  of  these  changes,  as  children  form 
strong  attachments  for  the  teacher  and  the  associates  of  the 
school  which  they  have  attended.  As  more  inconvenience  is. 
caused  by  changing  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  U  possible, 
accommodations  should  be  provided  and  pupils  permanently 
located  at  the  time  of  opening  school  in  the  fall.  When,  how- 
ever, pressure  of  attendance  comes  to  any  school,  the  responsi^ 
bility  of  adjustment  must  be  assumed  and  the  explanations  for 
the  same  cheerfully  given. 

Our  patrons  who  have  been  placed  in  other  districts,, 
through  the  shifting  of  boundary  line^,  have  in  general  mani- 
fested a  most  commendable  spirit  in  accepting  the  new  condi^ 
tions.  Certainly  no  censure  is  due  patrons  for  seriously 
objecting  to  a  change,  especially  after  the  school  year  is  well 
advanced ;  but  the  policy  of  the  Board,  in  deciding  sucK 
matters,  must  always  be  in  the  interests  of  the  many. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  department  of  instruction  contains  twelve  principals, 
and  no  teachers.  The  care  which  has  been  exercised  in  their 
selection,  may  be  learned  from  the  table  given  in  another  part 
of  this  report.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  corps  received  appointments  because  of  considerable  suc- 
cessful experience  in  eastern  schools.  While  experience  is  at 
all  times  a  desirable  qualification  to  be  considered  in  selecting 
teachers,  it  was  necessary  in  a  more  than  usual  degree  during 
that  period  of  the  city's  growth  when  the  school  population  far 
exceeded  the  accommodations  and  the  superintendent's  time 
was  more  largely  occupied  in  organization.  It  is  fortunate 
that  during  this  period  appointments  were  so  carefully  guarded. 

Herewith  let  us  consider  some  of  the  elements  which 
should  govern  in  the  choice  of  teachers.  It  may  be  noticed 
parenthetically  that  the  entire  expenses  incurred  in  buildings* 
furniture,  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  individual  sacrifice ^«on  t^e- 
part  of  every  patron  are  but  incidental.     The  teacher  is  the: 
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important  factor  in  the  education  of  the  child,  and  the  char- 
acter of  any  school  system  may  be  determined  very  closely  by 
the  estimate  set  upon  this  factor  by  those  having  the  right  of 
selection.  Happily  for  our  schools,  the  Board  of  Education 
recognizes  that  literary  ability  and  professional  skill  are  the 
first  elements  to  be  considered  in  every  candidate.  Individuals 
sometimes  forget  that  only  superior  attainments  as  a  teacher 
give  an  applicant  a  prior  claim  to  a  position  and  that  the  Board, 
acting  as  public  officials  pledged  to  a  faithful  performance  of 
duty,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  elect  the  very  best  talent 
available  for  the  salary  offered.  Were  it  not  that  the  future 
welfare  of  a  large  number  of  children  depends  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  every  teacher,  the  responsibility  of  selection  would 
be  lighter,  and  the  urgent  demands  of  less  competent  appli- 
cants might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  gratified.  Since 
tenure  of  position  in  our  schools  is  regarded  as  permanent  or 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that 
every  factor  which  will  contribute  to  a  candidate's  success,  be 
fully  considered.  We  believe  that  health  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  are  just  as  essential  to  proficiency  as  scholarship  and 
experience.  Indeed,  the  person  who  has  grown  careless 
through  long  experience,  or  who  is  satisfied  with  present  ac- 
quirements is  not  worthy  the  time  of  pupils.  By  judicious  in- 
quiry the  disciplinary  ability,  studentship  and  zeal  for  the 
work,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  an  applicant,  may  be 
quite  accurately  learned;  and,  as  suggested  above,  the  stand- 
ard of  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  our  schools,  may  be  de- 
termined at  the  entrance  to  the  teachers*  ranks.  It  may  be 
added  here  that,  while  due  regard  should  always  be  given  to 
home  talent,  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  should  not  be 
sacrificed  through  favoritism.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  have 
the  position  seek  the  teacher  rather  than  the  reverse. 

TraUied  Teachers.  As  to  the  sources  from  which  the 
teaching  force  may  be  replenished,  one  of  the  best  is  that  of 
the  high  school  alumni.  The  knowledge  acquired  of  the 
management  while  passing  through  the  various  grades  and  the 
advanced  literary  training  given  in  a  well  organized  institution 
such  as  our  hi^h  school,  cannot  fail  to  give  young  people  very 
definite  knowledge  of  the  methods  used  in  the  instruction  and 
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discipline  of  the  diflFerent  grades.  This  is  not  assurance,  how- 
ever, of  a  natural  aptitude  for  teaching.  A  few  months  of  ex- 
perience in  a  country  school,  although  satisfactory  to  the  patrons 
of  the  district,  is  not  evidence  of  ability  for  successful  work  in 
any  particular  grade.  What  we  need  in  order  to  complete  our 
system  of  organization  is  a  normal  course  of  instruction  which 
will  give  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  met  :ods 
of  teachin^r  the  branches  pursued  by  the  pupils  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  departments,  but  also  include  the  study  of  school 
management  and  the  history  of  education.  After  giving  some 
time  to  a  study  of  principles,  and  the  observation  of  the 
work  of  regular  teachers,  the  skill  and  natural  adaptability  of 
those  in  training  may  be  ascertained  through  actual  trial,  par- 
ticularly in  the  grades  which  they  are  desirous  of  teaching. 
The  course  here  outlined  could  be  carried  out  without  expense 
to  the  city,  and  I  bring  this  que^Jtion  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  at  this  time,  because  of  the  favorable  reports  which 
come  to  us  from  those  cities  which  have  tried  the  plan  of  pre- 
paring a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  are  to  supply 
their  demand  for  teachers.  It  appears  most  reasonable  that  a 
systematic  course  of  professional  work  under  the  direction  of 
an  experienced  educator  is  far  preferable  to  any  amount  of  ran* 
doni  experience  in  district  schools. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  training  school  problem — its 
advantages  and  disadvantages — can  certainly  be  no  detriment 
to  any  concerned,  and  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  Board  to 
know  that  this  question,  which  is  receiving  so  much  favor 
from  educators,  especially  of  the  eastern  states,  has  been  given 
due  consideration. 

Teachers'  Library.  I  am  convinced  that  no  appropriation 
for  library  purposes  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  schools 
than  if  invested  in  pedagogical  and  other  books  which  would 
be  directly  helpful  to  teachers  in  the  class  room.  It  is  true 
that  a  good  library  would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  connection 
with  every  school,  but  we  trust  that  the  want  of  such  will  soon 
be  partially  supplied  through  a  wisely  selected  public  librar3% 
We  cannot,  however,  hope  that  literature  helpful  to  the 
teachers  professionally, will  be  furnished  otherwise  than  by  the 
department  or  by  individual  purchases.     The  range  of  reading 
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desired  calls  for  a  common  colleclion,  and  I  recommend  that  a 
certain  specified  amount  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  year  teachers  have  repeatedly  asked  for  the  use 
of  the  high  school  library  ;  but  this  cannot  be  of  much  service 
for  general  circulation,  as  the  books  which  it  contains,  have  been 
selected  largely  for  reference  purposes.  Frequently  teachers 
have  called  for  educational  works  which  would  have  materially 
aided  them  in  teaching.  This  desire  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
school  management  and  methods  of  instruction  should  be 
encouraged,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it  should  be  placed 
within  easy  reach.  The  increased  efficiency  of  the  teacher 
means  the  improvement  of  her  pupils,  hence  the  advantage  of 
equipments  which  are  supplied  more  directly  for  the  benefit  of 
instructors. 

Work  of  Instructors.  The  tribute  of  regard  paid  to  princi- 
pals and  teachers  by  the  President  in  his  address  is  justlj' 
deserved.  None  but  men  and  women  actuated  by  noble  prin- 
ciples and  truly  devoted  to  their  profession,  could  have 
accepted  cheerfully  and  faithfully  wrought  out  the  additional 
task  assigned  at  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year. 
Owing  to  the  short  period  in  which  preparation  was  to  be 
made  for  the  exhibit,  the  tax  upon  the  nervous  energies  of  all 
connected  with  the  work  was  more  than  doubled  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  limited  time  and  the  many  details  of  arrange- 
ment, through  the  earnest,  unremitting  efforts  of  instructors,  a 
display  highly  creditable  to  the  city  has  been  prepared.  The 
schools  have  been  benefitted  by  this  effort,  but  whether  the 
gain  is  commensurate  with  the  cost  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to 
answer.  I  wish,  however,  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
painstaking  work  done  by  principals  and  teachers,  and  of  the 
kindly  support  and  encouragement  which  they  have  given  me, 
throughout  the  extra  duties  imposed  by  this  requirement. 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

This  department  of  our  public  schools  entered  upon  its 
mission  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  with  largely  in- 
creased facilities.  The  completion  of  the  four  rooms  adjoining 
the  large  auditorium  on  the  third  fioor,  and  the  introduction  of 
steam  heatirg  into  the  Bryant  have  materially  added  to  the 
comfort   and   convenience  of  this   institution.     The  Board  of 
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Education  has  certainly  manifested  a  most  commendable  inter- 
•est  in  providing  here  such  excellent  opportunities  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  people  of  the  city. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  apparatus  obtainable  for  experi- 
mental use  has  been  purchased.  Among  the  more  valuable 
may  be  noted  five  large  microscopes,  a  one  hundred  dollar 
Attwood,  made  in  Berlin,  and  a  spectroscope  imported  from 
London  by  the  Irving  Society.  Both  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories  are  provided  with  plumbing  and  other  equipments 
necessary  to  a  high  grade  of  instruction. 

Since  June  last,  the  efficiency  of  this  department  has  been 
increased  by  the  expenditure  of  nine  hundred  dollars  for  ap- 
paratus, cases,  etc.,  three  special  teachers  have  been  added  to 
the  corps  of  instructors,  and  the  school  itself  has  grown  in  at- 
tendance over  seventy  per  cent. 

Inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
students  of  the  first  year,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
those  promoted  to  this  grade  on  condition,  have  not  reached 
the  desired  standard  of  scholarship.  This  is  significant  as 
pointing  to  the  necessity  of  promoting  only  upon  the  required 
qualifications.  Here,  too,  is  brought  to  mind  the  necessity  of 
guarding  against  discrimination  in  favor  of  those  applying  for 
admission  without  having  taken  the  work  of  our  grammar 
grades.  Unless  pupils  from  outside  schools  are  qualified,  be- 
yond doubt,  for  high  school  work,  the  practical  branches  con- 
tained in  the  course  for  the  grammar  department  will  be  more 
beneficial.  Unmerited  promotion  in  any  case,  can  only  result 
detfimetitally  to  both  pupil  and  school. 

The  high  school  has  already  won  its  way  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  and  the  high  character  of  its  work  is  at- 
tested by  the  recognition  it  has  received  from  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  other  states.  During  last  year,  through  the 
submitting  of  our  courses  of  study,  arrangements  were  made 
v^rith  some  of  the  best  colleges  and  universities  by  which  our 
graduates  should,  on  presenting  diplomas,  be  admitted  without 
examin^.tion.  Four  of  the  eleven  graduates  of  the  class  of  '92 
are  now  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  a  letter 
from  President  Jordan  informs  us  that  they  are  doing  good 
work. 
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The  influence  which  this  institution  exerts  over  the  other 
schools  of  the  city  cannot  be  fully  estimated.  Many  a  boy  and 
:girl  will  be  benefited  by  its  presence,  although  falling  far  short 
of  gaining  admission  to  it.  Three  or  four  hundred  young  peo- 
ple fully  appreciative  of  its  privileges  and  seriously  preparing 
for  future  responsibilities,  cannot  fail  to  give  inspiration  to 
pupils  of  lower  grades.  Again,  the  high  school  in  general 
•creates  a  desire  for  broader  culture.  It  is  the  proper  connect- 
ing link  between  grammar  school  and  university.  It  is  not  a  lux- 
ury, but  a  necessity.  The  good  people  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton could  not  afford  to  regard  it  otherwise. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  be 
taken  for  this  department  so  that  one  at  least  may  be  used  for 
study  purposes  only.  This  would  relieve  teachers  from  the 
•embarrassment  of  order-keeping,  and  would  give  students  un- 
Kiisturbed  privileges  for  preparation.  The  request  for  this 
accommodation  and  many  excellent  suggestions^rtaining  to  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  management  jaj|(i  instruction 
•of  the  high  school  are  contained  in  the  report  of  Principal 
Brodeur,  herewith  presented,  and  to  which  the  attention  6f  the 
Board  is  respectfully  invited. 

REPORT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL." 

y.    \V.  Roberts,  Superintendent  of  Sctiools: 

Dear  Sir — In  accordance  with  your  kind  request  I  herewith  sub- 
mit my  report  of  the  Tacoma  High  School. 

The  school  began  its  work  of  the  year  with  an  enrollment  of  283 
pupils  ;  lo-day,  April  3rd,  the  enrollment  is  235,  showing  a  decrease  in 
the  number  attending  our  school  of  48  pupils.  This  shrinkage  is  in  no 
wise  due  to  causes  over  which  we  have  control;  it  is  a  condition  of 
^0airs  common  to  all  the  hiv^h  schools  of  the  state.  I  mention  it  that  I 
may  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  way  in  which  they  may  be  of 
material  assistance  to  our  school.  Tardinesses  and  absences  have  been 
too  frequent ;  we  shall  hail  wilh  delight  the  coming  of  any  idea  by  the 
use  of  which  absences  among  high  school  students  may  be  diminished. 
I  am  convinced  that  tardinesses  are  in  a  degree  excusable,  owing  to  the 
"CATly  hour  at  which  our  session  begins.  Pupils  are  now  obliged  to  be 
in  their  places  at  8:30  a.  m.;  fifteen  minutes  are  given  for  a  hunied  re- 
view of  the  lessons  of  the  day, — classes  passing  at  8:45.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  our  school  sessions  last  from  8:50  a.  m.  to  2:30  p.  m.  In  this 
way  but  fifteen  minutes  of  actual  teaching  time  would  be  lost — our 
•classes  beginning  their  ^ork  at  9  a.  m.  instead  of  at  8:45  a.  m.  as  at 
present. 
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In  beginning  my  work  here  I  was  pleased  to  note  the  fact  that  each 
teacher  had  charge  of  a  rootn  seating  about  forty  pupils,  thus  not  only 
teaching,  but  also  sharing  in  the  discipline  of  the  school.  My  experi- 
ence since  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  a  belter  way.  Pupils  find  it 
hard  to  study  in  a  room  in  which  a  class  is  reciting ;  almost  every  day  I 
have  requests  to  study  in  the  halls,  in  my  office,  in  one  of  the  laborator- 
ies, in  any  place  where  quiet  may  be  had.  Moreover,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  the  teacher  is  unable  to  give  her  entire  self  to  the  work 
of  teaching,  but  must  be  interrupted  by  the  work  of  governing  pupils 
who  are  not  reciting.  Thus  opportunity  for  close  attention  and  diligent 
work  at  hard  tasks  is  lost  by  the  pupils ;  while  teaching  ability  and 
nervous  energy  and  stiength  are  lost  by  the  teacher.  We  need  the  best 
work  which  a  teacher  with  unimpaired  powers  can  give.  I  therefore 
recommend  that  if  .'\  building  is  to  be  erected  at  any  time  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  high  school,  it  1  e  planned  so  as  to  provide  one  or  two- 
large  study  halls,  with  lecitalion  rooms  for  the  classes  No  material 
extra  expense  of  maintenance  would  result,  the  work  of  the  teachers 
being  so  arranged  as  to  give  each  one  charge  of  the  t-tudy  hall  during  a 
certain  period  of  the  day.  I  am  convinced  that  by  this  arrangement  our 
schools  would  be  greatly  improved  in  efficiency.  Meanwhile,  by  reserv- 
ing one  of  our  school  rooms  as  a  study  room,  to  which  pupils  who  have 
no  recitations  may  go,  we  shall  get  along  comfortably  with  the  means  at 
our  disposal. 

We  are  certain'y  grateful  for  the  liberality  which  has  given  us  our 
Chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  and  which  has  fitted  our  science  rooms 
for  the  succes>ful  j^cientific  work  so  necessary  and  yet  so  difficult  of 
accomplishment  without  an  expenditure  larger  in  proportion  than  that 
allowed  for  other  branchts  of  high  school  work.  Under  an  effic'.ent 
teacher  our  work  in  Physics.  Chemistry,  BioU  gy  and  Hoiany  -las  been 
interesting  and  usL'ful.  The  laboratory  method  is  the  only  real  method 
of  teaching  the  sciences  ;  we  now  have  the  best  equipped  laboratories  in 
the  state.  It  must  be  our  aim  to  preserve  the  advantage  we  now  have. 
Some  monilisago,  through  thegeneios.ty  of  Mr.  Walter  J.  Thompson, 
we  received  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purcha-e  of  the  nucleus  of  a 
museum.  This  gift  has  provided  us  with  a  most  excellent  collection  of 
shells,  etc.,  including  many  rare  and  valuable  forms  from  remote  parts 
of  the  earth.  With  this  as  a  fnindatioii  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lime 
has  come  when  we  should  begin  actively  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  such  specimens  as  will  enrich  this  department  of  our  work. 
Zoological  forms  abound  on  all  sides  ;  a  large  and  valuable  collection 
and  classification  cif  the  flora  of  our  vicinity  may  easily  be  made  ;  while 
specimens  of  our  iiiineralot;ical  resources,  easy  of  acquisition,  would  be 
of  great  educational  value.  Ability  to  see  wherein  the  wealth  of  our 
state  consists  would  be  a  source  of  inspiration  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Our  high  school  library  now  contains  a  few  more  than  four  hundred 
volumes.  These  are  a  very  choice  collection  of  books  and  are  of  great 
value  to  the  school.    But  the  collection  is  too  small ,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
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of  the  writer  that  an  adequate  amount  of  money — not  less  than  one 
dollar  per  high  school  pupil — should  be  set  aside  each  year  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  this  library — the  works  to  be  selected  by  the 
Principal  and  teachers  of  the  school. 

The  course  of  study  adopted  for  use  in  our  school  has  been  followed 
faitlifuUy,  and  a  year  of  work  with  it  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  it  is  too  hard  for  the  average  pupil.  The  school  is  for  the  average 
pupil ;  four  difficult  studies  with  music  and  drawing  as  extra  work 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  course  is  more  than  the  average  pupil  can 
do  thoroughly.  I  would  not  ask  that  any  sweeping  change  be  made ; 
but  there  are  slight  changes  which  would  make  the  course  more 
satisfactory  to  me.  At  present  we  devote  one  and  a  half  years  to  Gen- 
eral History,  one  year  to  Plane  Geometry  and  one  year  to  Solid 
Geometry.  I  suggest  that  we  devote  but  one  year  to  the  first  of  these 
subjects  and  that  Solid  Geometry  be  oni'tted  from  our  course.  It  would 
also  be  wise,  under  existing  circunisiances.  to  leave  those  wishing  to 
study  Trigonometry  to  do  so  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  to. 
which  they  may  go. 

The  rhetorical  work  of  the  school  has  been  carried  on  by  societies.. 
The  pupils  in  each  room  have  formed  a  society  and  have  adopted  a  con- 
stitution and  by  laws.  They  choose  their  own  officers,  and,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  teachers  and  principal,  make  and  carry  out  their  own 
programme.  Each  Friday  as  much  time  as  may  be  necessary  is  devoted 
to  society  work.  Some  goo<l  work  has  been  done,  but  much  that  has 
been  unsatisfactory  has  also  appeared.  The  society  solves  many  prob- 
lems and  gives  a  fair  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  ;  but  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  results  obtained.  The  character  of  our  piogramme 
numbers  is  as  various  as  there  are  teachers.  Our  teachers  are  specialists 
in  their  lines  of  work,  and  rightly  so;  and  each  of  them  finds  work 
sufficient  in  amount  in  the  special  line  to  which  she  is  assigned.  More 
than  this,  all  specialists  feel  that  they  are  judged  almost  entirely  by 
the  character  of  their  work  as  specialists  ;  and,  in,  the  words  of  a 
noted  teacher,  "  the  criticism  of  essays  added  to  daily  work  as  an  extra 
that  does  not  count,  precludes  all  true  teaching."  It  is  my  conviction 
that  a  specialist  in  English  should  be  employed,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
in  connection  WMlh  the  work  of  teaching  English,  Grammar,  Composi- 
tion, Rhetoric  or  Literature,  to  have  a  general  oversight  of  all  rhetorical; 
work.  The  task  would  be  a  hard  one,  but  not  unduly  severe ;  the 
results  w^ould  be  eminently  satisfactory.  I  am  coming  to  believe  more 
and  more  that  the  best  high  school  is  the  one  in  which  a  thorough 
classical  course  may  be  taken  by  those  so  desiring,  but  which  furnishes. 
to  the  bulk  of  its  students  thorough  instruction  in  English  Composition 
and  Literature  and  in  those  branches  which  a  scientific  course  of  studv 
furnishes.  Our  own  course  of  study  gives  an  amount  of  time  to  English 
work  which  may  be  considered  adequate.  But  we  have  no  teacher  who 
is  willing  to  call  English  Composition  and  Literature  her  specialty,  and 
who  can  and  will  gfive  to  this  all  important  subject  a  conscienticu«,  sys- 
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tematic  and  scientific  treatment.  **  The  literary  laboratory  is  of  as  much 
value  as  the  chemical  laboratory,"  says  a  wrtter.  I  contend  that  it  is  of 
more  value.  In  other  high  school  branches  information  is  the  object 
sought ;  but  in  this  study  traininj^  is  the  desired  end.  I  hope,  sir,  that 
the  teaching  force  of  the  Tacoma  High  School  for  the  school  year  of 
1893-4  may  include  a  specialist  in  English,  to  whom  may  be  given  the 
task  of  developing  in  our  pupils  the  power  of  written  thought.  I 
do  not  wish  to  ride  a  hobby  ;  but  I  know  that  in  this  branch  of  our 
work  we  are  deficient.  I  know  that  in  no  other  way  can  we  so  well 
discern  what  in  all  branches  our  pupils  have  assimilated  and  made  a 
part  of  themselves ;  in  no  other  way  can  we  so  well  discern,  not  only 
the  possessions,  but  also  the  condition  of  the  minds  of  our  students. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  as  a  whole  the  high  school  teachers 
have  joined  heartily  in  making  the  work  of  the  year  successful.  The 
year  has  been  full  of  interruptions  ;  and  while  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
our  work,  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances. 
With  co-operaiive  leachers,  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work  and  whose 
aim  is  the  welfare  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
department  of  the  public  school  system  will  continue  to  merit  the  good 
will  and  confidence  of  its  supporters  and  friends. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Cl.\rence  a.  Brodeur, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  April  3,  1893.  Principal. 

The  closing  exercises,  June  10,  were  full  of  interest.  In 
the  morning  137  pupils  from  the  various  grammar  schools  of 
the  city  assembled  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Bryant  for  general 
^^ercises.  After  the  carrying  out  of  the  program,  in  which 
representatives  of  the  respective  classes  took  part,  certificates 
of  admission  to  the  high  school  were  conferred.  The  high 
school,  thus  increased  to  nearly  300,  marched  to  the  large 
tabernacle  on  G  street,  in  order  to  practice  singing  for  the 
•evening. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  high  school  opened 
at  8  p.  m.  in  the  building  referred  to,  and  over  three  thousand 
persons  attended.  Every  member  of  the  class,  which  consisted 
of  six  ladies  and  ^vt^  gentlemen,  was  assigned  some  part  on 
program.  One  pleasant  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  entire  high  school  was  enabled  to 
occupy  seats  together,  and  in  front  of  audience.  The  large 
chorus  added  tu  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

The  practice  of  requiring  each  member  of  the  class  to  ap- 
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pear  on  program  will  probably  end  with  the  present  year,  as 
classes  will  hereafter  be  too  large  to  permit  of  this. 

The  alumni  meeting  and  banquet  took  place  Saturday 
evening,  June  nth,  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Congrega^- 
tional  church. 
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COMMENCEMENT— CLASS   OF   '92. 


Tabernacle,  Friday  Evening,  June  loih,  /Sg2. 


Music  

Nicaea 

Power  of  Music     . . . 
World  Exhibits 
Nature's  Forces    ... 

Morning  Invitation 
The  World  is  Small 
National  Greatness 
Elf>quence  of  Ruins 

Ave  Maria 

Cranks        

Goldsmith 
Aerial  Navigation 
Overture  (Medley)    . 
Consider  the  Lilies 
WhvEdu.ate 


-PROGRAMME- 


PRAYER. 


MUSIC 


Mrsic. 


Orchestra 

Chorus 

Effie  M.  White 

J.  E.  Lawshe 

Mary  E.  Lovell 

Chorus. 

Nellie  S.  Evans 

Harold  T.  Cope'and 

Josie  T.  Scholes 

Trio 

Harry  T.  Shoemaker 

Lizzie  L.  Appel 

Matthew  Karasek 

Orchestra 

Grace  E.  Purinton 
Armin  V.  Kalenborn 


MUSIC — CLASS  SONG. 

Conlerriiig  of  Diplomas   ...     Oruo  Strong,  President  Board  of  Education 
Music — Lo,  the  Morn  on  the  Mountain  is  Breaking  !      Chorua. 

BENEDICTION. 
The  Chorus  wa.s  accent pauied  by  the  TqcQiua  Theatre  Orchestra, 
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''Life  Means  Action y 

CLASS  SONG. 

Farewell    l)  joyous,  happy  band  ; 

Farewell,  farewell. 
Too  soon  my  ttionghts  on  parting;  dwell ; 

Farewell,  farewell. 
Upon  the  aznre  of  the  sky 
My  spirit's  sadness  seems  to  lie. 

Farewell,  thus  classmates  bid  adieu  ; 

Farewell,  farewell. 
Farewell  to  teachers  kind  and  true  ; 

Farewell,  farewell. 
May  other  hopeful  students  feel 
The  wisdom  of  thy  ccmnsels  real. 

If  .such  fond  ties  must  part  for  aye  ; 

Farewell,  farewell. 
And  I  a  last  farewell  must  .say  ; 

Farewell,  farewell. 
Yet  shall  your  memory  ever  be 
A  source  of  endless  joy  to  me. 


CLASS   OK    '92. 

Xillie  L.  Appel,  E. 

Harold  T.  CopelaiiH,  L. 

Nellie  S.  FAans,   L. 

Armin  V.  Kaleiiborn,  L. 

Matthew  Karasek,  L. 
Jay  E.  Lawshe,  L. 

Mary  E.   Lovell,   E. 

(»race  E.  Puriiiton,  H. 

Harry  I.  Shoemaker,  L. 

Josie  T.  Scholes,  L. 

Effie  M.  White,  L. 
■L.  Latin      K.  Kutfli^h. 
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HIGH   SCHOOL   ALl'MNI. 

I.ITKRARY  PROGRAMMK. 

June  rrth^  iSg2. 


l*resicleiit*s  Address 

Music      

••Our  High  School" 

Solo         

••Why  Graduate?" 

Music      

Alumui  

Chorus 


Mrsic. 


Jessie  S.  Wood 

...    Effiie  M.White 

•    ...         ...      Matthew  Karasek 

Nellie  M.  Thompson 

Charles  W.  Gans 

Aiiiin  V.  Kalenhorn 

Nellies.  Evans 

...  Washinj^ton,  My  Washington 


cr.A.ss  OF  '90. 

■**  A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  or  what's  a  Heaven  for. '' 

Nellie  May  Thompson.  Jessie  vStedman  Wood. 

Florence  Adeline  Farnhani.  *Cliarles  Waldo  Gans. 


CLASS  OF  '92. 
'"Life  Means  Action.'" 


LilHe  L.  Appel. 
Harold  T.  Copeland. 
Nellie  S.  Evans. 
Effie  M.  White. 
Matthew  Karasek. 


Jay  K.  Lawshe. 
Mary  E.  Lovell. 
Grace  E.  Purinton. 
Harry  I.  Shoemaker. 
Josie  T.  v*>cholea. 


Armin  V.  Kalenhorn. 

OFFICKRS. 

President^.  E.  Lawshe. 

Firs'  Vice  President— Gr^Qii  E.  Purinton. 

Second  Vice  President— ]os\t  T.  Sclio!es. 
Seaetarv — Nellie  M.  Thomrson. 


^  Oeceeied. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  we  are  able 
at  this  time,  through  Walter  J.  Thompson's  magnanimous  gift 
of  $10,000,  to  ingraft  this  valuable  feature  of  hand  and  mind 
development  into  our  public  school  system.  Mr.  Thompson's- 
gift  is  for  apparatus,  and  is  to  be  drawn  on  as  needed.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  this  department  is  to  open  under  such 
favorable  circumstances.  The  building  having  been  con- 
structed especially  for  the  purpose,  is  well  lighted  and  roomy. 
A  man  of  experience  in  manual  training  schools  assumes  the 
direction  of  the  work,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  practi- 
cal line  of  instruction  will  meet  with  favor  from  the  outset. 

The  value  of  manual  training  as  an  element  in  education 
is  rapidly  gaining  recognition  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Its- 
tendency  to  raise  the  social  standing  of  the  laborer,  the  in- 
creased power  which  it  gives  the  individual  in  choosing  a 
vocation,  the  mental  and  physical  vigor  imparted  through  such 
training,  the  mechanical  skill  and  closeness  of  observation — all,, 
commend  this  safeguard  of  our  public  schools  to  popular 
esteem. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  wisdom  of  the  Board's- 
action  in  introducing  the  work  ;  and  the  general  public  cannot 
feel  otherwise  than  heartily  grateful  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  the 
decided  interest  he  has  taken  in  our  public  schools,  not  only  as 
expressed  in  his  present  gift  of  $10,000  and  the  generous  offer 
of  a  like  amount  in  the  future,  to  be  given  under  specified, 
conditions,  but  also  for  the  large  collection  of  cabinet  speci- 
mens, consisting  of  rare  shells,  ores,  etc.,  presented  to  the  de- 
partment during  the  present  year  and  now  forming  a  part  oF 
the  high  school  equipment. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  formal  opening  of  this 
new  department.  A  program,  which  follows,  was  arranged 
for  the  occasion,  and  able  addresses  commendatory  of  the  en- 
terprise, were  delivered.  Thus  on  Monday  evening,  February 
20th,  1893,  was  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  of  Tacoma. 

At  the  opening  of  the  program,  the  audience  received, 
with  applause  the  following 
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GRKKTING  FROM  GEO.  W.  CHILDS. 

Phii.adei*phia,  Pa..  Feb.  20,  1893. 
J.  IV.  Rohetts^  Superintinient  of  Schools: 

Hearty  congratulations  on  opening  of  your  Manual  Training  School. 
Thousands  will  be  materially  benefitted  by  your  progressive  movement. 

Geo.  W.  Chii^ds. 

MANUAL  TRAINING   OPENING. 
February  20^  iSg^. 

P  R  OG  R  A  M  M  E 

Prayer         Rev.  Hallock 

Piano  Solo      • Robert  Newell 

•*  The  Coming  Man '• C.  A.  Snowden 

*•  The  Advantages  of  a  Manual  Training  Education  "  ...     G.  R.  Carothers 

Music         Trio 

••  Significance  of  the  Introduction  of  this  Department "    ...  Orno  Strong 

Duett        Prof  Pickerel  1,  accompanied  by  Ed.  Marshall 

**  Manual  Training  as  a  Factor  in  Progressive  Thought " 

Walter  J.  Thompson 
Visiting  High  School  Laboratories  and  Manual. Training  Rooms. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  among  the  foremost  of  .the  country  in 
the  early  advocacy  of  manual  training,  and  his  address,  which 
is  fundamental  in  character,  was  of  general  interest  as  setting 
forth  some  of  the  data  from  which  he  derived  hi^  faith  in  this 
movement.  As  his  discourse,  * 'Manual  Training  as  a  Factor  in 
Progressive  Ideas,"  was  delivered  without  manuscript,  we  are 
unable  to  publish  it  in  its  entirety  ;  but  we  present  herewith 
some  of  the  extracts  appearing  in  the  Daily  Ledger  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  arguments  contained  therein  are 
deserving  of  the  careful  thought  of  educators,  and  especially  of 
those  who  are  seriously  considering  the  introduction  of  manual 
training. 

The  leading  extracts,  as  reported,  follow : 

That  manual  training  is  a  factor  tending  to  progressive  thought  is  so 
firmly  my  conviction,  and  so  earnest  is  tny  desire  that  the  boys  and  girls 
m  this  and  coming  generations  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  best 
fruits  of  progressive  thought,  that  I  offer  this  conviction  and  earnest 
desire  as  my  only  excuse  for  accepting  the  invitation  to  speak  for  a  few 
minutes  this  evening. 

It  is  only  since  the  evolution  theory  has  been  promulgated  that  we 
have  had  close  reasoning  and  close  observation  regarding  the  growth  of 
man,  both  as  to  his  physical  and  intellectual  development.  When  I 
speak  of  the  evolution  theor>'  I  do  not  refer  to  the  ordinary  and  popular 
estimate  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  viz.,  that  men's  ancestors  were 
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animals — but  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  development  of  growth,  of 
progression,  of  cause  and  effect,  of  evolution  as  the  name  now  given  to 
God's  method  of  doing  things.  In  this  closer  study,  then,  of  the  divine 
method,  we  are  greatly  aided  by  those  great  truth-seekers,  those  master 
minds,  those  true  sons  of  God — the  great  scientists  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. And  while  very  little  has  been  written  regarding  the  influence 
of  the  mechanical  arts  upon  the  development  of  the  individual,  yet,  in 
studying  cause  and  effect  in  their  relation  to  the  growth  of  man,  there 
have  been  discovered  some  most  astonishing  facts.  The  practical 
method  as  undertaken  by  manual  training,  and  other  kindred  arts,  is  the 
only  and  the  natural  method  for  the  development  of  high,  strong  and 
progressive  thought.  In  tracing  the  development  of  man  it  is  obvious 
that  the  necessity  of  defense  against  either  enemies  or  the  elements,  has 
caused  him,  by  observation  of  the  eye  and  execution  of  the  hand,  to 
devise,  first  simple  and  then  more  complex  methods  of  defense.  And 
this  is  equally  true  regarding  the  obtaining  of  food.  The  doing  of  one 
thing  for  a  time  has  led  him  gradually  to  the  doing  of  something  better, 
which  better  thing  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  do  in  the  first 
instance.  In  other  words,  thought  is  the  product  of  experience.  John 
Fiske,  in  his  "Cosmic  Philosophy,'*  demonstrates  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner,  that  in  a  deep  sense  all  human  science  is  but  the  increment  of 
the  power  of  the  eye  ;  all  human  art  is  but  the  increment  of  the  power 
of  the  hand.  That  vision,  manipulation,  these  in  their  countless,  indi- 
rect and  transfiguring  forms,  are  the  two  co-operating  factors  in  all 
intellectual  progress.  Let  me  repeat  this,  that  you  do  not  miss  the 
force  of  this  fundamental  principle  underlying  all  intellectual  progress, 
and  cited  by  Mr.  Fiske  with  double  force  in  his  book  upon  the  **  Destiny 
of  Man."  I  repeat,  in  a  very  deep  sense  all  human  science  is  but  the 
increment  of  the  power  of  the  eye  ;  all  human  art  is  but  the  increment 
of  the  power  of  the  hand  ;  that  vision  and  manipulation,  these  in  their 
countless,  indirect  and  transfiguring  forms,  are'  the  two  co-operating 
factors  in  all  intellectual  progress. 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  the  five  senses  of  man  have,  through 
their  experience,  been  the  stimulating  force  that  has  developed,  first  the 
inquiring,  then  the  progressive,  then  the  powerful  and  masterful  mind. 
This  mind,  when  fully  roused,  is  capable,  then,  of  using  not  alone  the 
natural  body  with  its  comparatively  few  powers,  but  of  multiplying 
them  a  million  fold  by  the  power  of  using  a  multitude  of  other  forces  to 
add  to  his  own.  (liven  but  a  mind  with  no  power  to  think  and  no 
power  to  act,  no  matter  how  well  it  may  have  been  developed,  if  it 
but  stop  doing,  it  will  soon  relapse  into  impotency  and  become  no  mind 
at  all.  The  kindergarten,  the  manual  training  school,  the  schools  of 
technology  and  schools  of  applied  science  ;  the  great  coming  school  of 
original  research  and  deep  inquiry  into  the  divine  plan  of  the  universe — 
these  are  but  orderly  sequences,  and  are  fundamentally  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  perpetuation  of  a  great  people. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  run  out  upon  tangent  lines  of  thought 
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and  apply  this  principle.  I  cannot,  however,  resist  speaking  of  the 
probable  effect  that  would  ensue  were  this  principle  generally  under- 
stood and  taught,  possibly  by  compulsion  to  the  growing  generations, 
for  I  believe  this  teaching  alone  is  to  be  the  final  savior  of  man  from  the 
condition  of  almost  perpetual  warfare  in  which  he  has  existed  and  still 
lo  a  great  degree  exists.  Of  necessity,  until  man  has  the  powder  and 
potency  to  produce  and  lake  care  of  himself,  he  will,  like  the  animal, 
endeavor  lo  live  without  producing  and'&t  the  expense  of  some  one  else, 
and  that  means  war.  War  of  the  nations  ;  war  of  states ;  war  of 
parties  ;  war  of  classes  ;  war  of  individuals  ;  political  war  and  industrial 
war. 

Competition,  as  ordinarily  applied  in  industry,  is  but  another  name 
for  war.  The  power  to  produce  and  to  do  things  bringf  independence  of 
character,  strength  of  mind,  broader  vision,  better  understanding,  and 
with  it,  co-operation.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  are  examples  of 
men  who  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  contradiction  of  tbe  rules  I  have 
laid  down,  gentlemen  of  high  purposes,  and  yet  who  have  had  only  a 
purely  intellectual  training,  but  a  closer  examination  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  back  of  them  lies  hereditary  strength  brought  about  by  the 
fundamental  lines  laid  down.  You  have  but  to  observe  how  quickly  de- 
generacy comes  to  the  offspring  of  these  purely  intellectual  men  if  they 
do  not  receive  a  practical  education  and  training  in  fundamentals.  Lack- 
ing this  training  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  relapse  into  primitive 
condition  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  perish  rather  than  progress.  By 
fundamental  training  I  mean  recognition  of  this  world  as  a  workshop 
wherein  it  is  man's  duty,  if  he  would  be  progressive  in  thought  and 
action,  to  know  somewhat  of  its  affairs,  to  be  able  to  utilize  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  multitude  of  appliances  and  forms  of  nature, 
that  he  may  enter  into  deeper  and  stronger  relations  with  the  power 
that  lies  within  them  and  himself. 

Capacity  in  man  is  his  power  to  utilize  the  appliances  of  art  and 
nature.  It  is  estimated  that  man  can  increase  his  power  many  millions 
of  times  by  the  use  of  appliances  which  might  be  termed  supplementary 
senses.  It  is  to  teach  the  young  this  power  of  adaptability  or  use  of  the 
supplementary  senses  which  work  such  powerful  good  to  both  the  mind 
and  body  of  man  that  this  new  form  of  education  has  been  established. 
We  are  to  develop  through  these  sources  the  master  minds  of  the  future. 
\Vc  are  to  be  congratulated  that  the  progressive  and  courageous  spirit  of 
this  new  west  has  grasped  this  thought — though  half  unconsciously — 
and  purposes  to  use  it  to  hasten  our  manifest  destiny.  With  all  our  im- 
provements in  mechanics,  arts  and  science,  we  are  getting  but  a  small 
portion  of  good  compared  with  the  immense  waste  that  is  going  on. 

A  full  report  of  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the 
manual  training  school  is  submitted  by  the  Director  of  this  de- 
partment. The  work  being  done  at  present,  the  time  devoted 
to  it  and  that  which  it  is  expected  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
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future  are  clearly  set  forth.  There  should  be  no  misconceptioa 
on  the  part  of  patrons  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  instruction 
and  training  given.  It  is  not  intended  that  students  will  be 
prepared  for  trades,  nor  is  it  assumed  that  all  or  any  of  them 
will  become  mechanics.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the 
skillful  handling  of  tools,  which  is  fundamental  to  all  trades, 
will  make  easy  the  way  to  a  larger  number  of  callings  in  which 
a  livelihood  may  be  gained.  Besides,  the  success  of  the  in* 
dividual  will  not  be  decreased  in  any  business  or  profession, 
because  of  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  manual  labor* 
Again,  the  range  and  thoroughness  of  a  literary  course  need 
not  be  interfered  with  through  the  introduction  of  this  new 
feature,  as,  it  is  believed,  the  increased  vigor  of  mind  and  body 
secured,  makes  intellectual  progress  more  rapid  and  thus  com- 
pensates for  the  extra  work. 

The  studies  shown  in  the  table  under  the  heading,  *'  Man- 
ual Training,"  are  English  and  scientific  only  ;  but  this  does 
not  preclude  the  right  of  selecting  any  of  the  studies  pursued 
in  the  high  school.  It  is  important  that  this  should  be  clearly- 
understood  by  both  patrons  and  students,  so  that  no  mistake 
may  be  made  at  the  outset,  in  the  selection  of  a  literary  course. 
The  advantage  which  a  course  in  Latin  gives,  should  be  care- 
fully considered  on  entering  the  high  school.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  choice  in  selecting  an  occupation  or  in  de- 
ciding upon  future  study,  will  be  afforded  to  those  students  who 
graduate,  having  taken  both  Latin  and  manual  training.  The 
latter  will  make  the  way  to  the  various  trades  more  accessible^ 
while  the  former  will  be  found  helpful  in  preparing  for  any  of 
the  professions.  Both  will  contribute  to  the  future  enjoyment 
of  the  individual.  Latin,  Algebra,  Physiology  and  Carpentry 
make  a  good  combination  for  all  first  year  students,  who  feel 
capable  of  doing  strong  work.  We  make  these  suggestions  in 
answer  to  questions  concerning  the  relation  which  the  literary 
and  manual  training  courses  sustain. 

It  is  expected  that  the  value  so  readily  discernable  in 
manual  training,  will  hold  boys  in  school  for  a  longer  period 
than  they  would  otherwise  remain.  This  is  not  only  true  of 
the  high  school,  but  also  of  lower  grades,  as  many  pupils  of 
these  grades  are  looking  forward  to  the  advantages  this  depart- 
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ment  offers.     Thus  while  symmetrical  development  is  reached 
through  manual  training,  higher  literary  accomplishments  re- 
sult through  its  influence  in  securing  longer  attendance. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following: 

REPORT  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Roberts: 

Dear  Sir — On  November  23,  1891,  immediately  after  accepting  the 
proposition  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  organize  and  take  charge  of 
this  department,  the  work  of  drawing  plans  for  the  necessary  equipment 
-was  begun,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  purchase  of  tools  and 
other  needful  supplies. 

As  fast  as  the  plans  for  the  equipment  were  completed,  contracts  for 
construction  were  made  with  various  firms  in  the  city,  it  being  the 
intention  and  expectation  to  have  the  department  fully  equipped  and 
ready  to  receive  puoilsby  the  first  of  January. 

No  suitable  room  for  the  shopwork  being  available,  we  were  fortu- 
nately able  to  have  a  commodious  and  well  lighted  building  constructed 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  It  was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy 
December  31,  1892.  Although  the  contracts  were  divided  among  four 
firms,  the  storms  of  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  other  unfortunate 
liindrances,  prevented  their  completion  and  delayed  the  opening  of  the 
drawing  department  until  January  11,  and  the  shop  until  February  20, 

The  present  equipment  of  the  carpenter  shop  consists  of  twelve 
double  cabinet-makers'  benches,  with  vises  and  bench  stops ;  twenty- 
four  sets  of  the  following  hand  tools  :  Hammer,  mallet,  square,  try- 
square,  sliding  T  bevel,  mortise-guage,  divider,  brush  fc»r  cleaning 
benches;  hand,  rip  and  back  saws;  jack,  smoothing,  fore  and  jointer 
planes  ;  forty-eight  individual  sets  of  chisels,  from  %  to  i>^  inches;  two 
grindstones,  a  case  containing  several  sets  of  braces  and  bits,  extra  sizes 
of  saws,  planes  and  other  supplies,  and  special  tools  for  general  use,  and 
a  case  for  finished  work.  Twenty  four  drawing  tables,  a  case  for  draw- 
ing boards,  a  case  for  instruments,  and  a  combination  case  for  paper, 
models  and  finished  drawings,  comprise  the  drawing-room  equipment. 
All  of  the  tables,  benches  and  cases  are  designed  for  their  special  uses 
and  were  made  to  order,  as  also  were  some  of  the  tools  for  the  shop 
equipment. 

Under  the  existing  daily  program  of  the  high  school,  the  drawing 
classes  have  but  little  over  half  an  hour,  five  days  a  week,  for  actual 
work.  One  of  the  shop  classes  works  an  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  the  other  less  than  an  nour  a  day.  four  days  each  week.  These  facts 
being  taken  into  account  explains  why  it  is  that  a  favorable  comparison 
for  this  half  year  cannot  be  made  with  the  work  of  those  schools  where 
one  hoar  is  allotted  to  drawing  and  two  full  hours  to  shop  practice  each 
day,  five  days  a  week.  And  further,  owing  to  the  late  start  made,  no 
creditably  showing  from  the  manual  training  department  can  be  sent 
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aloog  with  the  fine  exhibit  of  the  city  schools  to  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago.  Even  less  ot  a  showing  in  this  work  can  be  made  in  a  short 
time  than,  in  a  comparative  way,  can  be  produced  from  beginners  in 
writing,  in  language  and  in  kindred  lines.  However,  after  this  year,  this 
may  be  made  up  to  the  citizens  by  having  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
public  exhibitions  of  the  work  done  during  the  entire  year.  It  is  well 
known  to  these  familiar  with  this  work,  that  more  of  a  show  of  results 
can  be  made  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  the  year  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  time,  if  the  foundational  training  has  been  properly  given. 

It  is  my  belief  that  quality  rather  than  quantity  of  the  work  done 
is  the  thing  to  be  desired.  So  far,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me,  that  every  pupil  has  made  marked  advancement,  and  that 
each  one  has  been  dissatisfied  with  his  own  productions  when  not  up  to 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 

There  are  two  divisions  in  shop-work,  and  four  in  the  drawing. 
The  latter  is  necessitated  by  the  pupils  cDming  from  five  different  sec- 
tions in  the  high  school.  Fifty  pupils  are  enrolled  at  present,  fifteen  of 
whom  are  girls.  The  honors  for  excellence  are  about  equally  divided 
between  boys  and  girls.  With  an  assistant  next  year  one  hundred 
pupils  can  be  accommodated  without  any  additional  enlargement  of 
either  shop  or  drawing  room. 

While  the  shopwork  as  outlined,  is  intended  to  be  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  taught  iu  the  drawing-room,  and  tlie  girls  are 
manifesting  great  interest  in  it;  preparations  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
department  of  domestic  science  and  economy,  especially  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  manual  w^ork,  ought  to  b* 
made  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  gift  under  which  the  manual 
training  department  was  established. 

On  thinking  of  the  future  of  the  work,  it  seems  tome  it  would  be  an 
excellent  plan  to  have  a  shed  or  house  where  dry  lumber  could  be  stored 
to  be  used  as  needed.  It  would  also  prevent  any  pupil  from  helping 
him.self  to  stock  for  any  exercise  in  ca^e  that  originally  given  should  be 
spoiled  by  carelessness  or  otherwise.  Thus,  habits  of  careful  workman- 
ship and  economy  of  materials  w^ould  be  inculcated.  The  shop  could 
also  be  kept  much  neater  in  appearance. 

A  power  saw  and  a  turning  lathe  should  be  put  in  before  tlie  begin- 
ning of  next  year's  work,  and  also  a  motor  of  some  kind  to  furnish 
power  for  running  them  and  the  grindstones.  A  year  from  now,  when 
the  turning  shop  is  equipped,  the  need  of  the  power  saw,  the  store  room 
and  motive  power  will  be  imperative.  There  is  no  great  inherent 
educational  value  in  the  laborious  work  of  turning  a  grindstone  or  in 
cutting  up  heavy  planks  with  a  rip  saw — after  one  knows  how  to  use  a 
rip  saw  properly. 

It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  both  observation  and  experience,  that  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  elements  of  botany,  physics,  chemistry  and 
mechanics  is  essential  to  manual  training  pupils,  to  eoable  them  to  make 
the  most  advancement  in  the  work  and  for  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  bene- 
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fit  to  them.  It  is  not  possible  for  one  without  training  in  chemistry  to 
understand  the  use  of  a  flux  in  brazing,  or  how  iron  is  welded.  Nor  can 
one  comprehend  the  principles  on  which  a  machine  is  constructed 
without  a  knowledge  of  mechanics. 

Believing  that  mental  and  manual  training  have  too  long  been  kept 
apart  in  our  school  curriculums,  and  that  manual  training — training  of 
the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  mind — is  foundational  and  an  essential  part  of 
all  education,  an  outline  of  a  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  sciences, 
suitably  arranged  to  harmonize  with  the  courses  in  drawing  and  manual 
instruction,  is  included  in  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  R.  CaroThers, 
Director  Manual  Training  Department. 

NATURE   STUDY. 

The  Study  of  nature  should  be  encouraged  by  every 
teacher.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  de- 
veloping the  perceptive  faculties  of  children  and  of  increasing 
their  capabilities  of  enjoyment.  Supplementary  reading  has 
furnished  opportunity  for  work  of  this  character  in  our  schools  ; 
but  merely  reading  about  some  form  of  creation,  without  actual 
acquaintance  with  that  form  through  some  of  the  senses,  will 
not  reach  the  desired  result.  The  object  must  be  seen  or  the 
experiment  performed  in  order  that  real  interest  may  be 
awakened.  Calyx,  coralla,  stamens  and  pistils  have  little 
meaning  when  simply  read  about ;  but,  if  these  parts  be  pointed 
out  with  the  specimen  in  hand,  a  lesson  will  be  given  which 
will  repeat  itself  whenever  a  flower  is  plucked,  thus  giving 
plant  forms  a  fuller  existence  in  the  life  of  the  child.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  other  lines  of  nature  study.  Elementary 
lessons  in  zoology,  mineralogy,  physics  and  astronomy  may 
be  given  to  pupils  of  primary  and  grammar  grades  without  in- 
terfering in  the  least  with  other  studies.  On  the  contrary, 
one  object  lesson  a  week  can  be  made  to  do  good  service  in 
language  development.  Again  such  objective  teaching  will 
draw  both  pupils  and  parents  closer  to  the  school.  It  will  lead 
into  habits  of  closer  observation  which  will  be  valuable,  not 
only  in  other  studies,  but  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  The 
time  for  beginning  this  work  is  during  the  first  year  of  the 
course.  The  perceptive  faculties  should  be  cultivated  from  the 
start,  and  the  field  here  suggested  affords  most  favorable  op- 
portunities for  this  purpose. 
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We  have  stated  that  this  work  may  be  carried  on  without 
interrupting  other  studies  ;  but  it  should,  however,  be  done, 
even  if  some  of  the  details  of  other  work  must  be  omitted  for 
it.  Argument  in  favor  of  postponing  such  instruction  until 
the  high  school  is  reached  should  not  prevail ;  because,  even 
if  equally  as  good  results  could  be  attained,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  our  children  would  be  benefitted.  It  would  be 
more  creditable  to  schools  generally  to  give  more  time  to 
things  which  would  directly  and  continually  add  to  man- 
hood's enjoyment,  rather  than  to  give  too  much  time  to  unim- 
portant details.  It  is  insisted  that  pupils  shall  become  familiar 
with  the  maps  of  small  far-away  places,  which  they  will  never 
see  and  seldom  hear  of ;  but  of  the  map  of  the  constellations, 
which  nightly  circle  over  their  heads,  not  a  word  is  said. 
Youth  and  manhood  must  pass  with  an  indifferent  obser- 
vation of  what  might  otherwise  prove  a  source  of  repeat- 
ing admiration  and  delight.  An  evening  spent  with  the 
teacher  in  the  study  of  the  heavens,  would  ever  after  be  re- 
called by  pupils  with  feelings  of  gratitude.  Such  lessons 
would  be  suggestive,  as  the  interest  aroused  would  tend  to 
further  voluntary  study  and  investigation. 

The  opportunities  for  obtaining  specimens  for  elementary 
lessons  in  the  sciences  are  exceptionally  good  in  this  region. 
Ores  and  marine  forms  may  be  had  in  abundance.  Children 
are  always  pleased  to  procure  specimens  for  object  lessons.  A 
definite  period  should  be  alloied  for  this  instruction  so  that  it 
will  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme  in  any  grade.  It  is  expected 
that  a  syllabus,  suggestive  of  the  work  suited  to  each  class,  will 
be  prepared  for  our  schools,  so  that  each  teacher  may  know  the 
line  of  study  she  is  expected  to  develop.  As  suggested,  pupils 
should  find  out  for  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  the  various 
points  of  interest  connected  with  each  object  or  experiment. 
With  the  many  good  books  on  elementary  science  teaching, 
there  need  be  no  occasion  for  failure  to  secure  interest  and  thus 
bring  the  young  people  in  closer  touch  with  nature.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  volumes  which  will  be  of  assistance  in 
preparing  for  these  lessons:  *' First  Book  of  Zoology,** 
Morse;  * 'Leaves  and  Flowers,'*  Spear;  "The  Reason  Why," 
^neral  Science  Series;    **  Boys  and  Girls  in  Biology,*'  Hack- 
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€tt;  **Tbe  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told/*  Dana;  **  How 
Plants  Grow,"  Gray  ;  *' Wonders  of  the  Shore/'  Kingsley  ; 
"Up  and  Down  the  Brooks/'  Bamford ;  **Childrens'  Out 
Door  Neighbors/*  Maskell ;  *•  Natural  History  for  Young 
Folks,  *'  Campbell ;  •*  Elementary  Astronomy,  '*  Young. 
Hall's  *•  Plainsphere"  would  be  found  valuable  in  studying 
the  constellations.  A  number  of  the  books  named  may  be 
found  in  book  stores  or  in  the  City  Library.  They  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  helps  obtainable. 

DRAWING. 

The  system  of  drawing  now  being  gradually  introduced 
into  our  schools  is  the  Prang.  As  stated  in  the  accompanying 
report  of  the  supervisor  of  drawing,  the  facilities  for  carrying 
out  the  instruction,  as  recommended  by  this  system,  are  being 
provided.  Considerable  progress  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
suitable  equipment  has  been  made  during  the  present  year. 
During  the  fall  term,  two  sets  of  models^— Nos;  25  and  26 — 
were  purchased  and  placed  in  every  rpom  abov6  the  .second 
grade  ;  and  two  sets  of  models  of  thirty  boxes  in  each  set,  were 
secured  for  the  beginning  of  clay  modeling  in  the  first  years 
of  two  of  the  buildings.  Design  work  in  paperwas  also  intro- 
duced into  several  rooms  and  very  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained  in  this  new  feature.  These  were  steps  toward  the 
proper  introduction  of  the  work  as  suggested  by  this  system. 

During  the  year  an  important  change  has  been  made  in 
the  method  of  carrying  out  the  instruction  in  drawing.  Two 
teachers  were  engaged  in  supervising  the  work  of  the  first 
half  year.  Their  work,  instead  of  being  supervisory,  was 
largely  that  of  giving  instruction  to  the  various  classes  under 
their  charge.  In  this  way  the  instruction  of  the  regular 
teacher  alternated  with  that  of  the  special  instructor  of  draw, 
ing.  At  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  February,  Miss  Althea 
R.  Sherman  was  given  entire  supervision  of  the  drawing 
throughout  the  city.  Her  work  is  largely  supervisory,  each 
teacher  being  held  responsible  for  the  advancement  of  her 
classes  in  this  subject.  Manuals  were  furnished  every  teacher 
and  more  than  usual  interest  is  being  manifested  in  this  branch. 
Meetings  of  the  teachers  for  instruction  in  the  work  have 
to  some  extent,  taken  the  place  of  the  regular  grade  meet- 
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ings.  This  has  been  done  in  order  that  drawing  might  re- 
ceive a  special  stimulus  and  be  brought  up  to  an  equal  standard 
with  other  subjects. 

We  will  need,  in  each  building,  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
year,  in  order  that  we  may  be  fully  equipped  for  the  complete 
carrying  out  of  the  Prang  system,  about  forty-five  boxes  of 
models  for  clay  modeling  and  ninety  boxes  of  drawing  models  ; 
also  clay  and  paper  for  design  work.  As  stated  before,  draw- 
ing models  have  been  provided  for  each  teacher,  but  this  does 
not  fully  answer  the  needs  of  the  school,  as  the  model,  when 
placed  at  a  certain  location  in  the  room,  does  not  appear  alike 
to  all  pupils,  some  being  required  to  view  it  at  an  angle,  which 
is  undesirable,  as  angular  perspective  is  not  expected  to  be 
taught  in  primary  grades.  In  the  high  school  about  twelve  or 
eighteen  charts  for  colored  designs  will  be  needed  for  carrying 
on  the  work  required  of  the  first  and  second  years.  Many  of 
the  supplies  called  for,  could  be  made  in  the  city  ;  possibly 
some  of  them  in  our  manual  training  department.  It  is  not 
deemed  advisable  to  carry  the  drawing,  as  a  special  study,  be- 
yond the  second  year  of  the  high  school,  as  the  chemistry, 
physics,  and  other  branches  call  for  considerable  work  in  this 
line ;  besides,  the  heavy  studies  required  in  the  last  two  years 
of  the  high  school  course  are  all  that  the  ordinary  student 
is  able  to  carry.  After  the  work  is  sufficiently  advanced, 
water-color  and  charcoal  drawings  will  be  required  of  ninth 
and  tenth  year  students.  Where  the  manual  training  course 
is  taken,  mechanical  drawing  will  take  the  place  of  that  under 
the  direction  of  the  special  supervisor. 

Drawing  as  a  factor  in  the  child's  education  and  as  a 
means  of  laying  the  foundation  for  future  advancement  in  in- 
dustrial lines,  is  now  generally  recognized  by  patrons  of  the 
public  schools.  Occasionally  parents  question  the  desirability 
of  taking  the  time  for  this  branch  ;  but,  were  penmanship  the 
subject  considered,  the  utility  would  be  acknowledged  at  once; 
yet.  the  same  object  is  sought  in  either  case  ;  that  is,  to  train 
the  hand  to  follow  accurately  the  promptings  of  the  brain.  One 
of  our  prominent  educators  has  .said  that  **  the  perfectly  edu- 
cated man  is  he  whose  facile  hand  follows  obediently  the  clear 
and  ready  promptings  of  a  well  developed  brain.     The  hand  is 
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the  most  marvelous  instrument  in  the  world  ;  it  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  mind  in  dealing  with  matter  in  all  its  varied 
forms.'*  The  great  majority  of  those  who  attend  our  public 
schools  must  gain  a  livlihood  from  those  pursuits  in  which 
manual  dexterity  will  prove  valuable  ;  and,  aside  from  the  me- 
chanical work  of  the  manual  training  department,  there  is  no 
study  which  affords  better  preparation  than  this.  A  thorough 
training  of  the  pupil  in  this  study  will  not  only  better  pre- 
pare for  the  duties  of  life,  but  will  render  easier  the  accom- 
plishment of  work  prescribed  for  higher  grades. 

We  believe  that  with  the  present  arrangement  for  super- 
vision and  instruction,  together  with  the  equipment  men- 
tioned, that  this  branch  of  our  school  course  will  be  brought  to 
a  high  state  of  efficiency.  It  takes  time  to  develop  a  course  in 
drawing,  and  the  present  status  of  the  work  is  all  that  could 
have  been  expected  since  its  introduction.  Miss  Sherman, 
who  first  came  to  us  in  September  last,  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  details  of  her  art,  having  in  addition  to  her  college 
course  given  a  long  period  to  special  preparation.  She  has 
won  the  confidence  of  teachers,  and  we  entrust  this  work  to 
her  direction  with  the  belief  that  the  most  satisfactory  results 
will  follow. 

Her  report  on  the  progress  of  the  work  thus  far  is  here- 
with presented: 

To  the  Superintendent: 

It  is  now  only  a  year  since  the  Prang  drawing  books  were  intro- 
duced into  our  schools  for  the  first  time. 

The  Prang  system  has  by  no  means  been  introduced,  although  the 
whole  system  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  As  far  as  possible  with  the  means 
at  hand  this  system  is  being  carried  out,  but  to  teach  some  parts  of  this 
system  without  the  necessary  models  is  quite  as  hard  as  to  attempt  to 
solve,  mentally,  a  long  problem  in  cube  root.  Again  part  of  the  work  is 
far  below  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  because  of  the  lack  of  the  type 
solids  for  the  pupils. 

Nothing  now  is  done  with  the  primary  course  in  drawing,  because 
the  work  cannot  be  introduced  nor  taught  without  the  necessary  ma- 
terials, in  lieu  of  this  work  there  has  been  done  some  kindergarten 
paper- folding.  This  paper-folding  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  interest  to 
the  child,  but  is  of  little  practical  value  in  the  initial  training  of  the 
child  in  drawing.  The  cost  of  the  paper  is  very  considerable  and  the 
results  so  inconsiderable  that  I  would  gladly  see  this  work  superseded  by 
the  primary  work  of  the  Prang  system. 
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There  is  now  wanting,  for  the  proper  introduction  of  this  system,  all 
the  material  for  the  two  years  in  the  primary  course,  the  type  solids  for 
the  higher  grades,  and  colored  paper  for  the  study  of  color  in  decora- 
tion. It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  these  will  be  supplied  in  the  near  fu- 
ture ;  until  then,  the  Prang  system  cannot  truly  be  said  to  be  introduced 
into  onr  schools,  the  results  from  our  pupils  w^ill  be  below  what  they 
might  be  and  can  only  poorly  compare  with  the  results  from  schools  that 
are  fully  equipped  with  necessary  material.  This  testimony  from  ex- 
perienced teachers  must  now  be  self-endent  to  all:  "To  properly  in- 
troduce the  study  (drawing)  models  are  indispensible.  It  should  be 
understood  at  the  outset  that  there  can  be  no  instruction  of  value  with 
out  models."  Wh^n  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  after  the  system  has 
been  fully  introduced,  we  will  see  satisfactory  results.  Sufficient  time 
means  several  years,  or  to  quote  the  words  of  the  compilers  of  this  sys- 
tem :  •'  In  graded  schools  it  will  take  two  or  three  years  before  the  study 
can  be  .worked  into  grade."  Gladly,  if  possible,  would  I  make  a  flatter- 
ing report  of  the  condition  of  the  drawing  in  our  schools,  but  the  truth 
is,  the  beginning  of  this  year  found  the  drawing  in  a  very  crude  state  * 
crude  it  still  is.  and  so  it  will,  in  all  human  probability,  remain  for  some 
time,  but  the  speedy  supply  of  much  needed  material  will  greatly 
shorten  that  time.  The  introduction  of  a  series  of  graded  drawing  books 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  from  which  much  good  can  be  seen 
thus  soon. 

The  change  from  a  poor,  soft  paper  to  the  specially  prepared  prac- 
tice paper  has  been  a  great  help. 

An  almost  incommensurate  detriment  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  is 
the  change  of  pupils  .which  is  made  in  the  diff^eut  rooms,  and  even 
buildings  at  the  middle  of  the  year.  Work  that  is  carefully  plan-ned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  thrown  into  astate  approaching  choas  at  this 
time.  Time  would  fail  us  to  appropriately  describe  the  evils  that  are 
done  to  the  drawing  interests  by  these  changes.  If  observation  and  the 
reports  of  teachers  in  other  works  are  trusted,  then  the  evil  is  not  con- 
fined to  drawing  alone ;  however,  so  much  harm  results  to  the  drawing 
that  one  seems  warranted  in  asking  if  the  good  accruing  to  a  few  very 
young  children,  whose  admission  at  the  middle  of  the  year  causes  these 
changes,  can  in  any  measure  counterbalance  the  harm  done  to  the  study 
of  drawing? 

When  pupils  are  .sufficiently  well  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  drawing,  larger  and  fuller  lines  of  instruction  may  be  in- 
troduced to  advantage. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Althea  R.  Sherman. 

•  MUSIC   AND   PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Both  of  these  public  school  safe-guards  have  been  placed 
under  special  supervision  during  the  present  half  year.  In 
general,  the  same  plan  prescribed  for  the  instruction  in  draw- 
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ing,  is  pursued  with  these  branches.  The  music  and  calis- 
thenics are  under  the  direction  of  the  same  supervisor,  who 
makes  regular  visits  to  every  room.  As  far  as  practical,  les- 
sons are  given  by  the  regular  teachers,  the  purpose  of  the 
specialist  being  to  render  such  assistance  as  will  result  in  an 
intelligent  development  of  the  work.  Pupils  take  cheerfully 
to  these  exercises,  and  the  introduction  of  special  supervision 
^will  bring  to  every  grade  due  attention  in  these  lines. 

Music — At  present  only  the  most  elmentary  exercises  in 
vocal  music  can  be  given  to  pupils  below  the  high  school. 
Hach  lesson  must  be  written  on  the  board,  and  the  character 
of  the  work  must,  of  necessity,  be  largely  the  same  in  all 
classes.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  more  advanced 
grades  will  make  sufficient  progress  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  to  warrant  the  use  of  books.  Here  we  find  that  we  are 
provided  for.  We  are  not  allowed  **to  pick  and  choose;" 
but,  our  needs  have  been  anticipated,  for  even  the  music  read- 
ers to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  State  must  be  uniform.  Of 
the  series  prescribed.  No.  2  should  be  taken  up  by  all  grades 
above  the  fourth,  as  soon  as  school  opens  next  September. 

The  refining  influence  which  music  exerts  over  pupils, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  mental  discipline  and  the  assistance  it 
gives  other  studies,  more  than  compensates  for  the  lime 
assigned  it  in  the  daily  program.  It  is  an  effectual  aid  in 
maintaining  order  ;  for,  when  a  spirit  of  restlessness  or  weari- 
ness seems  prevalent,  the  introduction  of  a  song  will  awaken 
renewed  interest.  There  certainly  can  be  no  study  equal  to  it 
in  cultivating  the  voice  and  ear.  Again,  the  proper  recogni- 
tion of  vocal  music  in  the  public  schools  will  place  within  easy 
reach  of  every  child  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  its  benefits. 
I^uther*s  appreciation  of  this  art  is  expressed  in  the  following  : 
**  Music  is  a  discipline,  a  mistress  of  order  and  good  manners. 
She  makes  the  people  milder  and  gentler,  more  moral  and 
more  reasonable. '  * 

Physical  Culture — It  has  been  gratifying  to  notice  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  teachers  in  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the 
course  adopted  for  this  work.  All  seem  to  be  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  benefits  arising  from  regular  and  systematic 
exercises.     Pride  has  been  taken  in  securing  promptness  and 
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accuracy  in  executing  the  various  orders.  Herein  lies  an  edu- 
cational value  in  calisthenics,  which  is  usually  overlooked. 
The  disciplinary  influence  of  requiring  a  pupil  to  perform  sev- 
eral acts  promptly  and  in  harmony  with  his  fellow  pupils  is 
worth  the  time  devoted  to  the  exercise,  without  considering 
the  other  benefits  to  be  derived.  Until  recently  but  little  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  physical  well-being  of  children.  It 
was  thought  that  the  mission  of  the  schools  was  mental  culture 
only  :  but  the  importance  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  body,  as 
an  essential  to  success  in  mental  acquirements,  is  now  being 
more  fully  appreciated.  The  effect  of  well  directed  calisthenic 
work  is  not  only  immediate,  but  far  reaching.  Prompt  returns 
come  in  the  way  of  added  zest  in  succeeding  study  periods, 
while  the  protection  to  health  and  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment and  graceful  carriage  of  body,  resulting  from  systematic 
training,  will  give  to  the  future  years  of  the  individual  in- 
creased enjoyment  and  usefulness.  The  air  of  the  rooms  should 
be  changed  during  these  exercises,  and  at  all  times  the  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  should  be  carefully  attended  to ;  for 
health  is  to  the  young  a  capital  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  teachers  and  all  in  authority  over  them  to  protect.  Teach- 
ers may  with  advantage  join  with  pupils  in  carrying  out  a 
portion  of  each  day's  orders.  In  this  way  they  will  be  better 
able  to  maintain  good  health  and  to  withstand  the  nervous 
strain  of  teaching. 

The  interest  manifested  by  principals  and  teachers  in  both 
these  lines  of  work  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  number  of 
the  larger  buildings  have  pianos  or  organs,  which  have  been 
secured  by  rental  or  purchase.  The  high  school  is  especially 
well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  calisthenics.  Wands,  dumb- 
bells, Indian  clubs,  and  every  convenience  for  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  system  adopted,  may  be  found  here.  The 
work  in  this  department  has  been  under  special  supervision 
during  the  past  two  years.  Miss  Lulu  S.  I<amson,  who  had 
also  clasvses  in  bookkeeping  and  shorthand,  was  given  this  as  a 
part  of  her  daily  work  in  the  high  school.  Miss  Lamson  is  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  value  of  music  and  calisthenics  in 
the  public  schools.  During  last  vacation  she  made  a  trip  east, 
attending  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Education,  Holt's 
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Music  School  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  other  places  where  she 
might  gain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  thus  better 
prepare  herself  for  teaching  and  supervision.  She  has  lately 
been  relieved  of  class  room  duties,  and  the  music  and  calis- 
thenics throughout  the  various  departments  placed  under  her 
direction,  with  the  hope  of  highly  creditable  results. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
recommendations  contained  in  her  report. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  April  7,  1893. 
Mr.  J. .  IV.  Roberts,  Superintendent  City  Schools: 

Dear  Sir. — I  hereby  submit  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  Music 
and  Physical  Culture,  so  lately  introduced  into  the  city  schools. 

The  outlook  for  the  work  in  Music  in  the  primary  aud  grammar 
grades  is  promising.  In  many  instances  the  work  has  been  admirably 
done  by  the  teachers,  and  the  pupils  not  only  read  well  from  the  charts, 
but  also  sing  softly  and  sweetly.  It  is  ver>'  important  that  the  pupils  be 
provided  with  singing  books,  as  the  progress  will  then  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. I  would  recommend  that  the  grammar  grades  be  required  to  get 
Book  No.  2  of  the  Whiting  series,  and  the  primary  grades  Book  No.  i  of 
the  same  series.  It  is  probable  that  the  grammar  grades  will  advance 
quite  rapidly  through  the  first  four  books  of  the  series. 

Fifteen  minutes  each  day  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  music 
in  every  room.  Since  February,  I  have  visited  each  school,  and  have 
given  a  fifteen-miuute  lesson  once  iu  two  weeks.  In  the  high  school  the 
pupils  have  had  two  lessons  in  music  each  week.  The  pupils  have  made 
quite  satisfactory  progre.ss  in  the  study  of  modulation,  transposition, 
minor  and  chromatic  scales.  The  practice  from  the  Introductory  Third 
Reader  of  the  normal  course  has  been  very  beneficial.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  .the  high  school  pupils  be  provided  with  high  school  music 
readers  next  year.  I  refer  to  a  chorus  book,  which  would  furnish  music 
suitable  for  all  occasions. 

Physical  Culture  Work.  Since  the  systematic  introduction  of  the 
work  of  Physical  Culture  into  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  much 
enthusiasm  has  been  manifested  by  teachers  and  pupils.  A  few  teachers 
had  already  done  quite  advanced  work  in  the  Swedish  Days  Orders,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  pupils  is  verj-  noticeable  in  the  carriage  of  the  body, 
in  the  prompt  execution  of  commands  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  class, 
the  pupils  having  apparently  gained  much  self  control.  Realizins^  the 
necessity  for  a  broad  physical  culture.  I  have  selected  exercises  trom  not 
only  the  Swedish  system,  but  also  from  the  German,  and  to  these 
strength-giving  exercises,  I  have  added  exercises  planned  according  to 
the  principles  of  grace  establisjed  by  the  French  teacher,  Francois  I)el- 
sarte.  These  latter  exercises  are  for  the  purpose  of  refining  the  manner 
and  creating  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  form,  voice  and  motion.  The 
exercises  are  intended  to  teach  the  pupil  to  stand  well  poised,  to  sit  and 
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rise  with  ease,  to  walk  lightly,  to  move  all  parts  of  the  body  easily,  to 
speak  with  a  good,  clear  tone  of  voice,  and  to  secure  symmetrical  devel- 
opment of  all  parts  of  the  body.  Deep  breathing  exercises  have  been 
practiced  daily,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  voice  work.  Practical 
applications  of  the  lesson  in  rising,  sitting,  walking,  and  going  up  and 
down  steps  have  been  insisted  upon.  The  teachers  have  appreciated  the 
value  of  the  work  and  have  labored  hard  to  secure  good  results. 

I  have  visited  each  school  once  in  two  weeks,  giving  a  fifteen-minute 
lesson.  I  have  also  given  instruction  to  the  teachers  in  Physical  Culture 
and  Music  at  their  regular  monthly  grade  meetings.  A  manual  of  the 
exercises  will  be  prepared  for  them.  In  the  high  school  I  have  been 
hssisted  by  a  class  of  girls  who  have  received  special  drill  in  Swedish 
work,  and  who  have  given  the  exercises  to  the  classes  in  the  various 
class  rooms,  the  teacher  taking  charge  of  the  order  and  criticising  the 
execution  of  the  work.  This  plau  has  worked  quite  suet essfully  and  has 
seemingly  added  interest  to  the  work. 

Besides  this  daily  exercise  I  have  given  two  lessons  each  week  to 
the  various  classes,  using  wands,  clubs,  dumb-bells,  bar-bells,  hoops, 
fencing  sticks,  <md  various  kinds  of  free  movements  taken  from  the  Ger- 
man and  Delsarte  systems.  Our  high  school  has  been  lil^erally  provided 
with  light  g>'mnastic  apparatus  by  the  School  Board,  and  I  trust  that 
when  a  new  high  school  building  is  erected,  a  large  gymnasium  will  be 
planned,' where  the  students  may  exercise  daily.  More  time  devoted  to 
physical  culture  and  lej-s  time  to  study  will  give  us  high  school  gradu- 
ates noticeable  for  their  vigorous  health  and  fine  physiques. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  you  sincere  thanks  for  your  hearty  support  and 
valuable  suggestions  ;  to  the  School  Board  for  their  interest,  manifested 
at  various  times  in  this  department ;  and  to  the  principals  and  teachers 
for  their  co-operation  and  assistance. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Lulu  Stedman  Lamson. 

HISTORY. 

The  subject,  which  above  all  others,  is  to  prepare  for  an 
intelligent  citizenship,  should  be  given  a  prominent  place  in 
the  education  of  the  young.  The  opportunities  which  history- 
affords  of  inculcating  patriotism,  are  unexcelled  by  any  other 
branch  of  instruction.  As  so  many  children  leave  school  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  higher  grades  of  grammar  departments, 
the  future  interests  of  the  country  should  be  protected  by  the 
introduction  of  this  subject  at  an  early  stage  of  the  course.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  create  an  interest  in  this  study.  Children 
greet  the  return  of  the  history  period  with  a  welcome  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  secure  for  arithmetic  or  any  other 
study   of  an   abstract  type.     Supplementary  reading  of  fifth 
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grades  should  consist  largely  of  stories  concerning  the  early 
settlement  of  America.  The  struggles  of  colonists,  their  ad- 
ventures in  Indian  warfare,  and  the  many  interesting  events 
leading  to  the  Independence  of  the  colonies,  give  the  earnest 
teacher  topics  for  awakening  a  love  of  country  and  a  desire 
for  further  historical  reading,  which  will  be  carried  beyond 
the  portals  of  the  school.  Considerable  re.iding  material  for 
the  purpose  mentioned  has  been  provided  for  the  schools  in  the 
past,  and  the  new  order  for  supplementary  reading  will  greatly 
increase  our  advantages  in  this  regard. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  history  requirements  of 
both  the  grammar  and  high  school  departments.  Eggleston*s 
United  States  History  is  to  be  used  throughout  the  sixth  year, 
while  a  more  complete  work  will  be  pursued  in  the  eighth.  It 
is  intended  by  this  arrangement  that  geography,  instead  of  be- 
ing dropped  for  a  half  year,  shall  continue  without  interrup- 
tion, until  it  is  completed.  The  reading  of  the  sixth  year, 
aside  from  that  done  in  the  history,  is  to  be  selected  from  the 
supplementary  books  supplied  by  the  department,  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  Fifth  Reader  can  easily  be  accomplished  in  the 
succeeding  grade.  By  judicious  direction  much  can  be  done, 
thus  early  in  the  course,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  further  his- 
torical study  and  investigation,  and  to  enkindle  in  the  young 
an  enviable  pride  for  the  land  of  their  birth  or  adoption. 
Pupils  should  at  all  times  be  encouraged  to  bring  to  class 
books  containing  biographies,  anecdotes,  stories,  etc.,  bearing 
upon  the  period  of  history  assigned.  A  large  map  of  the 
country  in  which  the  events  occurred,  should  be  convenient  to 
the  teacher,  so  that  places  named  in  the  lesson  may  be 
definitely  located.  In  this  way  the  work  will  be  invested  with 
a  reality  which  will  assist  in  fixing  the  incident  more  firmly 
in  the  minds  of  the  class  ;  besides,  the  history  will  thus  be 
made  to  supplement  the  work  done  in  geography.  The  addi- 
tional time  devoted  to  this  branch  in  the  grammar  department, 
will  give  a  stronger  preparation  for  the  history  of  the  eleventh 
grade.  The  requirements  in  other  subjects  in  the  high  school 
are  too  heavy  to  admit  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  general  history. 
A  change  is  therefore  necessary  in  this  regard.  We  have 
no   doubt  that  more  of  the  pupil's  time  is  wasted  in  history 
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than  in  any  other  subject,  because  of  too  much  attention  to 
unimportant  events.  What  and  hoiv  to  study  should  ac- 
company the  assigning  of  every  lesson.  We  trust  that  grati- 
fying progress  may  be  reported  on  the  work  done  in  this  sub- 
ject during  the  coming  year. 

READING. 

The  important  bearing  which  reading  has  upon  other 
studies,  and  the  vocal  and  mental  culture  it  affords,  make  it 
necessary  that  the  teaching  of  this  subject  be  constantly  given 
the  most  thoughtful  attention.  If  pupils  are  taught  to  read 
intelligently,  the  work  in  geography,  history  and  arithmetic 
will  be  made  easier.  Indeed,  the  unsatisfactory  progress  made 
in  these  branches  is  often  due  to  the  listless  habit  acquired  in 
the  reading  class.  The  difficulty  met  with  in  learning  histor>' 
conies  largely  through  an  inability  to  concentrate  the  powers  of 
the  mind  upon  the  subject  matter  presented*.  A  whole  page 
may  be  read  without  the  reader's  being  able  to  reproduce  a 
single  thought.  Such  a  lack  of  mastery  of  the  pupil  over 
himself  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  prevented  by  proper  training 
from  the  start.  It  is  not  enough  that  clearness  of  articulation 
and  correctness  of  expression  be  insisted  upon,  but  the  pupil 
should  be  required  to  give  in  his  own  language  the  thoughts 
conveyed  by  the  paragraph  or  lesson.  Every  sentence  should 
be  thoroughly  comprehended  before  passing  to  the  next.  In 
this  way  the  ability  to  grasp  and  to  retain  what  is  read  will 
be  continually  strengthened,  and  the  foundation  will  be  laid  for 
more  rapid  advancement  in  other  lines  of  work.  '*  Make  haste 
slowly  "  and  ''quality  not  quantity,*'  are  mottoes  which  should 
be  constantly  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  while  directing  the 
reading  recitations,  especially  of  younger  pupils.  More  rapid 
and  satisfactory  progress  will  result  in  future  grades. 

Parents  have  complained  to  us  that,  although  in  the  high- 
est grades  of  our  schools,  their  children  were  not  good  readers, 
because  they  were  unable  to  read  the  daily  papers  with 
fluency.  This  criticism,  although  not  wholly  just  on  account 
of  the  uncertain  vocabular>^  of  the  daily  papers,  is  suggestive  of 
a  line  of  improvement.  Pupils  should  be  made  familiar  with 
the  words  in  daily  use,  and  reading  and  spelling  lessons  for 
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grammar  grades  may  profitably  be  taken  occasionally  from 
papers  and  magazines.  Much,  however,  is  being  done  to 
enrich  the  child's  vocabulary  through  the  use  of  supplementary 
reading.  During  the  present  year  a  liberal  appropriation  has 
been  made  in  order  that  our  supply  in  this  regard  might  be 
increased.  The  young  people  are  thus  relieved  from  reading 
the  same  matter  over  and  over  again,  while  the  sight  reading 
provided  increases  interest  and  inspires  confidence.  Again, 
the  additional  reader,  if  wisely  selected,  affords  further  oppor- 
tunity for  awakening  a  love  for  wholesome  literature. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  by  some  of  our 
principals  and  teachers  to  directing  the  home  reading  of  pupils ; 
but  we  are  somewhat  embarrassed  in  this  respect  because  of 
the  meagre  supply  of  books  available  for  this  purpose.  The 
City  Library,  as  yet,  is  small,  and  only  one  of  our  ward  build- 
ings is  provided  with  a  library.  Principal  Bartow  of  the 
Emerson  has,  within  the  past  two  years,  collected  for  his 
school  nearly  six  hundred  volumes,  consisting  of  books  of 
travel,  history,  etc.  A  neat  catalogue  has  been  issued,  regular 
library  days  are  observed,  and  the  collection  is  proving  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  regular  work.  The  value  of  such 
directive  influence  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  leisure  time 
of  the  active  boy  and  girl  must  be  passed  in  some  way,  and 
we  can  conceive  of  no  better  plan  for  its  disposal  than  by 
spending  it  in  the  society  of  good  books.  Children  should  not 
be  left  to  choose  their  own  general  reading  ;  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  all,  who  share  in  the  responsibility  of  rearing  the  young  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  to  see  that  proper  selections  are 
made.  This  duty  of  guarding  the  avenues  by  which  the 
child's  mind  may  be  reached  is  made  none  the  less  imperative 
because  of  the  influence  each  exerts  upon  his  companions.  In 
the  absence  of  general  libraries  this  work  should  not  be 
neglected.  Literary  productions  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  pupils  should  be  reviewed  or  read  by  the  teacher,  and 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  individual  purchases  of 
books. 

Primary  Reading. — The  synthetic  method,  as  presented  in 
the  Pollard  Manual,  is  the  one  employed  in  teaching  reading 
to  our  primary  classes.     The  voice  culture  given  through  the 
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exercises  arranged  in  the  Manual,  and  the  thorough  drill  im 
phonics,  are  commendable  features  of  this  method.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  we  have  reached  perfection  in  a 
system  of  teaching  any  branch  of  the  school  course,  nor  are 
we  ready  to  champion  the  Pollard  plan  of  teaching  the 
beginner  to  read  as  being  the  most  philosophical.  We  have 
seen  no  other  method  which  is  so  satisfactorily  elaborated^ 
and  certainly  the  results  which  our  primary  teachers  are 
obtaining  are  highly  gratifying. 

Mrs.  Anna  Forman,  who  has,  during  the  past  two  year^ 
had  charge  of  the  development  of  this  new  plan  of  teaching 
reading,  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  method  ;  and  she 
has  inspired  all  our  primary  teachers  with  a  like  devotion  for 
it.  She  is  thorough  and  systematic,  and  the  excellent  results 
obtained  have  been  due  not  a  little  to  her  effectual  efforts.  At 
present  she  has  charge  of  a  room,  but  she  still  conducts  the 
meetings  of  the  first  and  second  grade  teachers.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  year  her  time  was  given  wholly  to  supervision, 
and  her  report  upon  the  progress  of  the  work  during  this  period 
is  here  submitted. 

REPORT  OF  THK  SIPERVISOR  OF  THE  SYNTHKTIC   METHOD  OF 
TEACHING  READING. 

To  the  Siiperintendeni : 

Dear  Sir — The  World's  Fair  work  of  the  first  and  second  grades  is 
completed  and  delivered  into  your  hands. 

The  work,  in  itself  as  show  work,  truth fuUy  embodies  our  best 
efforts.  The  children  have  worked  with  patrioiic  zeal,  and  each  piece  is 
the  expression  of  individual  responsibility  felt  by  Young  America  to 
have  his  name  and  fame  add  glory  to  the  great  World's  Fair. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  awaken  this  enthusiasm  in  young  children,  but 
to  awaken  pride  and  energy  and  perseverance,  and  not  overtax  thr 
mental  or  physical  strength  of  any  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
patience,  skill  and  judgment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  physical  endurance 
of  the  teacher,  may  be  read  not  alone  between  the  lines,  but  between  the 
letters  and  in  every  touch.  The  teacher  sought  to  have  each  paper  the 
record  of  a  child's  pure  mind,  but  nine  papers  out  of  everv'  ten  contained 
the  record  of  a  child's  soiled  hands.  White  paper  is  not  a  friend  to  little 
children,  and  they  are  glad  to  have  it  gone  that  they  may  lavish  their 
love  upon  their  kind  old  slates. 

Your  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  demands 
our  esteem.  For  your  kind  words  of  encouragement  and  your  per- 
sonal assistance  accept  our  thanks.     The  work  can  be  appreciated  only 
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^y  those  who  understand  what  it  is  to  teach,  in  these  grades,  a  school  of 
fifly  children  among  the  floating  population  of  the  West.  Some  of  our 
schools  registered  for  the  first  semester  over  sixty,  and  one,  at  least,  over 
seventy,  and  at  its  close  only  twenty-two  remained  of  the  first  fifty. 

In  such  schools  as  these  the  value  of  the  Synthetic  system  is  appar- 
ent, inasmuch  as  it  admits  of  no  "  go-as-you-please  "  work.  The  pupils 
studying  in  one  school  in  the  city  are  imbibing  the  same  principle  as 
the  pupils  in  all  the  other  schools  of  the  same  grade,  and  in  the  many 
cases  of  transfer  which  are  made  the  pupils  find  themselves  as  much  at 
home,  iu  reading  and  spelling,  in  one  school  as  in  another.  Now  that 
our  teachers  understand  Synthetic  phonics,  they  are  able  to  adapt  the 
system  to  their  own  plans,  and  while  there  are  as  many  plans  as  teach- 
ers, the  pupils  are  taught  the  principle,  which  is  their  dependence. 

It  is  true  many  pupils  come  to  us  from  other  schools,  and  have  been 
taught  by  the  Eclectic  system.  Some  of  them  are  good  readers,  but 
alas  for  the  poor  ones!  They  usually  try  guessing,  if  they  do  not  guess 
correctly  they  try  the  alphabet,  that  failing  they  may  be  able  to  try 
phonics.  Having  the  benefit  of  all  the  good  systems  they,  perhaps, 
pronounce  the  word.  It  reminds  one  of  the  patient  who  takes  several 
kinds  of  medicine  at  once  ;  he  don't  know  which  helped  him,  and  if  he 
has  the  same  trouble  again  he  will  have  to  take  the  whole  .stock  as  be- 
fore to  be  certain  of  taking  the  right  one. 

If  pupils  can  read  they  should  have  the  credit  of  it  and  not  be  put 
back  to  learn  a  system.  Yet  after  the  pupils  are  classified  according  to 
their  ability  to  read  and  spell,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  teacher  shall 
adopt  the  various  systems  of  her  pupils,  but  that  the  pupils  shall  adopt 
gradually  our  established  system. 

While  very  much  time  and  energy  has  been  given  to  the  World's 
Fair  work  the  regular  work  has  not  been  neglected.  But  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  strength  and  ability  of  children  that  cannot  be  exceeded, 
and  while  the  allotments  for  the  first  semester  have  been  done,  not  as 
large  a  percentage  of  pupils  were  promoted  as  last  year.  Those  pro- 
moted are  in  most  cases  not  strong  enough  to  bear  pushing,  con- 
sequently we  shall  not  do  the  usual  amount  of  work,  but  shall  finish 
both  the  Pollard  and  Franklin  readers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Anne  B.  Form  an. 

principals'  meetings. 
The  general  management  of  the  schools,  and  the  profes- 
sional spirit  which  pervades  a  department  of  instruction,  such 
as  this,  may  be  judged  somewhat  from  the  tenor  of  the 
programs  which  are  carried  out  in  the  meetings  of  principals. 
Herein  the  policy  which  is  to  be  pursued  with  reference  to  any 
particular  phase  of  work  is  outlined,  and  a  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  which  affect  the  welfare  of  our  public 
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schools  is  afforded.  These  meetings  are  most  valuable,  not 
only  for  the  fuller  presentation  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  various  topics,  but  for  the  means  which  they 
provide  of  maintaining  uniformity  in  the  work.  The  extra 
time  demanded  of  superintendent  and  principals  for  the 
World's  Fair  preparation  and  the  many  details  connected  with 
it,  did  not  permit  as  full  a  consideration  of  the  professional 
side  of  our  work  as  we  desired,  but  the  general  management 
and  those  questions  which  seemed  of  more  importance,  were 
given  careful  attention. 

We  present  a  schedule  of  the  programs  which  were  pro- 
vided for  the  meetings  indicated  by  the  respective  dates.  No 
notice  is  given  of  those  meetings  for  which  no  formal  program 
was  prepared. 

October  4 — The  Rkcitation. 

Arrangenient  of  Time  Table  for  Recitation Principal  Allen 

Points   to   Be  Considered   in  Assigning  a  Lesson.     Manner  of 

Questioning  and  Character  of  Answers Principal  Bartow 

To   What  Extent  Should  Topic  Recitation  Be   Encouraged  in 

Lower  Grades? Principal  Miss  Heath 

Proportion  of  Recitation  to  Be  Given  to  Review  ?     Under  What 

Circumstances  Should  Pupils  Be  Allowed  to  Indicate  Their 

Ability  to  Answer  Questions? Principal  Miss  Jackson 

The   Attitude  of  Teacher  and   Order  of  Class.     Comparative 

Value  of  Purposes  liought Principal  Miss  Salisbury 

General  Remarks  and  Notices. 

October  18— Discipline. 

Objects  Sought  in  School  Discipline Principal  Miss  Unthank 

Means  of  Preventing  the  Necessity  of  Punishment 

Principal  Bingham 

Proper  Order  in  Basement,  Halls  and  School-Rooms 

.-Principal  Stanley 

Proper  Manner  of  Correcting  Refractory  Pupils Principal  Lewis 

Under    What    Circumstances    May    Corporal    Punishment    Be 

Justly  Administered? Principal  Young 

Justifiable  Suspensions Principal  Brodeur 

November  i— School  Hygknk. 

Importance  of  Giving  Attention  to  This  Subject .Prinoipal  Bartow 

How  Ventilate  the  School  Room ;   Proper  Temperatur-e  to  Be 

Maintained Princ^al  Allef 

Extent  of  Home  Study  in  Various  Grades? Principal  MisfiJEleatI} 

To  What  Extent  Should  Ambitious   Pupils   Be  Encouraged  to 

Make  Extra  Grades? Principal  Miss  Jaclk«o» 
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Admission   of  Light ;  Size  of  Desks  ;   Character  of  Paper  and 

Other  Materials  Used Principal  McGovem 

Habits  of  Pupils  in  School  Room  ;  Protection  of  Eyes,  Teeth 
and  General  Care  of  Body Principal  Miss  Salisbury 

General  Remarks  and  Notices. 

November  22— Exhibit,  Thanksgiving,  Etc. 

Character  of  Examination  Questions Principal  Bingham 

Time  to  Be  Given  Pupils  in  Various  Grades? Principal  Stanley 

Schedule  for  Examinations Principal  Lewis 

Suggestions  With  Regard  to  Collection  of  Thanksgiving  Offer- 
ings  Principal  Miss  Unthank 

Distribution  of  Offerings Principal  Brodeur 

Suggestions  as  to  Exhibit Principal  Young 

How  to  Bind  Exhibit  Work Principal  Bartow 

December  17 — Course  of  Study — Geography. 

Limitations  of  Classes  in  Primary  Department 

Principal  Miss  Heath 

Class  Allotments  for  Grammar  Department 

Principal  Miss  Salisbury 

Relief  Work,  Value,  and  How  to  Teach Principal  Bartow 

To  What  Extent  Should  Map  Drawing  Be  Encouraged  ? 

Principal  Miss  Jackson 

vShould  History,  as  a  Study,  Be  Taken  Up  Before  Geography  Is 

Completed? Principal  Allen 

General  Remarks — Promotions. 

January  31 — Course  of  Study. 

Reading  Limits  Above  Second  Grade Principal  Stanley 

Arithmetic Principal  Lewis 

Language Principal  Miss  Unthank 

Spelling  Blanks Principal  Bingham 

Technical  Grammar  in  Grades  Below  High  School 

I Principal  Brcdeur 

April  II— Promotions. 

Results  to  Be  Reached  Through  Written  Examinations 

:Principal  Miss  Salisbury 

Variety  of  Questions  for  Various  Grades Principal  Young 

Importance  to  Be  Attached  to  Written  Examinations. 

Principal  Miss  Jackson 

Should  All  Studies  Be  Regarded  of  Equal  Rank  for  Determin- 
ing Eligibility  for  a  Higher  Grade? Principal  Allen 

Are  Final  Examinations  Fair  Tests?  Principal  Miss  Heath 

What   Elements,  Aside  From  Scholarship,    Should   Be  Taken 

Into  Account? Principal  Bartow 

May  2— ProfEvSsionai.  Improvement. 

Journals  Especially   Adapted   to   Help  Primary  and  Grammar 
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Grade  Teachers Principal  Lewis 

Books  and  Magazines  for  General  Reading Principal  Brodeur 

Value  of  Attendance  on  Teachers'  Associations 

Principal  Miss  Unthank 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Society  Work  Not  Connected 

With  Schools Principal  Stanley 

What  General  Assistance  Can  Principals  Render  in  Improving 

the  Professional  Standing  of  Teachers? Principal  McGovern 

Outline  of  Course  of  Professional  Study Principal  Bingham 

PATRIOTISM. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  people  from 
other  nations  continually  landing  on  our  shores,  it  is  important 
that  the  subject  of  patriotism  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
schools  of  our  country  ;  but  exercises  intended  to  give  the 
young  a  knowledge  of  our  institutions  and  a  respect  for  them 
should  be  given  frequently.  This  phase  of  education  is  meet- 
ing with  due  attention  in  Tacoma.  All  days  commemorative 
of  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  state  or  nation  are  suitably 
observed.  Thanksgiving  Day  furnishes  an  opportunity  to 
inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  children  a  spirit  of  philanthropy. 
There  has  been  instituted  in  the  schools  of  this  city  the  practice 
of  bringing  gifts,  consisting 'of  money,  clothing  and  other 
things  helpful  to  the  needy,  on  the  day  preceding  Thanks- 
giving. Parents  have  given  encouragement  to  this  annual 
observance,  and  the  response  to  the  call  at  this  time,  is  always 
generous.  Washington's  birthday  affords  a  special  occasion 
for  calling  attention  to  the  early  history  of  the  colonies  and 
their  struggles  for  liberty.  Readings,  recitations,  etc.,  com- 
bine to  form  an  interesting  program  by  which  the  children 
may  be  led  to  admire  the  character  of  the  men  who  fought  to 
secure  our  independence.  Decoration  Day,  which  is  com- 
memorative of  the  occurrence  of  events  of  more  recent  date,  is 
probably  more  effectual  in  its  influence  towards  elevating  and 
intensifying  a  love  of  country.  On  the  day  previous  to  this, 
exercises  alluding  to  events  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  through  the  great  civil  war,  are  carried  out.  The 
greater  interest  taken  by  citizens  in  this  day  tends  to  attach  to 
it  a  greater  importance  in  the  minds  of  pupils.  On  Friday 
last,  April  28th,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Washing- 
ton,   Arbor   Day   was  observed.      This  beautiful   practice  of 
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yearly  designating  a  day  which  shall  be  given  to  the  beautify- 
ing of  our  school  grounds,  will  be  invaluable  as  an  educative 
influence. 

The  day  to  which,  during  the  present  year,  the  greatest 
attention  has  been  given  was  that  set  aside  to  be  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  All  our  schools,  without  exception, 
carried  out  a  program  in  honor  of  this  day.  While  additional 
exercises  were  prepared  in  some  cases,  all  the  directions  given 
in  the  following  circular  were  carefully  observed. 

COLUMBUS   DAY  PROGRAM. 
1492 — 1892. 
To  Principals  and  Teachers  in  Charge  of  Columbus  Day  Exercises  : 

The  following  program  for  Columbus  Day,  Oct.  21,  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  all  the  city  schools  : 

1.  Reading  of  the  President's  Proclamation Principal 

2.  Raising  of  the  Flag Soldiers 

3.  Salute  to  the  Flag ..••    v Pupils 

4.  Prayer ;. ,' * 

5.  Song  of  Columbus  Day ...Pupils  and  Visitors 

6.  Address — "The  Meaning  of  the  Four  Centuries.  "...J 

7.  The  Ode— "Columbia's  Banner." ......}. 

(A  reading  of  the  poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  Hdna  Dean  Proctor.) 

«.  vSong— *•  Red,  White  and  Blue." Entire  Audience 

9.  Address Citizens 

10.   •*  America." Audience 

The  program  herein  presented  differs  but  slightly  from  the  one  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Executive  Committee,  and  appearing  in  the 
Voulh's  Companion  of  September  3. 

When  the  salute  is  given  to  the  flag  by  the  pupils,  the  patriotic 
song  •' Our  Flag  "  is  to  be  sung  instead  of  "America,"  which  is  reserved 
for  closing  the  exercises. 

The  President's  proclamation  and  the  four  songs  called  for,  will  be 
sent  to  all  buildings  at  once,  and  you  are  requested  to  fill  out  the  pro- 
gram with  the  names  of  pupils  who  are  assigned  for  numbers  six  and 
.seven.     Also  give  the  names  of  citizens  who  are  to  take  special  parts. 

After  completing  the  program  please  send  copy  of  same  to  the 
Superintendent's  office,  stating  the  number  of  printed  copies  you  will  * 
need. 

A  detail  of  veterans  will  be  sent  to  each  school.  Let  the  flag  be 
raised  by  the  men  who  defended  it  during  the  civil  war. 

No  further  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  observance  of  the 
day,  but.  if  desired,  the  schools  will  join  with  other  departments  of  the 
city  for  exercises  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

All  programs  should  begin  promptly  at  9:30. 
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THE   EXHIBIT. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  time  assigned  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work,  we  believe  that  an  exhibit  highly  creditable 
to  our  schools  has  been  prepared.  The  general  plan  pursued 
has  been  to  present  the  work  of  entire  classes  rather  than  that 
of  individual  pupils.  Enough  mounted  specimens,  however, 
are  shown  to  indicate  the  character  of  instruction  in  each  sub- 
ject, independent  of  class  pamphlets.  In  order  to  lighten  the 
work  and  to  hasten  its  completion,  the  larger  schools  were 
divided ,  into  two  sets,  five  of  them  being  called  upon  for 
geography,  history  and  literature,  while  six  were  given  arith- 
metic and  language.  Pamphlets  in  penmanship  and  first  grade 
reading  were  contributed  by  nearly  all  buildings.  In  each 
subject  a  specimen  was  required  from  every  pupil,  while  the 
work  of  the  entire  grade  in  every  building  was  bound  in  pamph- 
lets. Other  specimens  were  also  furnished  for  display  work. 
In  addition  to  the  pamphlets,  drawings,  etc.,  prepared  by  the 
pupils,  a  large  chart  showing  the  progress  of  the  schools  during 
the  last  ten  years  was  prepared ;  photographs  of  nearly  all  the 
rooms  in  the  city  were  taken  ;  and  a  fair  representation  in  the 
calisthenic  work  done  throughout  the  schools,  is  indicated  by 
about  one  hundred  photographs,  illustrating  the  various 
exercises.  Photographs  of  all  buildings,  also  of  halls,  offices, 
laboratories  and  floor  plans,  are  presented.  In  fact,  our  pho- 
tographic display  alone  will  give  the  stranger  a  fairly  good 
conception  of  the  conveniences  with  which  our  public  schools 
are  provided. 

The  display  surface  assigned  us  has  been  taken  up  with 
work  about  as  follows  :  Display  board  No.  i,  as  arranged  in 
our  temporary  exhibit,  was  covered  with  twelve  frames  of 
mounted  specimens  in  botany,  nine  drawings  in  the  same  sub- 
ject, seven  in  zoology  and  eight  in  physics.  All  the  drawings 
in  this  department  were  made  from  the  actual  specimens 
studied  in  the  laboratory,  and  were  exceedingly  fine.  Display 
board  No.  2  contained  forty-five  frames,  consisting  of  drawings^ 
designs  in  colored  papers,  etc.,  extending  from  the  first  through 
to  the  ninth  year.  Display  board  No.  3  consisted  of  six 
frames  of  penmanship,  two  of  German,  two  of  synthetic  read- 
ing, five  of  geography,  six  in  physiology  and  twenty-four  of 
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physical  culture.  On  tlie  opposite  side  of  tbe  same  standard 
were  displayed  thirty-six  frames,  consisting  of  geometry, 
arithmetic,  historical  maps,  language  and  literature.  Besides 
the  display  surface  just  mentioned,  a  large  standard  containing 
photographs  of  buildings,  offices  and  rooms,  together  with  the 
chart  referred  to,  as  showing  the  growth  of  the  schools,  is 
presented. 

The  work  of  the  entire  class  is  shown  in  all  lines  except 
those  of  calisthenics  and  drawing.  We  cannot  particularize 
concerning  the  fine  displays  in  calisthenics,  drawing,  literature, 
history  and  other  subjects.  The  results  attained  in  all  lines 
far  exceeded  our  expectations,  and  reflects  credit  upon  super- 
visors and  teachers  alike. 

The  large  standard,  which  holds  the  views  of  buildings, 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  artistic  workmanship.  The  top  is  some- 
what arch-shaped,  and  contains  the  items,  *'Tacoma  Public 
Schools,  1883  and  1893,'*  the  silver  shaded  lettering  being 
neatly  executed.  The  whole  rests  upon  an  ornamental  base 
about  eighteen  inches  in  height.  This  standard  and  the  160 
ivory  colored  frames  which  contain  our  display  charts,  give  the 
exhibit  a  unique  appearance. 

This  work  being  almost  wholly  prepared  during  the  fall 
term,  taxed  the  energies  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  their 
utmost ;  but  it  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  instructors  that  the 
schools  have  been  greatly  benefitted  by  the  effort.  The  greater 
neatness  and  accuracy  secured,  as  well  as  the  more  studied 
arrangement  of  forms,  have  left  an  impression  which,  if  sus- 
tained, will  be  invaluable. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  indicated  by  the  preceding  pages,  the  year  has  been 
freighted  with  far  more  than  the  usual  duties  which  attach  to 
the  Superintendent's  office.  On  assuming  this  position,  just  a 
few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  fall,  we  were 
confronted  with  the  task  of  directing  the  preparation  of  an  ex- 
hibit for  the  World's  Fair.  The  details  incident  to  such  a 
work,  and  the  shortness  of  time  allotted  for  its  accomplish- 
ment made  prompt  action  necessary,  and  increased  our  labors 
to  an  extent  which  only  those  who  assisted  can  duly  ap- 
preciate.    It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  through   the  united, 
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faithful  efforts  of  instructors  a  creditable  exhibit  has  been  pre- 
pared and  that,  throughout,  despite  the  extra  burdens  im- 
posed, the  utmost  good -will  and  harmony  prevailed. 

No  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction. While  progress  implies  change,  and  while  a  city 
system  is  a  matter  of  growth  ;  yet,  we  trust  that  a  deep  sense 
of  our  responsibility  will  make  us  as  conservative  in  this  re- 
gard, as  is  consistent  with  good  management.  Attention  has 
already  been  called  to  the  more  marked  improvements  of  the 
year.  They  may  be  briefly  summarized  in  the  introduction  of 
manual  training,  the  placing  of  drawing,  music  and  calis- 
thenics on  a  firmer  basis,  the  adjustment  of  the  history  course, 
increased  laboratory  facilities  and  liberal  additions  in  the  way 
of  supplementary  reading  and  apparatus. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  acknowledging  my 
profound  apppreciatiou  of  the  able  support  and  kindly  encour- 
agement given  me  by  all  connected  with  the  department.  To 
the  teachers,  who  have  so  patiently  and  earnestly  labored  to 
advance  their  pupils  and  to  perform  the  extra  duties  assigned 
them  ;  to  the  able  corps  of  principals,  under  whose  supervision 
the  instructions  of  this  office  have  been  executed ;  to  the  Board 
of  Education  and  their  efficient  Secretary,  for  counsel  and  sup- 
port in  the  great  work  of  public  school  education — I  desire, 
not  formally,  but  earnestly  to  express  my  sincere  thanks,  and 
\o  bespeak  for  all  during  the  coming  5'ear  continued  prosperity'. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  ROBERTS, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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To  the  Board  of  Education,    Tacotna  City  Schools  : 

Gentlkmen — I  herewith  present  to  you  a  report  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  as  required  by  law  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1892,  As  several  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  close  of  the  year,  I  also  add  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  six  months,  ending  January  ist,  1893. 
We  have  expended  during  the  year  $272,869.30  ;  of  this 
amount  $123,000,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount,  has  been 
expended  on  extensive  additions  to  and  improvements  of  our 
permanent  properties.  We  have  during  the  year  paid  a  bal- 
ance on  the  Bryant  site  of  $1 1,730.00  ;  have  bought  new  sites 
in  the  Sixth  Addition  and  at  the  car  shops  at  a  total  cost  of 
$12,000,  and  have  constructed  two  new  buildings — the  Whit- 
man and  Sherman — ^at  a  total  expense  of  about  $60,000.00. 
We  have  also  added  to  the  Hawthorne  building,  four  rooms 
and  steam  heat,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.00.  Our  President  has 
outlined  the  improvements  to  our  real  properties  during  the 
last  six  months,  consequently  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to, 
refer  to  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.    W.    MOCK, 

Secretary. 
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STATEMENT    OF    RECEIPTS    AND    DISBURSEMENTS    OF    TA- 
COMA SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  lo,  FROM  JULY 
iST,  1891,  TO  JULY  1ST,  1892. 
RECEIPTS. 
Funds  apportioned  to  district  by  Countv  Sup- 
erintendent  1 %    2,796  42 

Funds  received  from  taxes  of  all  kinds 192,306  08 

Funds  received  from  sale  of  school  bonds i55f25o  00 

Funds  received  from  all  other  sources 437  99 

Outstanding  warrants,  Jime  3otli,  1S92 30,442  52 

Total  receipts I381.233  01 

DISBURSEMENTS.  ~ 

Outstanding  warrants,  June  30,  189 1.  $108,363  77 

PERMANENT  PROPERTY. 

SITES. 

Bryant %  11.730  00 

Edison  (car  shops) 4,000  00 

Whitman  (Sixth  addition) 8,000  00 

%  23,730  00 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  (iROUNDS. 

Bryant %  627  40 

Central 424  20 

Emerson.'  273  45 

Longfellow 293  70 

Lincoln 163  80 

Lowell 705  68 

Whitman 269  75 

Sherman 965  29 

Oakland 40  00 

f     3.763  27 

NEW  BriLDINGS. 

Shennan— 

Building  contract , f  21.433  06 

Heating  and  plumbing 4,012  95 

Black-boards 629  10 

Plans  and  superintendence 1,616  15 

—%  27,691  26 

IV hitman — 

Building  contract ,, ,,,.f  25.989  31 

Heating 3.067  79 

Black-boards 629  15 

Plans  and  superintendence ,,,,,.      3,079  10 

—%  32.765  35 

Carried  forward f  196,313  65 
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Brought  forward %  196,313  65 

Addition  to  Hawthorne— 

Building  contract $  10,263  00 

Heating  contract 3.829  00 

Retaining  wall 978  00 

Plans  and  superintendence 564  00 

$  15,^4  00 

lidison — 

Plans %        150  00 

%        150  00 

IMPROVEMKXTS  TO  BUILDINGS. 

Bryant %  1,395  65 

Central 7  50 

Knierson 788  75 

Franklin 362  67 

Irving... 756  II 

Lincoln 35  10 

Longfellow 130  46 

Lowell 423  56 

University 2,077  30 

Sheridan 2.375  ji 

Oakland 50  00 

1    8,402  21 

Furniture  and  apparatus %    8,567.^0 

Books i,oi8  32 

Repairs 1,552  CJ9 

COST  OF  PROVIDINC;  FUNDS. 

Bond  account $        513  25 

Interest  on  bonds 10,507  50 

Interest  on  warrants 10,19038 

f  21,211   13 

COST  OF  MAINT.^lNING  SCHOOLS, 
'rtiitioii. 

Supervision $    3,000  00 

Teachers'  salaries 92,340  00 

%  95.340  00 

CONT I X( ; EXT  KX PEXSKS. 

Janitors'  salaries    ^    9i949  00 

Office  salaries 1.931  42 

Stationary 2,271  37 

Adveriising 89  15 

Blanks 8S2  cx) 

Janitors' .supplies 814  60 

Miscellaneous  expense 2,050  45 

Annual  report 4S7  20 

Carried  forward 5  348,188  60 


<5/  Tacoma  Public  Schools. 

Brought  forward f  348,188  60 

Census 367  00 

Scavenger 316  25 

Telephone 435  10 

Insurance 1.757  00 

Rent 6.102  27 

*  27,443  81 

Bryant $  562  04 

Central 429  64 

Emerson S32  04 

Franklin 357  31 

Hawthorne 117  60 

Irvinjr 560  73 

Lincoln 171  88 

Longfellow 236  10 

Lowell 30  00 

University 615  39 

Whitman 312  75 

Sherman 130  47 

Oakland 47  50 

Sheridan 47  25 

Edison 17  (X) 

1    4,457  70 


WATKR. 

Bryant $  275  S5 

Central 22S  35 

Emerson 349  40 

Lincoln 25  70 

Longfellow 58  60 

Lowell 43  35 

University 130  20 


-$      T,III    45 


I-K'.HT. 

Emerson f  19  25 

Sherman 4  50 

Lincoln i   lu 

Brvant 6  60 


-i         31  45 


1381,233  ox 


RKCAriTl'LATIOX. 

Outstandinj^  warrants,  June  3olh,  1S91 1108,363  77 

Permanent  property,  452-10  per  cent 123,273  70 

Cost  of  Providing  funds  7  8-10  per  cent 21.21 1  13 

Cost  of  maintaining  schools,  47  per  cent 128.384  41 

^ 1381,233  01 
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STATEMENT    OF    RECEIPTS    AND    DISBURSEMENTS    OF    TA- 

COMA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.   10,  FROM  JULY 

1ST,  1892,  TO  JANUARY  1ST,  1893. 

RECEIPTS. 

Tuition %         68  oo 

Tax  collections,  levy  1890-1891 9-153  95 

Tax  collections,  levy  1892 148,625  73 

Funds  apportioned  by  County  Superintendent...       2,277  ^^ 


|i6o,i24  96 


DISBURSKMEXTS, 

Outstanding  warrauts.  July  ist,  1S92.  %  30,442  52 

PERMANENT  PROPERTY. 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  GROUNDS. 

Bryant |        139  71 

Lincoln 106  46 

Emerson no  99 

Whitman 252  00 

%       609  16 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Lowell,  on  acct  contracts %  21.009  08 

Edison,  on  acct.  contracts 11,28080 

Whitman,  on  acct.  contracts 667  25 

1  32,957  13 

Additions  to  Bryant — 

Completing  four  rooms 1.202  35 

Steam  heat  and  ventilation 5,16000 

%    6.362  35 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  BlILDINGS. 

Central $  85  65 

Emerson 33  50 

Franklin 47  69 

Hawthoine .S62  96                      » 

Irving 115  66 

University 79  15 

Sherman 117  23 

Oakland 15  30 


;    1,35s  04 

Repairs %       916  69 

1        916  69 

Furniture  and  apparatus %     i,<V5  ^^9 

Books 95  56 

%     M7I   25 


143,374  62 
Carried  forward #73i8i7  14 
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Brought  forward f73.J>i7  14 

COST  OF  PROVIDING  FINDS. 

Interest  on  bonds 7.530  00 

COST  OF  MAINTAINING  SCHOOLS. 
Tuition. 

Supervision %    1,50000 

Teachers'  salaries 44.242  50 

%  45-742  50 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

Janitors'  salaries %  5,068  95 

Office  salaries 1,060  00 

Stationary 1,539  7' 

Advertisinj^ 144  03 

Blanks 257  15 

Janitors'  supplies 212  45 

Election  expenses 48  00 

Insurance 97  50 

Rent 2,203  90 

Fuel 1,282  47 

Light 26  75 

Water 462  79 

World's  Fair 309  33 

Columbus  Day  exercises 85  00 

Laboratory  expense 207  56 

Laundry 90  00 

Office  stationary 135  37 

Census 108  00 

Scavenger 119  00 

Telephone 277  15 

Freight  and  cartage 135  00 

Graduating  exercise** 38  50 


%  i3.90«  61     I  59.651   II 

Cash  on  hand  January  ist  1893  19.126  71 


I160.124  96 


RECAPITULATION. 

Outstanding  Warrants,  July  ist.  1892 (  30,442  52 

Permanent  property,  39  i-io  per  cent 43.374  62 

Cost  of  providing  funds,  7  per  cent 7.530  00 

Cost  of  maintaining  schools,  53  9-10  per  cent....      59.651   11 

Cash  on  hand  January  1st,  1893 19,126  71 

1 1 60. 124  96 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF   FUEL,    LIGHT  AND   WATER  AC- 
COUNTS FOR  SIX  MONTHS,  JULY  1ST,  1892, 
TO  JANUARY  1ST,   1893. 

FUEI.. 

Bryant $  112  00 

Central 83  00 

Emerson 116  00 

Franklin 189  37 

Hawthorne 75  00 

inring 73  63 

Lincoln.. 46  00 

Lonjrfellow 33  87 

Lowell 161  10 

University 81  00 

Whitman 112  50 

Sherman 133  00 

Edison 30  00 

Oakland 42  00 

i    1,282  47 

WATER. 

Bryant $        112  20 

Central 120  60 

Emerson 109  65 

Lincoln 4  50 

Lonj;fellow 19  50 

Lowell 17  60 

University 50  65 

Sherman  28  09 

$        462  79 

U(;ht. 

Bryant f  8  00 

Emerson 3  75 

Franklin 6  cw 

Lowell 9  (X) 

$         26  75 

I     1,772  01 
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STATEMENT  OF  RESOURCES   AND   LIABILITIES  OK  TACOMA 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  lo,  JANUARY  IST,  1893. 

RESOURCES. 

Cash  on  hand $  19,126  71 

Real  estate 264,000  00 

Improvements 362.900  00 

Books 3,000  00 

Furniture  and  apparatus 30.cxx)  00 

Tax  levy,  1S92  (uncollected) 63,696  74 

1742,723  4j 

LIABIWTIES. 

Bond  issue  No.  i Iioo.ocw  00 

Bond  issue  No.  2 64,000  00 

Bond  issue  No.  3 S6,ooo  00 

Interest  accrued,  not  paid 13.00000 

Tacoma  School  District  No.  10 479.723  45 

:f742.723  45 


STATEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES   AND  INSURANCE 
JANUARY  1ST.   1S93. 


Buildings.   Grounds.         Total.       Insurances 


Bryant % 

Central 

Euiei  son 

Edison 

Franklin 

Hawthorne 

Irvin*; 

Lincoln 

Longfellow 

Lowell"' 

Oakland 

Sherman 

Sheridan 

Whitman \ 

Furniture 

Books 


58,400  $ 

30,  OCX) 

34.000 

12,000 

27.0fX) 
31, OCX) 

30.CKX) 
12,500 
15,000 
33,cxx) 
jo.cxx> 

2S,CXX) 

io,orx) 

32,fX)0| 


I2,5CX) 
I  lO.CXX) 

36.000 

4.  OCX) 

5,  (XX) 

I5,cxx) 

4, OCX) 

17.,'CX) 

16  (XX) 

24.000 

I,(XX> 

lO.CXX) 

I,  (XX) 

S.cxx) 


$  70.903 

140,000 
70.000 
i6,cxx) 
32  CX)0 
46,(xx) 
34.000 
30,000 

31, (XX) 

57  cxx) 
1 1  000 
3S,(xx> 

IT  OCX) 
40.  (XX) 

30.000 
3  OCX) 


oo| 

00 
00 

OQ   . 
CX) 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00,  * 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

CX)  ... 


40,000 
22,000 

7.000 
12,000 
17,000 
16,500 

6.500 

.S,500- 
19,000 

K.ooo 
17.000 

6.000 

20,<XX» 

]6,oc» 


Total.. 


$     362,9cx)$     264,(xx)f659,cxx)  oo|     23i,cx)0 


•Since  January   ist,the  Lowell  has  been  completed  at  an  additional 
cost  of  Ji3,5cx5. 
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CENSUS  OF  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  FIVE  AND 
TWENTY-ONE  YEARS,  RESIDING  IN  SCHOOL  DIS-    ' 
TRICT  NO.  10,  PIERCE  COUNTY,  WASHING- 
TON ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1892. 


Male.     Female.    Total. 


First  Ward 287 

Second  Ward 684 

Third  Ward I  793 

Fourth  Ward 530 

Fifth  Ward I  766 

Sixth  Ward 137 

Seventh  Ward 1  236 

Eighth  Ward I  67 

Total 3,500 


274 

561 

818 

1,502 

779 

1,572 

513 

1,043 

724 

1.490 

160 

297 

I©2 

428 

63 

130 

3.523 


7,023 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— COMPARATIVE. 


Year. 


s 


PQ 


I  d 


1883 I, 

1884 : 2 

1885 2 

1886 3 

1887 4 

1888    4 

1889 5 

*890 9 

1891 13 

1892 15 


o 


Or 


> 


1,200 

3,000 

34,000 

47.000 

72.000 

130,000 

240,000 

340,000 

599,500 

650,000 


o 


375 
890I 

I,OIO| 

1,480, 
1,540 
1.795 
2,644 
4.844 
8.6S5 
ii,5oo_ 


o 
7^ 


5 
12 

13' 
19! 
2i| 
23, 
32 
63 
86' 
116 


s 


437 

626 

720 

964 

I, III 

1.403 

2,-^94 

3,043 

4.065 

4.881 


S 

3 
n 


768 

974 
1,048 
1,158 
1,533 
2,139 
3.281 
5.028 
6,540 
7,023 


5.376 
6,818 
7,336 
8,106 
10,731 
14.973 

22,967 
^6,196 

45,780 

50,000 


Average  rale  of  increase  in  enumeration,  30  per  cent. 
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APPENDIX  TO  SUPERINTENDENT'S 
REPORT. 

MONTHLY  REPORTS.  1890-1891. 


MONTHvS 

September 2,580 

October 314 

November...,. 

December 

Jamiary 

February 

March 

April 

May , 

June 

Total 4,065 


s 

'    < 

B 

s 

s  ^ 

"o^ 

►-« 

u  0 

erage    N 
Belongin 

s 

an 

S3 

> 

u 

u 

:z: 

< 

u 

2,580 

23o<».7 

95.6 

99.6 

314 

2556.2 

95.3 

99.7 

186 

2656.05 

95-7 

99.7 

154 

2757.15 

95.1 

99.6 

M6 

3008.3 

:  95.6 

99.6 

75 

2962.65 

93.76 

99.608 

56 

2910.2 

94.18 

99.SI7 

274 

2967.80 

94.479 

99.753 

70 

2942.20 

95.336 

99.74 

10 

2798.1 

95.680 

99.768 

2785.655  95.085  99725 


MONTHLY  REPORTS,  1S91-1892. 


MONTH  S 


September 3607  314345 

October '       310  3615.65 

November 127  3725.3 

December 62  3621.95 

January 197  3601.65 

February ^98  3910.45 

March 69  3886.7 

April 76  3824.65 

^lay 35  3740.8 

Jwne 3629.4 

Total 


a 

^ 

< 

0 

5 

ils 

b« 

^ooJ 

0 

s 

§ 

^  0 

c 

^'    CO 

CO 

nt.  of 
ualitv 

ja 

i) 

01 

.     CJiJ 

s 

> 

Im 

u 

< 

V 

i* 

Z 

c^ 

97.4 
96.70 

96.63 
96.09 
96.85 
96.81 
96.44 
95.63 

96.11 

98.10 


'99.80 

99.H4 

99.42 

I  99.74 

'99.79 

99.824 

99-87 
99.84 
99.82 

99.8^ 


General  Statistics.  ji 


GENERAL  STATISTICvS,  1889-90. 

Population  of  the  city  (estimated) 38,000 

Enumeration  5  to  21 5,028 

Enumeration  under  5  years 4,400 

Bnumeration  of  First  Ward 52H 

Total  enumeration  in  city  (school  age) 5,555 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  no  duplicates 3.045 

Average  number  belonging  daily ',909 

Average  number  attending  daily 1,790.94 

Probable  number  in  private  schools 856 

Total  days  in  session 200 

Days  actually  taught 197 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 93-4o 

Per  cent,  of  punctuality 99-54 

Total  cases  tardiness 3,125 


GENERAL  STATISTICS,  1890-91. 

Population  of  the  city  (estimated) 42,000 

Enumeration,  June  i,  1891 6,540 

Enumeration  under  5  years 4,000 

■*Number  estimated  in  private  schools 960 

*Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  no  duplicates 4,065 

■^Average  number  belonging  daily 2,785.66 

*Average  number  attending  daily 2,648.76 

Total  days  in  session 200 

Days  actually  taught 197 

*Per  cent  of  attendance 95-09 

*Per  cent,  of  punctuality 99-73 

*Total  cases  tardiness 2,908 

*No  account  is  taken  of  statistics  for  annexed  territory. 


GENERAL  ST.\TIvSTICS,  1891-92. 

Population  of  city  (estimated) 50,000 

Enumeration,  June  i.  1892 7,023 

Number  estimated  in  private  schools 487 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  no  duplicates 4,881 

Average  number  belonging  daily 3,677.42 

Average  number  attendmg  daily 3.548.39 

Total  days  in  session 190 

Days  actually  taught 186 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 96.58 

Per  cent,  of  punctuality 99-8i 

Total  cases  tardiness 2,514 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 


Year. 


S§ 


i^o 1/5 

iS8i 271 

1S82 482 

188.^ 768 

^l^^ ;  974 

i«85 1  1048 

1886 1158 

^^87 1533 

1888 2139 

1S89 3281 

1890 .S028 

1S91 6540 

^^92 I  7023 

1893— February  i...' 


8 


96 
211 
286 
206 

74 
no 

375 

606 

1148 

1747 
1512 

4S3 


u  Z 

I- 

55^ 


u  id 

a  s 


437 

12 
13 
^9 
21 

964 
nil 

147 
290 

(  1402 

22 

I 

1  2294 

873 

30 
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!  3043 

749  1 

53 

4 

:    4065 

1020 

82 

9 

1  4««i 

816 

102 

n 

'  4S77 

1 

no 

12 

Total  enrollmeut  to  date,  March  loth,  boy.«,  2,530 ;  girls,  2,500. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  EXPERIENCE,  QUALIFICATIONS.  SALARIES  AND 
TERM  OF  SERVICE  OF  TEACHERS. 


WBKRE  EDUCATED. 


Grade  qf 

Work. 


ee'C 


s 

15 


I 


BRYANT— H.  S. 

C.  A.  Brodeura 

Lulu  S.  Larasona 

Althea  K.  Shennana., 

Clare  A.  Weavcra 

Leona  Larabeea 

Carrie  J.  Ritshera 

I<^1)ella  Cooku 

N:iT)el  H.  Brown  a 

Anna  Eaton  a 

Elizabeth  Sharpe 

M.  AgTiesjse  Adair  a.... 
Marj^aret  Mactarlane  a 
P:iizabeth  J.  Kelly  a 

CENTRAL 

K.  S.  Bingham  a 

Lizzie  Y.  Weada  

Julia  M.  Hanforda 

Minnie  rdella 

Minnie  I'nthank. 

Inda  B.  Dukes 

Nina  Powcl  ti 

Marv-  E.  Male 

Julia  E.  Whilingfl 

Lizzie  I^riinera  

Mrs.  S.  T.  S.  Davisa 

^icrtrudc  Macl.affcrty. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Formau 

EMERSON. 

A.  A.   Barlowa 

Sophie  Serflmg^ 


I 


Harv'ard Assistant  Prin 7 

{Albany  Normal Physical  Culture.  16 

Oberlin  College Drawing 12 

Female  College.  Pitisburg Ci\ncs 15 

,Iowa  College,  Grin nell Lat.  &  Eng.  Lit..    5 

IHigh  School.  Beloit,  Wis German 10 

iMichi^n  University Latin 6 

N.Y.  State  Normal, Getiessee Mathematics 4 

I  Cambridge  Trainiu  If  School A3,  A  2 18 

All  Saints  School.  Sioux  Falls...  B  2 4 

JN.  A.  Normal  University A  i I17 

Toronto  Normal B  i !i4 

Delmont.  Pa..  Academy C  i .22 


Hamilton  College,  N.  Y Principal 26 

Peoria  High  School A  8 6 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  A  7 tS 

Michigan  State  Normal A  6 .^ 9 

Tualatin  Academy B6 10 

Public  Schools,  Iowa A  5 li 

Iowa  College B5 3 

Public  Schools.  Eddyville.  la A  4 12 

Wheaton  College B4 \...  i.s 

Crest'^n.  111 B  3 5 

Illinois  M.  E.  College A  2.  B  2 20 

Oakland.  Cal..  Public  Schools...  A  1 12 

High  School.  Ottawa,  111 B  i 12 

Oberlin  College C  i 22 


Veina  Adair  d 

Lina  Hurhansa 

EMzal>eth  C.  Gear... 

Alice  Dornsa 

Minnie  Cowden 

Rose  Kenrich 

Anna  Underwood... 

Lexce  Thomas 

Carolyn  Nichols  a.. 
Rachel  Falesa 


Western  Reserve  Normal Piincipal.. 

Piiblic  Schools,  Washington A  8 

Oregon  T^niversi'v A  7 

New  York  State  Normal A  6,  B  7 

'Mount  Holyoke A  .s,  B  6 

Oregon  University B5 

Hamilton  College'. A  4 

Kankakee  Seminary A  3,  B  4 

Oregon  University A  2,  B  3 

Pennsylvania  Schools A  r 

Philadelphia  Kindergarten B  i 

Connecticut  Normal C  i 


FRANKLIN. 
\    Stanley  a.. 


Michigan  State  Normal 

Hattie  Maxwell  a Fredericton.  N.  B 

Rachel  Macfarlanea...  Toronto  Normal 

Alice  Titlow Indiana  Normal 

Manon  Scholes High  School,  Atchi.son.  Kas 

Florence  Bosse Berkley,  Cal..  High  School 

Louise  Mutiroca Washington  State  University 

HAWTHORNE. 

Harriet  A.  Salisbury  a.  Milton  College.  \\  i.'^consin 

Kva  G.  Smith  a Ludington,  M-ch..  High  School, 

Jt-nnie  Miller  fl Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  H.  S 

De  Y.  Hopkins Westbrook  Seminary,  Maine.... 

K&telle  Purintona Annie  Wright  Scm.  Tacoma 


Aug. 

Oct. 

Sep. 

Nov, 

Sep. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

May 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 


1S92  % 

1890 

1^92 

188s 

1890' 

I>^92 

1891 
1H91 
1890 
1890 
i8go 
18.^ 
iShS 


Sep.  1891 
rcb....lS90 
.Apr.  1S.S9 
Apr,  1S91 
Sep.  is.^7 
Apr. '1890 
Feb.  1893 
Nov.  1884 
Mar.  1S90 
Sep.  1S91 
Nov..  1S.S3 
May  1SS6 
Nov.  i>h3 
Nov.   1SH3 


May  i<''9T 

Feb.  if>«7 

Sep.  if-91 

ocr.  IS^o 

Aug.  iS92 

Sep.  i.Vji 

Sep.  1892 

Feb.  i8g3 

Apr.  I^9') 

May  1^91 

Apr.  iSqi 

Feb.  ivjo 


Princiral !  8 

B7,  A  6 8 

A  4 S 

B4,  A  ^ 10 

B3.  A  2 3 

A  1 2 

B  I,  C   1 6 


Principal 21 

A  8,  A  7 10 

B7,  A6,  B6 7 

A5.  B5 19 

A  4 '  3 


1,200 

950 

850 

I.OOO 

900 
900 

1,000 
1,000 

850 
750 
800 
850 

860 


1,550 
850 

:■  850 
80D 
•H50 


850 

8.^o 
75» 

JVC 

9<x> 


1.500 
8«io 
^,50 
8c;0 
700 
7.SO 
6o(> 
600 
S50 
800 


850 


Sep.  i8gi     i.20t> 

I'cc.  1891        750 

Feb.  1  Sqo 

Nov.  i><9o 

Sep.  i>^vi 

Jan.  1S93 

Sep.  iSyo 


750 
800 
650 
600 
750 


.\pr.     lH.*>g  1,500 

Sep.    \>^)\  7.S0 

Oct.    i8«n  650 

Mar.  1^90  850 

Sep.    i8gi  650 


a  Graduate. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  EXPERIENXE.  ETC.,  OF  TEACHERS— Con. 


WHERE  EDUCATED. 


X  1^ 


Grade   of        "^  =      j=  5  o 
Work.  eg       ?8s 


n 


=  « 


HAWTHORNE-CON.  ! 

Mattie  Steele  a Business  College,  Topeka,  Kas..  B  4.  A  3 6  Apr.  1S91  %    ro-) 

Katheriue  Graham Carlctou  Collejje B3 7  Dec.  I'^i  75^ 

Nettie  Barhrick II Bcloil.  Wis A  2 6  Sep.  U^i  ^-. 

Caroline  Con iiell  « Minneaota  S  ate  Normal W  2 5  Sep.  iv/i  75.* 

Maude  Winelauda (Gallon.  Ohio Ai to  Sep  isi^)  Nm 

Kllen  J.  Couchtf Massa«  husetts  Stale  Normal Bi 14  ^P-  J'Vtr  7>' 

Mabel  Pickard Indiana  Slate  Normal C  i 12  Oct.  inv*  ^-  ■ 

Kate  A.  Ryanti  Kvansville.  Ind C  1 10  Sep.  1SS9  >^ 

IRVING.  I 

Kmma  I'nthank Pacific  Universitv Principal 16  Nov.  i^H;  i.x»-j 

Rel»ecca  Forbes Westminster  College A  7,  A  6,  B6 25  Nov.  iSj«j  -»■ 

Elizabeth  Shane. H.  S.  Greensliorough.   Ind A  5.  B  5 7  Nov.  1^9..  -  ,^ 

Annie  Corey  «i High  School.  Springfield.  Ill .\  4.  B4 13  Sep.  inns  v-, 

Louise  Osmond  ti Parsons' College  Fairfield,  la A  3,  B3 6  Nov.  1S90,  7>' 

Kohilla  Wheeler New  York  Slate  Normal A  2,  B  2 4  Oct.  iS^^  -.-** 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Shermans.  K.  Waterloo,  la..  High  School....  A  I R  Nov.  i!*go  ^.»i 

D.  Jennie  W(H>d<i .\lbert  Lee,  Minn..  High  School.  B  1 13  Oct.  ivsj  75 < 

Jennie  Irwin  <i High  School.  Springfield.  Ill C  i 17  Sep.  1^90  >>> 

LINCOLN. 

Anna  Heath Stephens  College,  Mis.souri Principal 14  Sep.  I>^S9  x.t'o 

Ida  R    Pratla  Morrison.  Ill A  4,  B4 17  Oct.  1W^  ^>- 

Angie  Rice Tacoma  High  School A  3.  B  3 S  Apr.  jhv^  >"j 

Rose  M.  Pcnttf Clinton.  la.,  High  School A  2.  B  a 2%  Sep.  1S91  r>-^. 

Nellie  Thompson  d Tacoma  High  School Ai 2>i  Nov.  \^>  -.'^j 

Genevieve  Housii Leachc  Wood  College,  \'a C  1 11  Oct.  1VS9  ^>^J 

LONGFELLOW. 

Annie  I.  Jacks*>n  « Pacific  University.  Oregon Principal 11  |Oct.  I'vS^  i.i.», 

Margaret  Powell .\lleghany  College,  Pa -\  4.  B4 12  Sep.  1^90  n>j 

Julia  Smith Tacoma  Schot>ls .^3,  B3 5  .\pr.  ivsS  So  • 


Flori»nce  Lovell<f Frie  City.  Pa. 

Hirrict  Pur.ulon St.  Paul's  Sch<H>l.  Walla  Walla.. 

Jennie  Dillon Plalvillc  Normal 


LOWELL. 


A  2.  B  2 10     Mar.  i">90 

.\  1,  B  I H      Oct.    i>s7 

C  I S    .Feb.   1S91 

I 

Principal 13     Sep.   1^90 


W.  N.  Allen*/ Kansa-*  Normal  College 

Josephine  BniwM  a (lencscc.  N.  Y lA  7.  B'7 4^  Jan.  1.^93 

Amanda  Forlics Pennsylvania  State  Normal '.\  6 16     Sep.  1S92 

I'llspcth  I^  I'radt/ IlastiiiK-s.  Mich.,  High  School... iB  6,  A  5 5     Sep.  1^2 

Kmily  Carmichael .\lmira  College .^  4- B  4 12      Sep.  1S91 

Anna'Davis</ Minneapolis.  Minn 'A3,  B3 754  Sep.  I'i^ 

Lilliati  Kolierlson  (I Monmoutli.  Ill 85 7      Feb.  1^93 

Lou  Kellogg Xv)rmal.  BouUler,  Colo .\  2,  B  2 9     Aug.  1S91 

Kale  Lee  Hardy (j Carbon  City.  Nev..  High  School.  B  i.  A  i S     Oct.  iS^^ 

Carrie  M.  Tonncson  ij..  Iowa  Slale'Normal B  i,  C  1 9    .Feb.  IS^> 

UNIVERSITY.  I 

James  S.  Lewis Cornell  I'niversitv Principal 18 

Martha  Smyth,; Iowa  Mate  Tnivefsity A  8,  B  h 

Annette  Clark  «f New  York  Normal...? A  7.  B  7 

Stella  B.  Myers lowa  State  Normal A  6.  B6 

Alice  Thorn)»<rry Matloon.  III.  High  School A  5 

Hattie  Me«»siiigcr Cornell  College B  5 

Florence  Furnhanii/...   ra«.oina  High  School B  4.  A3 

Clara  J.  Ileilig.f Keadiiij;  High  School B  3,  A  2 

Jennie  Mcliinnis  u Yonngtown,  Ohio A  2.  B  2 

Klla  Osbom Aurora  and  Buffalo.  N.  Y -\  1 

Lillian  Hargear^i San  Fran.   H.  S.  and  Normal B  i 

Mary  B.  Selby Pennsiylvania  College C  i 


18 

Jan. 

1S91 

I.^"> 

12 

Oct. 

JS-Ji.^ 

v.> 

5 

Sep. 

I.S91 

7-  ■ 

10 

{■>-^> 

Dec. 

iSgo 

7X) 

Nov. 

isgi 

OCt 

Aug. 

ii»9.> 

0>) 

^i 

,  Sep. 

I'JNi 

7^"' 

Oct. 

1^ 

V^i 

16 

Sep. 

iSqi 

r»s  > 

3 

Oct. 

1H9O 

7"*^ 

16 

Oct. 

lSg.> 

".'i' 

a  Gradnate. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  EXPERIENCE,  ETC.,  OF  TEACHERS— Con. 


WHBKE  EDUCATBD. 


Grade  of 
Work. 


I -I 


•5  08    . 

ill 


a 
< 


WHITMAN. 

Clark  N.  Young Albion  College.  Michigan Principal.. 

Delia  E.  Whitinga Wheaton  College A  6,  B  6 

Annie  J.  Pamhani Buffalo.  N.  Y A  4,  A3 

Kdith  Nichols Califomia  State  Normal B  3.  A  2.... 

2U)ura  Jackson Kansas  State  Nonnal B  2,  A  1 

Ida  Hailey Wilton,  Iowa B  1,  C  i  — 


\V 


J  3 
»5 
5 
12 

'l2j^ 

EDISON.  I 

C.  P.  McGovcmu...  Normal  School.  Toronto Principal 5 


Sep. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 


iS9ii$i,ioo 


1891 

1895 
1891 
1H91 


>ep. 
Sep. 
Aug. 
Dec. 


1891 
1892 
1.S92 
1891 


Ruth  Ciovea Rochester,  Minn,  High  School...  A  5,  A  4 5 

Lulu  Oliver  (I Washington  State  Normal A  3.  B  3.  A  2 7 

Fanny  Daileya Fargo.  Dak.,  High  School A  i.  B  r,  C  i ,  2 

SHERMAN.  I 

Mr.s.  L.  N.  Cushman....  State  Vniversity,  Iowa 6 it  7 ,  8     Dec.   1H90 

Emma  Scott ' A  4.  B  6 Aug.  i>^2 

Minnie  Mythalera High  .School,  Waterloo.  la ,.\  i,  B  1,  C  i 9     Oct.    1890 

SHERIDAN. 
Minnie  Faya Haverling  Academy Ungraded 12     Aug.  1892 

OAKLAND. 

Ernestine  Fuhrman....  Whitman  College Ungraded 4      Sep.    1891 

Amy  Armstrong Rock  Falls.  Ill Ungraded SJ4  Sep.   1892 

TIDE  FLATS. 

Lydia  (jraham Carlelon  College Ungraded 6      Nov.  1891 

SPECIAL.                                                                             ' 
G.  R.  Carother^ ,Rosc  Institute Manual  Tr'ning Nov.  1S92 


a  Gradvate. 


3n  ittemoriam. 


750 
700 
650 
650 
650 


850 
650 
650 


700 
700 

700 


700 


6.S0 
650 


6i.o 


LILLIAN    S.    SANBORN. 

Teacher  0/ History  and  Literature  in  High  School,  March  26,  iSgj. 

Miss  Sanborn  was  educated  at  Goddard  Seminary,  Barre.  Vt.,  and 
at  the  Ihiiversity  of  Vermont,  where  she  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  (A.  B.)  in  the  class  of  1S86.  She  came  to  Tacoma  in 
in  the  Spring  of  1S91,  having  been  elected  as  teacher  of  history  and 
literature  in  the  Hij^h  School.  Her  classes  were  composed  of  students 
in  tne  highest  grades  of  the  school,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  her  position  was  illustrated  by  her  earnest  devotion  to  the  work. 

She  was  a  lady  of  rare  culture  and  ability,  and  her  pleasant  manner 
and  kindly  disposition  could  not  fail  to  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
came  under  her  influence.  She  was  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  fel- 
low teachers,  and  greatly  admired  and  beloved  by  her  pupils,  with  all  of 
whom  a  loving  remembrance  will  long  remain.  Although  in  poor  healch 
for  many  weeks,  a  strong  attachment  for  her  school  and  enthusiasm  in 
her  chosen  profession  held  her  at  the  post  of  duty  until  but  a  few  days 
before  her  death.  Her  remains  were  sent  I'ast  for  interment  at  vSandv 
Hill,  K.  Y. 
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TABLE  vSHOWIXG  EXPERIENXE,  ETC.,  OF  TEACHERS— Con. 


HAWTHORN£— CON. 

Mattie  StccU*  a 

Katlieritie  Graham 

Nettie  Barhrickc/ 

Caroline  Cuntiell  a 

Maude  Wiiielanda 

Ellen  J.  Concha 

Mabel  Pickard 

Kate.\.  Ryan<i  


WHBRE  EDUCATBD. 


Business  Colletce.  Topeka,  Kas. 

Carleton  Collejfe 

Reloit.  Wis 

Minnet»ota  S  ate  Normal 

(ralion,  Ohio 

Massa>  husetts  State  Normal 

Indiana  State  Normal 

Kvansville.  Ind 


Grade   of 
Work. 


C8  ^ 


B4.  A3 6 

W3 7 

A  2 6 

B2 5 

A  1 lo 

B  1 14 

C  I J2 

C  1 lo 


IRVING. 

Emma  Tnthank 

Rel>ecca  Forbes 

ElizalHTih  Shane 

Annie  Corey  a 

Louise  Osmond  ii 

Kohilla  Wheeler 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Sherman  <i. 

D.  Jennie  W(kh1</ 

Jennie  Irwin  rf 

LINCOLN. 

Anna  Heath 

Ida  R    I'rattii 

Angie  Rice 

Rose  M.  Pent*! 

Nellie  Thompson  a 

Genevieve  Boush 

LONGFELLOW. 

Annie  I.  Jackson  rt 

Margaret  Powell 

Julia  Smith 

l'lori»nce  I.ovelh/ 

Hirriel  Pur  nlon 

Jennie  Dillon 


Pacific  I'niversitv 

Westminster  College 

H.  S.  Green sl>orough.  Ind 

High  School.  Springfield,  III 

Parsons' College  Fairfield.  la 

New  York  Stale  Normal 

K.  Waterlrxj,  la..  High  Schwjl.... 
Albert  Lee.  Minn..  High  School. 
High  School.  Springfield.  Ill 


Principal i6 

A7.  A6.  B6 25 

A  5,  B  5 7 

A  4.  «4 n 

A  3.  B3 6 

A  2.  B2 4 

Ai S 

B  1 13 

C  1 17 


Apr. 
Dec. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Sep. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Sep. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Sep. 


c 
< 


1891  $    700 
1.S91       75.0 


1S91 
isyl 

iSvi 

i!»b9 


75* » 


Stephens  College,  Missouri.. 

Morri.son.  Ill 

Tacoma  High  School 

Clinton.  la..  High  School 

Tacoma  High  School 

Leache  Wood  College.  \'u.... 


.  Principal 14     Sep. 

,  A  4,  B4 17     Oct. 

.  A3,  B  3 8      .\pr. 

.  A  2,  B  2 2%  Sep. 

.  A  1 2%  Nov. 

.  C  1 II      Oct. 


Pacific  I'niversitv,  Oregon 

Alleghany  College,  Pa 

Tacoma  Schools 

Krie  City.  Pa 

St.  Paul's  School,  Walla  Walla.. 
I'lalville  Normal , 


Principal 11 

A  4,  B  4 12 

A3.  B  3 5 

A  2.  B  2 10 

A  1.  B  1 S 

Cl S 


Kansas  Normal  College 

(Vcnesee,  N.  Y 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal 

Hastings,  Mich..  High  School... 

.\linirn  College 

Minneapolis.  Minn 

Monmouth.  Ill 

Normal.  Boulder,  Colo 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  High  School. 
Iowa  Slate' Normal 


LOWELL. 

W.  N.  .\llen<f 

Josephine  Brown  a 

Aniiinda  Forbes 

lUspeth  La  Pradti 

Emily  Cnnnichacl 

Anna  Davis  <f 

Lillian  kobert.son  a 

Lou  Kellogg 

Kate  Lee  Hardy  i/.. 

Cr.rrie  M.  TiuiucsoiKr.. 

UNIVERSITY. 

James  S.  Lewis Cornell  Tniversity 

Martha  Smyth  «? biwa  .state  I'niversity 

Annette  Clark  d New  York  N<»rmal..." 

Stella  B.  Myers Iowa  State  Normal 

Alice  Thornbtrry Matlooti,  111.  High  School 

Hattie  Mes«,iiigcr Cornell  College 

Florence  Furnhamw...   Tacoma  High  School 

Clara  J.  Heilig*/ Reading  High  .School 

Jennie  Mcliinnis  // Youngtown.  Ohio 

F'lla  Osborn Aurora  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Lillian  Hargear^i San  Fran.   H.  S.  and  Normal.. 

Mary  B.  Selby Pennsylvania  College 


I  Oct. 
Sep. 
I  Apr. 
Mar. 
t)ct. 
,Fcb. 


Principal \\     Sep. 

A  7.  B  7 44  Jan. 

A  6 16      Sep. 

B6.  A  5 .■>     I^ep- 

A  4,  B  4 12     ,Sep. 

A3.  B3 7>4  Sep. 

B5 7     Feb. 

.\  2,  B  2 9     Aug^. 

B  1,  A  1 S      Oct. 

B  1,  C  X 9     Feb. 


.  PrinciiMil iS 

.  .\  8.  B  S 12 

.  A  7.  H  7 s 

.  .\  6,  B^ 10 

.  A5 7 

•  H5 7 

.B4.  A3 3 

.  B3,  .\  2 SI 

.  A  2,  B  2 7 

.  .\  1 16 

.  Hi 3 

.  C  1 16 


1S83  1.200 

lS9o  Jv'>o 

1S90  7o> 

lSs.^  ,S5  > 

i**90|  7'*) 

iSgo  70-^ 

1890  .v» 

1S89  75., 

1^90  Sii.> 


1SS9  i.i<>'> 

iKS-S  S5/1 

IHSS  ,So) 

I.S91  05,) 

1S90  7«x> 

1.SS9  S5J 


i^S5  1,100 

iSgO  .V» 

isSs  St:> 

1590  *^v> 
1.VS7  ^v> 

1591  7»*^ 


i^  I.25> 

ivj3  70- > 

IS92  t^y> 

1S91  7's-> 

1S90  Jv>> 

i>^3  7<» 

IN9I  .v*^ 

iSyo  So . 

1S8SI  .^3  -. 


Jan. 

iSgi 

I ,  «;«■>-) 

Oct. 

1S90 

S-y-j 

Sep. 

1S91 

750 

Dec. 

KS90 

7<x> 

Nov. 

1S91 

6^^ 

Aug. 

i}»g> 

650 

Sep. 

iSN) 

7s> 

Oct. 

ISQO 

So-) 

Sep. 

1S91 

6?;^ 

Oct. 

iHgo 

7f» 

Oct. 

1S90 

"t^'* 
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TABLE  SHOWING  EXPERIENCE,  ETC.,  OF  TEACHERS— Con. 


WHBKB  EDUCATBD.  "work"'  I  ^-^        "^Sj  §1 


X  *; 

■S« 

Ui 

l^^ 

Grade  of       i^  =      ?iy       "g-s 


WHITMAN. 

Clark  N.  Young Albion  College.  Michigan Principal 

I>clia  E.  Whiting  fl Whcaton  College A  6,  B  6 

Annie  J.  Pamhani Buflfalo.  >'.  Y A  4,  A3 

Kdtth  Nichols Califortjia  State  Normal B  3,  A  2 

Zoura  Jackson Kansas  State  Normal B  2,  A  1 |i2     Sep.    1S91I      650 

Ida  Hailey Wilton,  Iowa B  1,  C  1 12J4  Sep.    iSyi'      6.so 


It  Sep.  1S91, $1,100 

13  Dec.  18911       750 

15  Jan.  1893'      700 

5  Sep.  1H911      650 


EDISON. 

W.  C.  P.  McGovemrt...  Normal  School,  Toronto Principal 5  Sep.  iSyi!  850 

Ruth(>ovea Rochester,  Minn.  High  School...  A  5,  A  4 5  Sep.  1S92I  650 

Lulu  Olivers Washington  Slate  Normal A  3.  B  3,  A  2 7  Aug.  \>><)2\  650 

Fanny  Daileya Fargo,  Dak..  High  School A  i.  B  i,  C  i 2  Dec,  1891  6.so 

SHERMAN. 

Mrs.  L.  N.  Cushman....  State  University,  Iowa 6it7 i  8      Dec.   i89f>       70CJ 

Hmnia  Scott ' A  4.  B6 Aug.  1^92 

Minnie  Mythalera High  School,  Waterloo,  la .\  i,  B  1,  C  i 9     Oct.    1890       700 

SHERIDAN. 
Minnie  Faya Haverling  Academy Ungraded 12     Aug.  1892       7<x> 

OAKLAND. 

Ernestine  Kuhrman.,..  Whitman  College Ungraded 4      Sep.    1891 

Amy  Armstrong Rock  Falls,  111 Ungraded 8J4  Sep.   1892 

TIDE  FLATS. 

Lydia  Graham Carleton  College I'ngraded 6      Nov.  1891 

SPECIAL.                                                                             ' 
C.  R.  Carothere Rose  Institute Manual  Tr'niug Nov.  1892 


650 
6.S0 


6iO 

1.750 


a  GradMate. 


3n  ittcmorimn- 


LILLIAN    S.    SANBORN. 

Teacher  of  History  and  Literature  in  High  School,  March  26,  iSi^j. 

Miss  Sanborn  vas  educated  at  Goddard  Seminary,  Barre,  Vt.,  and 
at  the  University  of  Vermont,  where  she  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  (A.  B.)  in  the  class  of  1S86.  She  came  to  TacDuia  in 
in  the  Spring  of  1S91,  having  been  elected  as  teacher  of  history  and 
literature  in  the  High  School.  Her  classes  were  composed  of  students 
in  tne  highest  grades  of  the  school,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  her  position  was  illustrated  by  her  earnest  devotion  to  the  work. 

She  was  a  lady  of  rare  culture  and  ability,  and  her  pleasant  manner 
and  kindly  disposition  could  not  fail  to  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
came  under  her  influence.  She  was  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  fel- 
low teacheis,  and  greatly  admired  and  beloved  by  her  pupils,  with  all  of 
whom  a  loving  remembrance  will  long  remain,  .\lthough  in  poor  healch 
for  many  weeks,  a  strong  attachment  for  her  .school  and  enthusiasm  in 
her  chosen  profession  held  her  at  the  post  of  duty  until  but  a  few  days 
before  her  death.  Her  remains  were  sent  I^a.st  for  interment  at  Sandv 
Hill,  N.  Y. 
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LONGFELLOW  SCHOOL. 

Fifth  Grade— Maud  Smith. 
Fourth  Grade — Camilla  McLean. 

Third  Grade — Mary  McKeown,  Oscar  Miller,  Eva  Wright. 
First  Grade — Laurets  Johnson.  Rudolph  Johnson,  Hattie 
Fabricius,  Mattie  Doran. 

UNIVERSITY    SCHOOL. 

Seventh  Grade— May  Howie,  Willie  Hamline.  James 
Karasek,  Virgil  McNair,  Mabel  Foichat,  Edwin  Gutzman, 
Alta  Freeman. 

Sixth  Grade— John  Elliott,  Fred  LeRoy.  Anna  Karasek, 
Willie  McLean,  Lewis  Tyler,  Amanda  Lew,  Satie  Cady,  Flor- 
ence Walker.  Maud  Sorenson. 

Fifth  Grade— Eddie  Barlow. 

Fourth  Grade— Ernest  Christie,  James  Peacocke,  Oscar 
Trick,  June  Howie. 

Third  Grade— Harr>'  Bringolf. 

First  Grade — Beatrice  Goldfinch,  Charles  Stewart,  Ezra 
Schuknecht,  Celia  Erickson.  Edith  Lew,  Anton  Peterson. 
Victor  Johnson,  Roy  Keith,  Agnes  Almquest,  Gertie  Elkland. 

LOWELL  SCHOOL. 

Third  Grade — ^John  McGrath,  Josie  Johnson.  Earl  Nelson, 
Esther  Steinbach. 

Second  Grade — Lulu  Gilliland.  Vanilla  Torrans. 

First  Grade— Silas  Babcock,  Clarence  Wirts,  Edith  Mid- 
dlestad,  Alice  Oldfield,  Bertha  Travis. 

WHITMAN   SCHOOL. 

Second  Grade— Hettie  Bulger,  Ruth  Wright. 

EDISON  SCHOOL. 

Ada  Lammey,  Edward  Tovvne. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS. 


This  li^t  ol  books  was  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  Tacoma 
schools.  The  books  are  recommended  to  pupils  by  the  teachers  as 
adapted  in  language  and  in  thought  to  their  years.  Parents  will  find 
these  books  wholesome  and  helpful  reading  for  their  children.  The 
books  named  are  nearly  all  in  the  line  of  our  school  work,  in  the  various 
grades. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

Fairy  Know  a  Bit  ....^ A.  L.  O.  H. 

Jack  and  Gill Miss  Alcott 

Edith*s  Burglar Mrs.  Burnett 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Seven  Little  Sisters  on  the  Round  Ball Jane  Andrews 

Seven  Little  Sisters;  Each  and  All ...Jane  Andrews 

The  Story  Mother  Nature  Told  her  Children Jane  Andrews 

Vnder  Foot Laura  D.  Nichols 

I'p  Hill  and  Down  Dale Laura  D    Nichols 

Over  Head Laur^  D.  Nichols 

About  Common  Things Jacob  Abbott 

Little  Lord  Fanntleroy Frances  H.  Burnett 

Seven  Little  Sisters  Prove  Their  Sisterhood Jane  Andrews 

Sara  Crew Frances  H.  Burnett 

FOURTH   GRADE. 
Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now.  Jane  Andrews 

Look  About  Club Mary  E.  Bamford 

Doings  of  the  Bodley  Family  in  Town  and  Country H.  E.  Scudder 

The  Bodleys  on  Wheels H.  E.  Scudder 

The  Bodleys  Abroad H.  E.  Scudder 

The  English  Bodley  Family H.  E.  Scudder 

Young  Folk's  Robinson  Crusoe Miss  Eliza  Farrar 

The  Water  Babies Charles  Kingsley 

Boys'  Heroes E.  E.  Hale 

The  Empress  Josephine Jacob  Abbott 

Around  the  World Kingston 

Hospital  Sketches L   M.  Alcott 

Doing  His  Best Trowbridge 

History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread Mace 

Poem** Longfellcw 

Poems Macaulay 

American  Explorers Higginson 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Northern  Lands Butterwortli 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient Butterworth 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Arcadia  and  New  France Butterworth 

Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress Henrietta  C.  Wright 


i04  Tacoma  PuUu  Schools, 


Children's  Storict  of  American  History HcnrietU  C  Wright 

The  Heroes .Charles  Kingsley 

Grim*s  Fairy  Tales L.  Cr»nc 

Poor  Boys  Who  Became  PamoDs 

TaoKlewood  Tales.. Hawthorne 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Boys  of '76 Carleton  (C.  C.  Coffin) 

Boysof  *6i Carleton 

History  of  W  S Helen  Pierson 

Christmas  Carols Dickens 

Black  Beauty  (20c.) Humane  Society,  19  Mills  St.,  Boston 

Poems Scott 

First  Steps  in  Geology  (Chautauqua  Series) Packard 

Under  the  Lilac» Miss  Alcott 

The  Old  Fashioned  Girl Miss  Alcott 

Little  Women Miss  Alcott 

Ij'ttle  Men Miss  Alcott 

Jo's  Boys Miss  Alcott 

Little  Wives Miss  Alcott 

Old  Fashioned  Thanksgiving Miss  Alcott 

History  of  France Helen  W.  Pierson 

The  Children's  Fairy  Geography G.  W.  Dillingham 

Canoe  and  Saddle Winthrop 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 

Cast  Away  in  the  Cold Hayes 

Three  Years  of  Arctic  Service Greeley 

Peru Sequier 

The  Congo H.  M.  Stanley 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs Manning 

The  Hindoos  as  They  Are S.  C.  Bose 

Family  Flight  Through  Mexico Edward  Everett  Hale 

Family  l^light  Through  Spain Edward  Everett  Hale 

Family  Flight  Through  France Edward  Everett  Hale 

Family  Flight  Through  Egypt Edward  Everett  Hale 

Family  Flight  Around  Home Edward  Everett  Hale 

One  Hundred  Famous  Cities 

One  Hundred  Famous  Americans H.  A.  Smith 

Life  of  Lincoln 

Paul  and  Virginia St.  Pierre 

Pilgrim's  Progress Buiiyan 

Five  Little  Pepi>er» 

Tent  on  the  Beach WTiittirr 

ruder  the  Southern  Cross Ballon 

*he  Ama/.on  and  its  Tributaries C.  B.  Brown 

"story  of  Oregon B«irrows 

eand  Letters  of  Louisa  M.  .\lcott Agues  Strickland 
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SIXTH   GRADE. 

•Grandfather's  Chair Hawthorne 

Quentin  Durward Scott 

Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator Du  Challu 

Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam Mrs.  Brassey 

Franklin's  Autobiography 

■Child's  History  of  England Dickens 

Astoria Irving 

The  Story  of  Liberty Coffin 

Fairy  Land  of  Science Buckley 

Ethics  of  the  Dust Buskin 

J^icholas  Nickleby Dickens 

Walden    Thoreau 

Tales  of  a  Traveller Washington  Irving 

History  of  United  Slates Ridpath 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Homes  Without  Hands Rev.  J.  G.  Wood 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun Du  Chaillu 

The  Boy  Hunters 

Explorations  of  Livingston  and  Stanley ...,,......' 

Wood's  Illustrated  Natural  History ..^....o...^.»..,,'. 

Poems Long^fellaw 

Poems Whittier 

Poems ; ....,.^ .».. Bryant 

Lady  of  the  Lake w .:....:. .....Scott 

Mrs.  Solomon  Smith  Looking  On Pansy 

Wide  Awake  World Wetherell 

Boots  and  Saddles Elizabeth  Custer 

I'ncle  Tom's  Cabin Stowe 

Famous  Men  of  Science Sarah  K.  Bolton 

Captains  of  Industry Parton 

Girl's  Books  of  Famous  Queens Lydia  H.  Farmer 

Stories  of  the  Civil  War ^Ibert  F.  Blaisdell 

A  Man  Without  a  Country E.  E.  Hale 

Standish  of  Siandish .Jane  Austin 

Historic  Boys E.  S.  Brooks 

Life  of  Lincoln Noah  Brooks 

Story  of  Audubon Charlotte  Vonge 

The  Tanner  Boy  (Life  of  Grant) Bayard  Taylor 

Child's  History  of  England Dickens 

Crusade  of  the  Children  in  the  13th  Century E.  Z.  Gray 

Chivalric  Days  and  Youthful  Deeds E.  S.  Brooks 

Half  Hours  with  Early  Explorers T.  Frost 

Selections  from  Bayard  Taylor's  Library  of  Travel 

Glaucus,  or  Wonders  of  the  Sea  Shore Kingsley 

Stanley's  Travels  in  Africa 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind 
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An  American  Girl  Abroad Miss  A.  Trafton: 

Plucky  Boys I).  M.  Craix 

Peter  Parley's  Popular  Stories  (3  vols.) S.  G.  Goodrich 

Tramp  Trip  Through  Europe Meriweather 

Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains Bird 

Ten  Boys  of  Long  A jfo Andrews 

Young  Xiuirods  in  North  America Knox 

Humboldt's  Travels 

Boy  Travelers  in  South  America Knox 

Stories  of  the  Nations Putnam 

The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun : I)u  Chaillu 

Sinai  and  Palestine Dean  Stanley 

(3nent  Boys Keen 

Captain  Cook's  Voyages 

(treek  Heroes Kiugsley 

Abbott's  Histories  (entire  series) 

Hans  Brinker  Dodge 

Sketch  Book Irving 

Cooper's  Novels 

Evangeline Longfellow 

Prisoner  of  Chillon Byron 

KI(;HTH  GRADE. 

Life  and  Her  Children Arabella  Buckley 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why Charles  Kingsley 

Arthur  Bounicastle J.  G.  Holland 

The  Parents'  Assistant Maria  Edgeworth 

Charlotte  Vonge's  Histories 

Goldsmith's  Rome 

Goldsmith's  Greece 

Lang  Syne Mary  Stuart  Smith 

Ivanhoe,  or  the  Talisman Scott 

Scott's  Novels 

Ben  Hur Wallace 

Bits  of  Travel  Helen  Hunt  Jackson 

Conquest  of  Peru W.  H.  Prescott 

Conquest  of  Mexico W.  H.  Prescott 

Tale  of  Two  Cities Dickens 

The  Boy  King  Arthur Sidney  Lanier 

Little  Classics  (two  volumes) Edited  by  Rosit a  Johnson 

Tales  from  Shakespeare Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 

The  Pair  Picture Forrester 

X.  B. — Teachers  and  pupils  are  requested  to  revise  and    extend 
this  list. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 
We  are  pleased  to  notice  the  interest  which  is  manifested 
in  the  public  schools  by  the  managers  of  the  city  library.  The 
course  pursued  at  present  in  the  selection  of  books  for  this 
library  will  make  it  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  work. 
Teachers  should  become  familiar  with  the  volumes  which  may 
be  found  here,  and  should  endeavor  to  direct  pupils  to  those 
best  suited  to  their  general  reading.  Prior  to  vacation,  lists  of 
books  should  be  written  on  the  board,  and  the  attention  of 
pupils  called  to  a  profitable  way  in  which  leisure  time  may  be 
spent.  Precaution  in  this  respect  may  guard  the  minds  of 
children  against  vicious  literature. 

The  following  letter  is  self  explanatory.  The  encouraging 
words  contained  therein  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  patrons 
and  teachers.  The  lists  suggested  will  be  cheerfully  furnished, 
and  we  certainly  commend  the  plan  proposed  for  controlling  the 
drawing  of  books : 

Tacoma,  May  9,  1S93. 
J.  W.  Roberts^  City  SupeHntcndent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir — We  have  your  favor  of  late  date,  asking  to  what  extent 
and  by  what  methods  the  public  library  can  be  depended  on  to  supply 
general  reading  to  your  pupils. 

This  library,  to  the  extent  of  its  ability,  responded  last  year  to  sug- 
gestions made  in  the  annual  report  of  your  predecessor,  and  procured 
the  books  therein  named  as  having  been  selected  by  your  teachers,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  duplicating  the  same. 

We  cannot  at  present  promise  definitely  to  get  all  the  books  that 
might  be  required  for  your  supplementary  reading,  but  w^e  can  assure 
you  of  our  good  will  in  the  matter  and  will  try  to  meet  your  wants.  In 
pursuance  of  this,  and  also  in  view  of  your  request  for  suggestions,  we 
offer  the  following : 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  furnish  us  from  time  to  time 
lists  of  desirable  books. 

2.  A  special  card  will  be  furnished  to  each  pupil  proposing  to  be  a 
borrower,  the  card  to  be  endorsed  by  a  teacher.  This  card  will  restrict 
the  holder  to  the  use  of  the  books  approved  by  the  schools,  and  to 
change  of  books  not  oftener  than  twice  a  week. 

The  latter  provision  will  relieve  both  the  schools  and  the  library. 
In  common  with  all  teachers  of  the  young,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
distracting  effect  of  hurriedly  skimmed  literature.  Xo  book  is  worth 
reading  that  is  not  worth  perusing ;  and  the  restrictions  here  proposed 
are  only  fair  to  the  school  teachers  and  to  our  own  sense  of 
responsibility. 

In  conclnsion,  any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  offer  on  your  part 
will  receive  our  careful  attention. 

WALTKR  J.  THOMPSON. 
Wm.  Curtis  Taylor,  President  Public  Library. 

Librarian. 
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FIRE  DRILL. 

To  Principals  and  Teachers  : 

I.  Fire  drills  should  be  held  twice  a  month. 

II.  They  should  not  be  held  at  regular  times. 

III.  The  special  signal  for  fire  alarm  is  three  taps  of  gong  in  quick 
succession,  repeated  after  a  short  interval,  thus :  ■  ■  •  ■  ■  •  When 
pupils  are  to  take  their  books  and  clothing,  the  signal  is  four  strokes, 
repeated  as  before,  thus  :  ■  ■  •  ■      ■  ■ 

IV.  Teachers  should  dismiss  pupils  at  once,  and  always  in  the 
same  way,  on  hearing  the  signal. 

V.  Pupils  should  not  wait  to  put  on  clothing. 

VI.  They  should  be  urged  to  walk  quickly,  but  they  must  keep 
in  line  and  avoid  crowding. 

VII.  Teachers  and  large  pupils  should  be  stationed  at  the  foot  of 
stairways  and  other  important  positions,  to  raise  any  w^ho  may  fall. 
They  should  be  especially  trained  in  reaching  their  positions  with  great 
promptness. 

VIII.  It  is  advisable  to  confine  the  pupils  to  one  means  of  exit 
occasionally,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  contingency  of  having  the  others 
cut  off  by  fire, 

IX  Principals  should  sometimes  halt  the  pupils  in  the  midst  of  a 
fire  drill,  so  as  to  train  them  to  stop  instantaneously  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

X.  Squads  of  boys  should  be  drilled  to  manage  the  hose  reels  upon 
each  floor. 


SERIES  OF  BLANKS. 

Following  is  the  series  of  blanks  in  general  use  in  the  city  schools. 
Always  designate  all  needed  blanks  by  number : 

No.  I — Advancement  Blanks.  No.  15 — High  School  Report  Card, 

•*     2 — Assignment  Card.  "     16— Grammar  School    Report 

**    3 — Kxcuse  Blank.  Card. 

"    4 — Scholarship  Blank — Notice        **     17 — Primary     School    Report 

to  Parents.  Card. 

*'    5— Transfer  Card.  "     19 — Vaccination  Certificate. 

•'     6 — Books  for  Pupils  to  Read.  *'     20 — Suspension  Blank. 

**     7— Deportment  Card  — Notice        "    21— Honorable  Dismissal. 

to  Parents.  "     23— Janitor's  Blank — Invent*y 

"    S — Book    List    and     Material        •*     26 — Detention  Blank. 

Blank.  ••     29 — Bi-monthly  Allotment. 

"  10— Teachers'  Monthly  Report.         "     30 — Seating  Diagram. 
'*  II— Principal's     Report  —  To        •*    31— Temperature  Blank. 

Superintendent.  **    35— Rules    and     Regulations 

"  13 — Residence  Cards — Pupils.  Governing  Pupils. 

Note. — The  missing  numbers  of  this  series  are  used  only  in  the 
offices  of  the  Board  and  Superintendent. 


PART  II. 


Manual  of  Instruction, 


THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY, 


General  Suggestions  and  Directions. 


REVISED   APRIL    ist,    1893. 
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PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 


GRADE  I— FIRST  YEAR. 

B   CLASS. 

Pollard's  Speller  to  page  69. 
Pollard's  First  Reader  to  page  80. 

A   CLASS. 

Pollard's  First  Reader,  finished. 
New  Franklin  First  Reader,  finished. 
Pollard's  Speller  from  page  69  to  page  83. 

DIRECTIONS 

Reading — The  Synthetic  Sound  S3'stem :  Preparatory 
(C)  classes  take  preliminary  work  in  learning  sounds,  keys  and 
families.  *  Pupils  use  the  Synthetic  Speller  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  month.  Take  to  page  47,  omitting  exceptions. 
Pronounce  at  sight,  and  reproduce  from  dictation,  mark  and 
give  reason. 

Pupils  should  be  made  familiar  with  reasons  for  marking 
the  words.  Give  sentences  from  black-board,  as  soon  as 
pupils  have  acquired  a  sufficient  vocabulary. 

B  Class — The  Pollard  First  is  introduced  with  this  class. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  reproduction  from  dicta- 
tion. Pupils  should  be  taught  to  read  with  expression,  and  to 
this  end  all  new  words  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  their 
use  in  oral  and  printed  sentences.  The  principles  of  penman- 
ship should  be  taught  from  the  Cooley  Chart. 

A  Class — Review  reasons  for  marking,  and  continue  to 
learn  new  rules.  Give  occasional  lessons  in  sight  reading  by 
writing  on  board  short  stories,  composed  of  words  with  which 
pupils  are  familiar.  Do  not  hasten.  If  pupils  cannot  easily 
•complete  the  Pollard  in  time,  the  latter  part  of  some  of  the 
lessons  may  be  omitted. 
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The  exercises  of  A  classes  should  be  done  in  scHpL 

Numbers — B  class  :     Count  to  50,  add  and  subtract,  hy 
ones  and  by  twos,  to  and  from   15.     A  class:     Count,  read 
and  write  numbers  to  loo.     Add  and  subtract  to  and  from  20, 
by  ones,  twos  and  threes.     Use  objects  to  develop  the  idea  of 
number. 

Spelling — In  connection  with  Synthetic  method  of  read- 
ing. 

Writing— From  copies  on  board. 

A  classes  use  staff  ruled  paper  and  lead  pencils. 

Nature  Study — Plants ;  their  parts,  form,  size,  color,  ar- 
rangement, food.  The  purpose  of  such  lessons  is  to  develop 
the  perceptive  faculties  of  pupils,  and  to  lead  to  habits  of  at- 
tention and  observation. 

Lessons  on  Morals — Teachers  of  every  grade  should  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  through  reading  lessons 
and  incidents  in  and  about  the  school  to  inculcate  habits  of 
truthfulness,  politeness,  honesty,  obedience  and  to  secure  the 
use  of  chaste  and  pure  language. 

Memorize — Mottoes  and  short,  choice  selections.  Classes 
should  learn  **  America." 

Physiology,  or  Human  Body — The  Dun  ton  Outlines. 
*'  Calkins'  Primary  Object  Lessons,**  page  409  to  page  415. 

Physical  Culture  —See  special  syllabus. 

Vocal  Music — See  special  syllabus. 

Preparatory  C  classes  are  formed  only  during  the  first 
week  of  the  school  months  of  September  and  February. 

FORM    STUDY   AND    DRAWING. 

FIRST  HALF — FIRST   YEAR. 

Time — Forty  minutes  each  week. 

The  type  solids  are  the  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder.  Obser- 
vation study  of  each  solid  as  to  its  surfaces,  faces,  edges  and 
corners. 

Teach  the  names  and  terms  used  in  speaking  of  location, 
position,  direction,  form,  shape  and  arrangement. 

Model  in  clay  the  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder,  and  objects, 
based  on  these  solids. 

Make  from  paper  the  cube  and  cylinder. 
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IfiLW  with  sticks  right,  acute  and  obtuse  angles;  also 
squares,  oblongs  and  outlines  of  familiar  objects. 

Arrange  circular,  square  and  oblong  tablets  to  represent 
familiar  objects,  also  for  borders,  and  in  groups  as  repeats  in 
design. 

Fold  paper  to  get  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  lines, 
right,  acute  and  obtuse  angles. 

Fold  and  cut  paper  to  reproduce  the  tablet  arrangement. 

I^sons  in  drawing  what  the  pupils  see  and  make  should 

follow  each  exercise. 

Note.— How  to  Manage  the  Ci,ay  for  Modeling.— If  the  clay 
is  dry,  break  it  up  and  put  into  a  jar  with  enough  water  to  moisten  it. 
Let  ft  stand  twenty- four  hours,  take  it  out  and  work  it  over  on  a  board 
till  it  is  soft  and  ready  for  use.  It  must  never  be  sticky.  Mass  the  clay 
in  a  cubical  form  and  cut  with  a  wire.  After  use  the  clay  should  be 
returned  to  the  jar  and  a  little  water  added.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dry 
the  clay  between  the  lessons.  It  must  be  kept  pure.  Each  child  may 
be  given  his  small  cube  of  clay,  with  a  piece  of  brown  paper  larger  than 
his  slate. 

SECOND  HALF — FIRST  YEAR. 

The  type  solids  are  the  hemisphere,  square  and  right- 
angled  triangular  prism. 

Observation  study  of  each  solid  as  to  its  surface,  faces, 
edges  and  corners. 

The  modeling  in  clay  of  these  solids,  the  making  from 
paper,  the  stick  and  tablet  laying  and  the  drawing  will  be 
taken  according  to  the  general  plan  outlined  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year. 

GRADE  II— SECOND  YEAR. 

B   CLASS. 

Pollard's  Second  Reader  to  page  i66. 
Pollard's  Speller  reviewed  and  finished. 
Copy  Book  No.  2,  Grammar  School  Course. 

A   CLASS. 

Pollard's  Second  from  page  166  finished. 
New  Franklin's  Second  Reader  finished. 
Pollard's  Speller  in  hands  of  teacher  only. 
Copy  Book  No.  2,  Grammar  School  Course. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Reading — Both  Second  Readers  should  be  finished  and 
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reviewed  during  the  year.  Give  special  attention  to  dictation 
work.     Oral  spelling  should  be  introduced  moderately. 

Give  attention  to  emphasis  and  inflection.  Pupils  should 
read  well,  not  from  imitation,  but  from  a  clear  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  subject. 

The  pronounciation  and  meaning  of  all  new  words  in  a 
passage  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  an  attempt  is 
made  to  read  it.  Follow  the  Pollard  Manual  and  the  Inter- 
national Dictionary  in  the  diacritical  marking. 

Supplementary  Reading — Monroe's  First,  Stickney's  First, 
Easy  Lines,  Seaside  and  Wayside  No.  i,  The  World  and  Its 
People  No.  i»  Woods'  First  Natural  History  Reader. 

Teachers  should  not  require  pupils  to  read  supplementary 
lessons  before  drilling  upon  any  new  words  which  they  may 
contain.  Let  the  pronounciation  and  meaning  of  such  words 
be  thoroughly  mastered.  Their  intelligent  use  in  sentences  of 
the  pupil's  formation  will  avoid  hesitancy  in  comprehending 
the  thought  expressed. 

Spelling— Copy  paragraphs  of  reading  lessons;  dictation 
of  words  and  sentences  from  the  Reader. 

Numbers — Write  and  read  numbers  to  ijo.  Add  and 
subtract  to  and  from  20,  by  ones,  twos,  threes,  fours  and  fives. 
Dictate  mental  exercises. 

Drawing — The  type  solids  are  the  ellipsoid,  ovoid  and 
equilateral  triangular  prism. 

Observation  study  of  the  forms  of  the  ellipsoid  and  ovoid 
compared  with  the  form  of  the  sphere,  of  the  equilateral 
triangular  prism  compared  with  the  right-angled  triangular 
prism  and  the  square  prism.  Model  in  clay  the  ellipsoid, 
ovoid  and  triangular  prism  and  familiar  objects  based  on 
these  solids. 

Make  from  paper  the  triangular  prism. 

Arrange  tablets  for  pictures  and  designs,  adding  the 
ellipse,  oval  and  equilateral  triangle  to  the  tablets  used  in  the 
First  Grade. 

Fold  paper  to  teach  diameters,  diagonals,  bisecting,  tri- 
secting and  quadrisecting. 

With  the  solids,  tablets  and  paper  teach  proportion  and 
symmetry. 
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Drawing  is  to  follow  each  development  lesson. 

A   CLASS. 

1.  Counting  objects  to  i,ooo. 

2.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  i,ooo. 

3.  The  number  of  page  to  be  given  in  connection  with 
reading  lesson. 

4.  The  Roman  numerals  at  the  head  of  lesson. 

5.  Multiplication  table  to  and  including  the  3*s. 

Add  and  subtract  to  and  from  30  by  twos,  threes,  fours 
and  fives.  Adding  single  columns  of  numbers,  the  sum  not 
to  exceed  40. 

Subtraction — Each  figure  of  minuend  larger  than  the  cor- 
responding figure  in  the  subtrahend. 

Multiplication — The  multiplier  not  to  exceed  3. 

Division — The  divisor  not  to  exceed  3. 

Refkrences — Mac  Vicar's  Manual,  Appletou's  Numbers  lUus" 
trated.  Harper's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Wentworth  and  Reid's  Number 
Lessons. 

Geography — The  Geography  work  shall  be  introduced 
and  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  supplementary  reading. 
Use  the  '*  World  and  its  People,"  No.  i. 

Nature  Study — Continue  the  work  of  the  first  year,  with 
new  plant  forms.  Conversational  lessons  about  domestic 
animals,  birds,  common  insects,  etc. 

Physiology — Calkins'  Primary  Object  Lessons,  page  415 
to  page  437. 

Manners  and  Morals — Conduct  of  pupils  on  the  way  to 
and  from  school.     See  Grade  I. 

Physical  Culture  and  Music — Special  course. 

Drawing — The  type  solids  are  the  cone,  square,  pyramid 
and  vase  form. 

Observation  study  of  each  solid  as  to  its  surface,  faces  and 
edge,  comparing  of  cone  and  square  pyramid,  of  square  pyra- 
mid and  square  prism. 

Model  in  clay  the  cone,  square,  pyramid,  vase  form  and 
similar  familiar  objects. 

Make  from  paper  the  cone,  square,  pyramids,  and  objects 
based  upon  these  solids. 

Review  of  all  preceding  work. 
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GRADE  III— THIRD  YEAR. 

B   CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Third  Reader,  to  page  148. 

Harper's  Copy  Book  No.  3.  Grammar  School  course. 

Language — Hyde's  Lessons,  First  Book,  pages  1 1-36. 

A   CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Third  Reader,  page  148  to  close. 
Spelling — Modern,  pages  9-26.     Spelling  Blank,  No.  i. 
Copy  Book,  No.  3,  Grammar  School  course. 
Language — Hyde's  Lessons,  First  Book,  pages  36-56. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Reader — Third  Reader  finished  and  reviewed.  Give  ex- 
ercises in  articulation  and  emphasis  as  indicated  in  the  preface. 
Teach  the  punctuation  marks.     See  page  16,  of  Reader. 

Supplementary  Reading — *'Cats  and  Dogs."  Stickney'a 
Second.  Sea  Side  and  Way  Side,  No.  2.  Stories  of  American 
History.  Grandfather's  Stories.  The  World  and  People,  No. 
2.  The  Picturesque  Geographical  Reader,  First  Book.  Scud- 
der*s  Fables  and  Folk  Stories.  Familiar  Animals  and  their 
Wild  Kindred.     Wood's  Second  Natural  History  Reader. 

Silent  reading  should  occassionally  be  called  for,  the  pu- 
pils giving  in  their  own  language  the  thought  expressed. 
Teachers  should  read  critically  the  Preface  of  Fables  and  Folk 
Stories. 

Writing — Frequent  exercises  on  practice  paper  should  be 
given  to  secure  freedom  of  movement.     Spencerian  pen  No.  i. 

Spelling — Copy  portions  of  reading  lesson.  Dictation  of 
short  paragraphs  from  Reader.  Oral  and  written  spelling  of 
words  in  Reader.     Special  syllabus. 

1.  The  combinations  and  separations  to  100. 

2.  Writing  and  reading  numbers  to  100,000. 

3.  The  multiplication  table  mastered. 

4.  Addition  of  numbers,  the  sum  of  any  column  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60. 

5.  Subtraction. 

6.  Multiplication — No  multiplier  to  exceed  three  figures* 
and  multiplicand  six  places. 

7.  Division — short. 
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Take  the  work  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  as  i, 
2,  3,  etc.  To  be  taken  when  the  A  class  has  the  time  and  re- 
quisite strength. 

8.  Find  the  )^,  ^,  Vi,  1-5.  ,^^  of  anything. 

9.  Also  to  find  the  ^3,  %,  2-5,  4-5  of  anything. 

The  teacher  will  observe  that  the  process  is  simply  to  di- 
vide by  3  and  multiply  by  2,  etc.,  and  the  idea  of  a  fraction  is 
not  essential  to  the  process. 

10.  Solution  and  explanation  of  concrete  problems  of  four 
fundamental  operations  within  the  limits  of  the  grade.  No 
number  to  contain  more  than  seven  orders. 

11.  The  tables  of  time,  dry,  liquid,  avoirdupois  and  Troy. 
Use  also  score,  dozen,  etc. 

Pounds  of  flour  in  barrel,  sack. 

Pounds  in  a  bushel  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc. 

12.  Use  tables  in  showing  units  of  one  denomination  to 
those  of  a  higher  or  lower.  [Use  term  ** change."  No 
technicalities  or  rules.] 

Mental  Arithmetic — Problems  containing  but  one  process 
or  element. 

Base  problems  upon  subjects  given  under  Numbers ;  as 
numbers  4,  5,  6  and  7,  also  12  and  13. 

References — Wentworth  and  Reed's  Primary  Arithmetic, 
MacVicar's  Manual,  White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Numbers,  Apple- 
ton's  Numbers  Applied,  Harper's  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Geography— I.  The  Reading :  The  World  and  Its  Peo- 
ple, Nos.  2  and  3.  The  Picturesque  Geographical  Reader, 
Books  I  and  II. 

II.  Local  Geography. 

(i)  Locate  by  pointing  and  by  points  of  the  compass  the 
following:  The  Central  School,  Emerson  School,  Lincoln 
School,  Longfellow  School,  Hawthorne  School,  Bryant  School, 
Lowell  School,  Mount  Tacoma,  Puyallup  River,  Tacoma 
Hotel,  Tacoma  Theater,  and  other  prominent  buildings.  Lo- 
cate same  by  street.  Tell  also  how  to  reach  the  same  from 
any  part  of  the  city. 

(2)  Tacoma,  Pierce  County,  Washington ;  Railroad  Geo- 
graphy and  routes  of  travel  to  Seattle,  Victoria,  Portland,  San 
Frandsco,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.     The  above  should  be 
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given  merely  as  exercises  for  variety.  Pupils  in  this  grade 
must  have  the  support  of  some  general  notions  of  geography, 
in  order  that  they  may  intelligently  pursue  the  course  of  read- 
ing. Example:  The  globe,  the  land  and  water  forms,  the 
races  of  mankind,  climate,  occupations  of  men,  the  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  and  leading  types  of  each, 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  the  waters,  the  shops,  etc.  But 
these  must  be  amplified  and  developed  as  they  come  up  in  the 
supplementary  reading  and  as  part  of  that  branch,  and  shall 
not  be  imposed  as  separate  tasks  and  as  abstract  or  detached 
definitions. 

Morals  and  Manners — Same  as  in  First  grade.  Insist 
upon  neatness  in  work  as  well  as  in  person.  Require  polite- 
ness to  teachers  and  classmates.  Teachers  should  read  to 
pupils  selections  from  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners. 

Physiology — Teachers  should  read  Pathfinder  No.  i  to 
pupils,  questioning  the  class  as  to  what  was  read  and  the 
significance  of  the  same. 

Nature  Study — Continue  plant  lessons.  Lessons  to 
recognize  and  name  some  of  the  common  minerals.  Let  the 
pupils  bring  in  specimens. 

Spelling  Blank  No.  i  is  used  in  this  grade. 

Drawing — Under  special  supervision.     Prang  No,  2. 

Time — One  hour  each  week. 

Physical  Culture — Ling  system. 

Vocal  Music — Whiting's  First  Reader. 

Physical  Culture  and  Music  are  under  special  supervision. 


GRADE  IV— FOURTH  YEAR. 

B   CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Fourth  Reader,  to  page  118. 

Modern  Speller,  pages  27-35. 

Harper's  (G.  S.)  Copy  Book,  No.  3. 

Language — Hyde's  Lessons,  First  Book,  pages  57-87. 

Geography — Harper's  Introductory,  Lesson  XXIV.,  page 


38. 


Arithmetic — Wentworth's  Grammar  School,  pages  1-46. 
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A  CtASS. 

New  Franklin  Fourth  Reader,  pages  118-204. 
Modern  Speller,  pages  36-47. 
Harper's  G.  S.)  Copy  Book,  No.  3. 
Language — Hyde's  Lesson,  First  Book,  pages  87-113. 
Geography — Harper's  Introductory,  pages  38-75. 
Arithmetic — Grammar  School,  pages  46-73  ;  also  pages  81, 
82,  85,  87,  88.     Brook's  Mental,  to  page  46. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Reading — Teachers  should  note  carefully  the  suggestions 
given  in  preface.  Rate,  pitch,  articulation  and  emphasis 
require  constant  attention.  Insist  upon  correct  positions,  but 
in  general  do  not  require  entire  class  to  remain  standing 
during  the  reading  lesson.  See  general  directions,  page  38  of 
Reader. 

At  least  one  poem  or  choice  prose  selection  should  be 
learned  bi-monthly.  Pupils  should  reproduce  in  their  own 
language  the  thoughts  expressed  in  lessons  read. 

Supplementary  Reading — Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur, 
Stickney's  Third,  Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  Stories  of  Heroic 
Deeds,  Stories  of  Our  Country,  The  World  and  its  People,  No. 
3 ;  Scribner's  Geographical  Reader,  King's  Picturesque  Geo- 
graphical Reader,  No.  2  ;  Scudder's  Fable  and  Folk  Stories ; 
Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land  and  Air;  Wood's  Third 
Natural  History  Reader. 

Nature  Study — The  supplementary  Reading  of  this  grade 
is  suggestive.  Observations  concerning  snail,  clam  and 
oyster.     Continue  the  botany  and  mineral  investigations. 

Writing — Practice  exercises  should  precede  the  work  in 
copy  book.  Drill  on  principles  used  in  the  formation  of 
letters.  Teach  proper  spacing  as  to  height ;  distance  between 
letters ;  between  words. 

Spelling — Dictation  exercises  from  regular  and  supple- 
mentary readers,  vSpecial  lessons,  consisting  of  words  taken 
from  the  geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic  lessons,  should 
be  given.     Oral  spelling  should  not  be  neglected. 

Spellling  Blank  No.  i  is  used  in  this  grade.  The  spelling 
book  is  introduced  in  A  4th  class. 
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Geography — Outline  maps  of  North  America  and  United 
States.     Use  Heath's  Progressive  Outlines. 

Mental  Arithmetic — Brook's  Normal  Mental  to  page  46. 
Oral  exercises  should  prepare  the  way  for  a  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  the  written  work. 

References—Mac  Vicar's  Manual,   White's  Oral  Lessons. 

Physical  Culture — Ling  order  of  exercises. 

Music — Whiting's  Second  Reader. 

Physiology- -Pathfinder  No.  2. 

Morals  and  Manners — Instruction  on  self  control,  forgive- 
ness, evil  speaking,  profanity,  gratitude,  by  means  of  anec- 
dotes, appropriate  memory  gems  and  maxims. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


GRADE  V— FIFTH  YEAR. 

B   CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Fourth  Reader,  pages  205-278. 

Modern  Speller,  pages  48-59. 

Writing  Speller,  Blank  No.  2. 

Harper's  Grammar  School  Copy  Book,  No.  4. 

Geography — Harper's    Introductory,    Appendix  ;     pages 

75-85. 

Wentworth's  (G.  S.)  Arithmetic,  pages  76-116. 
Brooks'  Mental  Arithmetic;  subject,  Fractions, 
Language — Hyde  I.  finished  and  reviewed. 

A   CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Reader,   from  page  279  to  close,  with   a 
review. 

Modern  Speller,  pages  60-69. 

Writing  Speller  No.  2. 

Harper's  Grammar  School  Copy  Book,  No.  4. 

Language — Knox.  II.,  pages  1-70. 

Geography — Harper's  finished. 

Wentworth's  (G.  S.)  Arithmetic,  pages  1 16-155. 

Brooks'  Mental  Arithmetic,  Fractions. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Reading — Fourth  Reader  finished.    The  same  suggestions 
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made  for  previous  grades  should  apply  here.  A  mastery  of 
new  words,  a  clear  grasp  of  the  thought,  and  a  correct  vocal 
■expression  of  the  feeling  and  thought,  are  features  which 
should  be  secured. 

Supplementary  Reading — Wings  and  Fins,  Stories  of  Our 
Country,  Stories  of  Other  I^ands,  Boston  Tea  Party,  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans.  Scribner's  Geographical  Reader,  Wood's  Fourth 
Natural  History  Reader,  Information  Reader,  No.  i . 

Nature  Study — Further  study  of  animals.  Stuflfed  speci- 
mens of  birds,  etc.,  might  be  brought  to  the  school  by  pupils. 
Corals  and  other  marine  forms  might  profitably  be  presented. 

Spelling — Lessons  should  be  taken  from  all  the  studies 
pursued  by  pupil.  Give  considerable  practice  in  the  spelling 
of  words  pronounced  alike  but  differing  in  orthography  and 
meaning. 

Writing — Practice  in  free  movement  of  arm,  wrist  and 
fingers,  in  order  to  secure  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  execution. 

Test  specimens  should  be  taken  every  two  weeks  in  order 
to  show  the  progress  made  during  the  term. 

GEOC.RAPHY  -TWELVE  WEEKS. 

1.  Washington. — i.  Progressive  outline  map  of  the  State,  adding 
new  features  slowly. 

2.  Position — Latitude  and  longitude  in  a  general  way. 

3.  Boundaries — Natural  and  artificial. 

4.  Extent — Greatest  length,  greatest  width,  area  in  square  miles  ; 
•compare  size  with  the  state  or  country  the  pupil  formerly  lived  in. 

5.  Surface— Eastern  and  Western  Washington  compared.  The 
Puget  Sound  Basin,  Valley  of  Columbia,  the  Cascade  Range,  the 
Peninsula  and  Islands,  Mount  Tacoma,  Mount  St.  Helens,  Mount 
Adams,  Mount  Baker. 

6.  Rivers — The  Columbia,  Cowlitz,  Yakima,  Spokane,  Puyallup, 
Skagit,  Chehalis. 

7.  Puget  Sound,  Gray's  Harbor,  Straits  of  Fuca,  Georgian  Bay. 

8.  Lakes — American.  Washington,  Medical  and  Chelan. 

9.  Climate — The  climate  of  Eastern  and  Western  portions,  re- 
spectively ;  climate  compared  with  Atlantic  and  interior  States  directly 
east ;  temperature  explained,  average  temperature  ;  rainfall. 

ID.  Cities — Locate  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Olympia,  Port  Townsend, 
Whatcom,  Spokane,  Walla  Walla,  Ellensburgh.  Yakima. 

11.  Locate  the  following  curiosities  and  places  of  resort:  Chau- 
tauqua, Hot  Springs,  Medical  Lake. 

12.  Productions — Of  the  soil:  Grains,  Grasses,  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Hops,  Lumber.   The  waters  :  Fresh  and  salt  water  food  Fishes.  Oysters, 
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Clams,  etc.  Animal :  Dairy,  Meat,  Hides,  Wool.  Mineral  :  Coal. 
Stone,  Iron,  Silver,  Gold,  Copper.  Clay.  Manufactured :  Cloths,  if 
any,  Lumber,  Furniture,  Machinery,  Brick,  Tile.  Shipping :  (a)  by 
rail,  (b)  by  vessel  :  Tea,  from  China  and  Japan  ;  Iron,  by  rail  from  the 
East,  by  ship  from  England  ;  Wheat,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  Havre  ; 
Lumber,  to  Australia,  to  South  America,  to  California,  to  China,  to- 
Liverpool  ;  the  Alaska  trade. 

13.  The  railroad  systems  of  the  state. 

14.  Occupations  of  the  People — Lumbering,  mining,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  fishing,  manufacture,  commerce. 

15.  Public  Institutions — Where  located,  the  purpose  of  each  : 
University,  Insane  Asylum,  the  Penitentiaries,  vSchool  for  Defective 
Youth. 

II.  Finish  Book. 

General  outline  of  the.  study  of  the  geography.  King's 
**  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography,*' 

Arithmetic — Supplement  the  work  given  in  the  assign- 
ment by  additional  practical  examples  involving  store  and 
market  transactions.  Require  accurate  statements  in  the 
analysis  of  problems. 

Physiology — Pathfinder  No.  2,  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 

Manners  and  Morals — Civil  duties,  including  love  of 
country,  obedience  to  law,  fidelity  to  official  trusts,  and  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  deemed  important. 

Vocal  Music — Book  No.  3. 

Physical  Culture — Special  course. 

Drawing — Book  No.  4.     Time,  one  hour  each  week. 


GRADE   VI— SIXTH   YEAR. 

B   CLASS. 

Reading — Eggleston's  United  States  History,  1-197* 

Modern  Speller,  pages  70-82, 

Writing  Speller,  Blank  No.  2. 

Harper's  Grammar  School  Copy  Book,  No.  5. 

Geography — Complete,  i  -5 1 . 

Arithmetic — Pages  155-202,  omitting  sections  189-196. 

Mental  Arithmetic — Section  4, 

Language — Knox  II.,  pages  70-137. 

A   CLASS. 

Reading — Eggleston's  United  States  History  finished. 
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Modern  Speller,  pages  83-95. 

WritiiiB  ^ller,  Blank  No.  2. 

Harper's  Copy  Book,  No.  5. 

Geography — Complete  to  |>a£e  87. 

Written  Arithmetic — Pages  203-224. 

Mental  Arithmetic — Section  VI,  pages  11 9- 125. 

Language — Knox  II.  pages  137-192. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Reading — The  history  and  supplementary  reading  of  this 
year  will  afford  invaluable  means  of  opening  the  avenues  to- 
wholesome  literature.  Give  frequent  exercises  in  silent  read- 
ing.    This  will  train  to  habits  of  thoughtfulness  in  study. 

Supplementary  Reading — Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  Claws 
and  Hoofs,  Stories  of  Olden  Times,  Stories  of  Other  Lands. 
Maria  Edgeworth's  Waste  Not.  Want  Not ;  Riverside  No.  44. 

Wood's  Fifth  Natural  History  Reader. 

Information  No.  2. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 

Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  New  Kngland  History. 

Spelling — Teach  the  use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Both 
oral  and  written  exercises  should  be  given. 

Geography — Let  the  work  in  geography  and  history  sup- 
plement each  other.  Do  not  give  too  much  attention  to  detail, 
but  let  the  general  features  of  the  subject  be  thoroughly 
learned. 

References — King's  Methods  and  Aids,  Macoun's  Histori- 
cal Geography  of  the  United  States. 

Arithmetic — The  order  of  development,  outlined  in  the 
syllabus  and  here  presented  should  be  followed. 

SYLLABI'S   OK   INSTRI'CTION. 

B  SIXTH  GRADlv— COMPOrXD  NUMBERS. 

I.  The  following  order  must  be  observed  :  ( i)  Dry,  (2)  Liquid,  (3) 
Avoirdupois,  (4)  Troy,  (5)  Apothecary.  (6)  Time,  (Miscellaneous,  (8) 
Linear,  (9)  Surface  and  Applications,  no)  Cubic  and  Applications,  (11) 
Angular,  {12)  Currency. 

II.  Reductions  Ascending  and  Descending,  using  the  well-known 
tables  of  Dry  and  Liquid,  should  engage  attention  not  less  than  one 
week,  prior  to  taking  next  table.  XoTK — By  this  time  pupils  should  be 
so  familiar  with  the yi?tfr<7/^rtf//V?;/.9  that  quick,  accurate  result?  should 
be  demanded. 
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III.    The  Four  Operations  and  Fractional  parts,  should  also  be  de- 
veloped under  Dry  and  Liquid,  after  Reduction.    This  should  also  take 
at  least  one  week  before  advancing  upon  another  table. 
Development — (i)  Dry  Table  learned.  (2)  Oral  reduction  Descend'g. 

(3)  Oral  reduct*n  Ascend'g.  (4)  Written  work  Descend'g. 
(5)  Writ'n  work  Ascend'g.  (6)  Liquid,  steps  1,  i.  3.  4,  5. 
(7)  Addition — Dry;  Liquid.  (8)  Subtraction — Dry;  Liquid. 
(9)  Mult'on — Dry;  Liquid.  (10)  Division — Dry;  Liquid. 
(11)  Frac.  Pts — Dry;  Liq'd.  (12)  Then  Av.  et.  seq.,  steps  i 

1 1  inclusive. 
Omit  21,  22,  23,  24,  page  168.     Page  169  must  compute^  not  intro- 
duce the  subject. 

Pages  162-164  omitted.  Do  not  omit  these  topics,  but  solve  many 
easy  examples  to  acquire  the  process,  rather  than  worry  through  a  few 
hard  ones  and  not  gain  anything.  Omit  also  all  examples  that  are  long 
«nd  complicated,  as  4,  5,  page  189,  et  al. 

A  SIXTH  GRADK— PERCENTAGE. 

I.  Review  Decimals  first,  at  least  two  weeks.     Thi^  is  imperaiive, 

II.  Drill  on  recognizing  and  writing  rate  per  cent.  Pages  203  and 
204  suggest  enough  work  for  two  weeks.  Expand  these  exercises.  Do 
not  take  "Ex.  130'*  until  pupils  can  convert  thus  :  Twenty-five  per 
cent,  is  25  %,  is  %,  is  25100,  is  i  %X25,  is  .01X25.  is  100  times  anything 
divided  by  .04.  One  form  of  value  must  be  changed  to  the  other 
automatically.    Revieiv  this  every  day  of  the  term, 

III.  Teachers  should  take  class  through  (i)  P.  and  L.,  (2]  Commis- 
sion, (3)  Insurance,  (4)  Taxes,  (5)  Duties,  thus:  (a)  Determine  what  is 
Base,  Rate,  Percentage,  in  each  instance  ;  (b)  Take  case  I  and  carry  it 
through  I,  2,  3,  4,  5  ;  then  other  cases  in  succession ;  (c)  Take  oral  de- 
velopment of  each  process ;  (d)  Take  easy  written  work  to  ground  pu- 
pils in  the  process  ;  (f )  Please  notice  that  you  supplement,  so  to  speak, 
the  book  before  you  take  the  book  ;  (e)  The  book  work,  pages  211-224. 
completes  the  course. 

IV.  Omit  such  as  14,  page  212,  and  14,  page  216,  on  account  of 
tedious  computations. 

Mental  Arithmetic  should  correspond  with  written. 

Nature  Study — Continue  and  extend  all  previous  lines  of 
work.  Teach  pupils  how  to  find  some  of  the  brighter  con- 
stellations. 

Morals  and  Manners — Lessons  on  habits,  politeness,  re- 
spect for  parents,  reverence  and  such  other  virtues  as  may- 
seem  important.  This  instruction  shouid  be  given  in  the  form 
x)f  illustrative  examples,  and  should  be  enforced  by  the  learn- 
ing of  appropriate  selections  of  prose  and  poetry. 

Vocal  Music — Book  No.  4. 
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Physical  Culture — Special  syllabus. 

Drawing — Books  5  and  6.     Time,  one  hour  each  week. 


GRADE  VII-  SEVENTH  YEAR. 

B   CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Reader,  to  page  216. 

Modern  Speller,  pages  96-109. 

Writing  Speller,  Blank  No.  3. 

Harper* s  Copy  Book,  No.  6. 

Geography — Complete,  88-121. 

Wentworth's  (G.  S.)  Arithmetic  reviewed,  and  pages  225- 

245. 

Brooks*  Mental  Arithmetic,  section  VI.,  pages  126-135. 
Language — Knox  II.,  pages  192-229. 

A   CLASS. 

New  Franklin  Fifth  Reader,  from  page  216  to  close. 

Modern  Speller,  pages  11 0-124. 

Writing  Speller,  Blank  No.  3. 

Copy  Book  No.  6. 

Geography — Complete,  from  page  122. 

Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  pages,  246-277. 

Brooks'  Mental  Arithmetic,  section  VII. 

Language — Knox  II.,  229-310. 

Reading— Special  attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  thought. 
Explain  the  common  figures  of  speech,  as  the  simile,  meta- 
phor, etc.  Regular  written  tests  in  thought  analysis ;  occa- 
sional selections  from  the  best  authors  of  prose  and  poetry. 
Silent  reading  to  be  a  regular  exercise,  followed  by  a  quiz  on 
the  thought  of  the  selection.  The  design  is  to  teach  pupils  to 
gather  the  thought  from  the  printed  page.  Strive  for  good 
vocal  qualities. 

Supplementary  Reading — Natural  History  Reader,  Adven- 
tures of  Ulysses,  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,  Hawthorne's 
Wonder  Book,  Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  Hills,  Ten  Great 
Events  in  History,  Warner's  A  Hunting  of  the  Deer. 

Spelling — Follow  carefully  the  special  features,  particu- 
larly the  word-building,  the  modifications  of  meaning  by  use- 
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of  suffixes  and  prefixes,  etc.     For  reference,   use  Kennedy's 
••What  Word's  Say.'' 

Arithmetic — Begin  the  work  of  the  year  by  a  review  of 
former  work  upon  the  essential  points  in  Fractions,  Compound 
Quantities  and  Percentage. 

Nature  Study — Review  and  continue  previous  lines  of 
work.  A  few  experiments  in  elementary  physics  might  be 
introduced  to  advantage. 

Vocal  Music— Reader  No,  5, 

Drawing — Books  Nos.  7  and  8.  Time,  one  hour  each 
week. 

Morals  and  Manners — Lessons  on  self-denial,  temperance, 
courage,  and  fidelity  to  official  trusts.  As  in  previous  grades, 
selections  intended  to  enoble  character  should  be  learned  by 
pupils- 


GRADE  VIII— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

M    CLASS. 

Reading— Sketch  Book. 

Modern  Speller,  pages  122-140. 

Writing  Speller,  No.  3. 

Harper's  Copy  Book,  No.  7. 

Geography — Complete  reviewed,  three  months. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth  CG.  S.j,  pages  287-292  ;  319-330. 

Language — Knox  II.,  review. 

United  States  History,  two  months. 

A   CLASS. 

Reading — Evangeline  or  Tales  of  Chivalry. 
Modern  Speller,  finished  and  reviewed. 
Writing  Speller,  No.  3. 
Civil  Government— Outlines. 
Arithmetic — Review  of  Book. 
Grammar — Welsh,  entire  book. 
United  States  History  finished. 

DIRKCTIONS. 

Reading  in  this  grade  is  to  be  largely  an  intellectual 
•exercise ;  drills  for  vocal  culture  and  the  vocal  qualities  of  good 
reading  should  not  be  neglected. 


Course  of  Study.  i2y 


Memorizing  classic  passages. 

Spelling — Spelling  book  finished  and  reviewed  ;  dictation 
of  selected  passages  from  the  reading. 

Arithmetic — Take  review  course  thoroughly,  giving  criti- 
cal attention  to  definitions,  terms,  rules,  etc.  The  philosophy 
underlying  all  processes  thoroughly  mastered.  On  review  take 
all  omitted  sections  and  problems.     Take  pages  296-318  last. 

Mental  Arithmetic — Applj'  analytic  treatment  to  all 
written  work.  Review  class  upon  book  as  far  as  Section  VIII., 
which  is  taken  in  High  School. 

Geography — Review  the  book. 

Civil  Government — Take  the  following  outlines:  (i) 
school,  (2)  city,  (3)  county,  (4)  state  governments. 

I.  The  School  Board — How  created  ?  The  members  and 
duties. 

II.  The  City  Government  : 
(i)  How  created. 

(2)  Difierence  between  a  city  and  a  town. 

(3)  Government  by  Mayor,  City  Council,  Police  Court. 
Powers  and  duties  of  each  ;  how  created.  The  departments — 
Police,  Board  of  Health,  Fire,  Board  of  Public  Works,  etc. 

III.  County  Government — County,  how  created. 

(i)  Legislative  Departments;  County  Commissioner ;  How 
many  ?    When  elected  ?     Duties? 

(2)  Executive — Auditor,  Treasurer,  Clerk  of  Courts, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Surveyor,  County  Attorney,  Re- 
corder ;  term  of  office,  duties  of  each. 

IV.  State  Government : 
(i)  State— How  created  ? 

(2)  Government — The  fundamental  law ;  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

(3)  Legislature — Representatives,  how  many  ?  Senators, 
how  many  ?  Number  based  on  what  ?  How  chosen  ?  Term 
of  service  ?     Salary  ?    Duties  and  powers  ? 

(4)  Judicial — Supreme  Court ;  Clerk  of  same. 

(5)  Executive— Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Land  Commissioner. 
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(6)  Appointive  Officers — Term  of  office;   compensation; 
powers  and  duties  of  each. 

(7)  The  State  Institutions — Location  and  purpose  of  each. 
If  there  is  time,  simple  outlines  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment may  also  be  given. 

Should  there  be  time  for  lessons  in  Nature  Study,  the 
directions  for  previous  grades  will  affi>rd  suggestions. 
Writing — (i)  The  Business  Copy  Book. 

(2)  Business  Correspondence. 

(3)  The  language  and  other  written  work. 
Drawing — Under  Supervisor  of  Drawing.     Special  work. 
Vocal  Music — Reader  No.  6. 

Physical  Culture — Special  Syllabus. 

Manners  and  Morals — Civil  duties,  love  of  country,  sense 
of  responsibility,  trust  worthiness,  the  nature  and  obligation  or 
an  oath,  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot,  the  true  dignity  of  labor. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK 


IN 


Language  and  Composition. 


SPECIAL  SYLLABUS  IN  LANGUAGE. 

(Same  as  last  year.) 

GRADES  I-V. 

Gknerai^ly. — Language  instruction  includes  (i)  Reading,  (2)  Writ- 
ing, (3)  Spelling,  (4)  Grammar,  and  (5)  Expression  or  Composition. 

Specifically. — In  school  circles  the  last  (5)  only;  is  pie^nt. 

Objects  OF  Language  Instruction. — (i)  Correctness,  (2)  fluency 

Correctness  consists  in  (i)  correct  pronunciation,  (2)  in  the  us6  of 
correct  words,  both  in  kind  and  construction,  (3)  correct  capitalization > 
(4)  correct  punctuation,  (5)  correct  spelling.  .'      . 

Fluency. — This  has  to  do  with  thought,  {i)  There  nfust  bethbujght 
to  express,  (2)  thoughts  must  be  clear  and  distinct,  (3)  the  expression 
must  be  direct,  simple,  free,  natural.     (Prince,  Adapted.) 

Objects. — (i)  Facility  in  written  and  oral  speech. 

(2)  A  gradually  broadening  insight  into  grammatical  re* 
lations.     (I)e  Garmo). 

The  plan  of  our  course  is  to  make  possible  generous  exercise  in  the 
former  without  involving  too  much  of  the  latter.  The  science  of 
language  is,  therefore,  taken  up  by  piecemeal. 

Note. — The  regular  grammatical  terms  are  to  be  taught  and  used 
after  they  have  been  explained  by  the  development  of  our  text  book. 
E.  G. — At  close  of  work  under  "Name  Words,"  substitute  noun  as  a 
shorter  designation. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

I.    Informal  Lessons — Pupils  should   be   taught   to  talk 
well ;  i.  e.,  freely,  in  pleasing  tones  and  correctly. 

1.  Pupils  should  ask  personally  for  what  they  want. 

2.  The  answers  to  questions  should  be  (u.sually)  complete 
sentences. 
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3.  Familiar  talks  about  games,  pets,  toys,  and  whatever 
interests  children. 

II.  General  Lessons. — Teach  without  rules  the  correct 
use  of  capitals : 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

2.  In  proper  names.  Pupil  must  write  his  own  name  cor- 
rectly. 

The  words  *'I"  and  *'0"— Correct  use  of  period  and 
interrogation  point  at  end  of  sentence. 

NoTK.— The  first  part  is  the  most  important.     Pupils  must  talk  be- 
fore they  can  write,  "Talk  M'ith  their  pencils." 

General  Aid — Calkins'  Object  Lessons,  39-50. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Capitals. — (a)  At  beginning  of  sentence. 

(b)  Proper  names  of  a  person. 

(c)  The  pupil's  own  name. 

(d)  Name  of  teacher. 

(e)  Other  persons'  names. 

2.  Names  of  places,  as  Tacoma,  Washington,  Seattle 
Portland,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco.    Extend  both  lines  of  work. 

3.  Words  *'I"  and  **  O." 

II.  Correct  use  of  period  and  question  mark  at  (i)  end 
of  sentence.  Use  of  period  in  (2)  abbreviations  of  proper 
names.     Correct  use  of  comma  in  dates  and  addresses. 

III.  How  to  write  pupil's  name  and  complete  address,  as 
No.  iioi  Yakima  Ave.,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

IV.  To  copy  short  paragraphs  from  the  reading  lesson  ; 
writing  of  short  sentences,  maxims,  etc.,  from  dictation. 

NoTK. — Bright's  Graded  Instruction  in  English,  and  Knox's  *'  How 
to  Speak  and  Write  Correctly,"  pages  12-30,  Teachers'  Edition,  are  the 
general  guides  in  language  work  for  First  and  Second  Grades. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

B  Class.— Chapters  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV.  of  Whitney's 
(Knox)  Elementary  Lessons  in  English.  Hyde's  Practical 
Lessons,  pages  11-36. 
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A  Class — Chapters  V.,  VI.,  VII.  and  Review  Elementary 
Lessons.     Hyde,  pages  36-56. 

Remark. — Take  orally  for  at  least  three  months,  then 
reviexv  the  work  with  book  in  hands  of  pupils. 

Composition. — I.  How  to  write  common  and  proper 
names. 

II.  Pupirs  name  and  residence. 

III.  Statements  :  Capitals  and  periods 

IV.  Begin  letter  writing.  All  letters  must  be  brief,  con- 
taining not  more  than  than  three  statements.  Use  slate,  also 
pen  and  ink.     Teach  how  to  fold,  direct  and  seal  a  letter. 

Note  i. — Paper  and  envelopes  supplied  for  practice  in  this  important 
branch  of  knowledge.  Each  pupil  should  send  to  office  of  Principal  at 
the  end  of  j-ear  a  letter  neatly  written  and  uncorrected  by  others. 

Note  2. — Teachers  in  Grade  III  will  find  helpful  suggestions  and 
valuable  work  in  Rright's  Manual  from  page  10  to  45  inclusive.  Long*s 
Exercises,  Part  i. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

B  Class. — Elementary  Lessons,  Chapters  VIII.,  IX.,  X., 
XI.     Hyde,  pages  57-87. 

A  Class. — Elementary  Lessons,  Chapters  XII.,  XIII., 
XIV.     Hyde,  pages  87-113. 

Note  —Teach  that  a  verb  is  a  word  that  asserts  action,  being,  or 
state  of  being.     Omit  pages  100-103. 

Composition. — I.  The  capitalization  and  punctuation 
developed  in  the  text  book. 

II.  To  copy  with  fidelity. 

III.  To  write  at  dictation. 

IV.  Description — Conversational. 

Form,  size,  color  and  parts  of  familiar  objects,  qualities  of 
same,  adapting  them  to  special  use. 

V.  Narration.  Reproductions  of  what  has  been  heard  or 
read. 

VI.  Meanings  and  uses  of  words.  Homonyms,  synon- 
yms, antonyms,  words  in  common  use.  (To  be  determined  at 
grade  meetings. ) 

VII.  Letter  writing  continued,  the  communications  to 
consist  of  several  distinct  statements. 
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Note. — The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  three  distinct 
lines  of  work : 

First — To  stimulate  the  power  to  think  ;  this  is  the  foun- 
dation of  language. 

Second — To  promote  the  proper  use  of  words,  including 
such  verbal  changes  as  express  time,  number,  relation,  etc. 

Third — To  develop  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  types  of 
sentences  into  which  speech  naturally  falls,  and  how  to  write 
these  forms  of  types  correctly. 

To  select  exercises  that  shall  develop  these  lines  at  first, 
independently,  and  later  to  combine  them  in  composition, 
requires  great  skill  and  knowledge. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

By  following  the  course  of  study  and  the  outlines  cited 
in  the  reference  books,  pupils  should  begin  this  grade  with 
quite  a  clear  knowledge  of  commou  and  proper  nouns«  of 
number,  of  the  possessive  case,  of  the  use  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  of  the  use  of  pronouns,  personal  and  relative.  They 
can  also  copy  with  precision  and  write  at  dictation,  and  write 
fairly  well  a  brief  letter. 

It  does  not  seem  wise  to  allow  pupils  in  the  previous 
grades  to  write  abstracts,  reproductions,  lengthy  letters  or  to 
attempt  any  prolonged  written  exercises. 

It  has  been  found  that  pupils  will  readily  fill  whole  pages 
of  legal  cap  or  note  books  or  fill  their  slates  with  matter  which 
their  tenacious  memories  afford. 

When  these  are  read  (and  with  the  reading  too  much  of 
this  work  stops)  they  seem  quite  remarkable. 

When  inspected  the  results  are  disappointing  in  the 
extreme.  So  intent  are  pupils  upon  reproducing  what  they 
remember,  that  the  plainest  rules  of  composition  are  violated 
without  mercy  or  distinction,  while  statements  are  loosely 
thrown  together  and  connected  by  "ands." 

Thus  these  errors  are  perpetuated  throughout  the  course, 
and  the  results  sought  are  defeated  by  the  means  employed. 

In  this  grade,  as  in  previous  grades,  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  that  oral  work  precedes  the  written.     Single  ideas,  then 
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CDmbinations ;  simple  sentences,  then  complex  and  compound 
sentences  ;  sentences,  then  paragraphs  ;  paragraphs,  then  com- 
position. 

Until  accuracy  in  the  mechanical  work  of  writing  is 
secured,  there  is  little  profit  in  allowing  pupils  to  write  glib 
reproductions  or  to  express  disconnected  thought. 

Class  B. — Finish  and  review  the  book. 

Class  A. — Composition  work  based  upon  the  text  and 
the  outlines  below. 

Composition. — I.     The  paragraph  may  now  be  developed. 

II.  The  phrase  and  subordinate  clause,  as  used  in  the 
mental  arithmetic  analysis. 

III.  Letter  Writing,  Allow  letters  of  from  50  to  200 
words.  Paper  and  envelopes  furnished  for  letters,  which 
should  be  sent  to  office  of  principal  for  inspection. 

IV.  Dictation  Exercises.  Note. — Dictation  exercises 
are  believed  to  be  very  productive  practice  in  use  of  capitals, 
punctuation,  spelling,  and  in  acquiring  correct  forms  of  ex- 
pression. Teachers  should  select  the  exercises  judiciously 
with  these  ends  in  view. 

Anecdotes,  descriptive  selections,  interesting  narratives,  or 
current  news  are  suitable  dictation  exercises. 

\^  Reproduction  and  descriptions,  based  upon  geography 
and  histor>'  work  ;  not  so  frequent  and  so  lengthy  that  the 
teacher  cannot  properly  inspect  and  criticise  the  work. 

VI.  To  write  bills,  receipts,  etc  ;  punctuation  ;  the  apos- 
trophe, quotation  marks,  comma  ;  the  letter  form. 

VII.  Meaning  and  uses  of  words  ;  homonyms,  synon- 
yms, antonyms,  suffixes,  prefixes,  words  in  common  use.  Use 
dictionary. 

References — Long's  Exercises  ;  Maxwell's  Lessons. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

Class  B. — Knox-Heath's  *' Parts  of  Speech  and  How  to 
Use  Them,''  to  page  137. 

Class  A. — Knox  No.  2,  to  page  192. 

Remark. — Up  to  this  point  the  work  has  been,  in  the 
main,  to  develop  vocabulary,  to  secure  the  correct  orthography 
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and  use  of  words,  to  apply  the  common  rules  of  capitalization 
and  punctuation,  and  to  establish  a  habit  of  good  expression. 
The  art  of  expression  has  been  the  principal  consideration. 
The  science  of  language  now  engages  attention.  Construction 
must  be  studied.  This  is  essential  to  thought  analysis  in 
reading.  Thought  must  be  studied,  in  no  small  degree, 
through  construction.  Pupils  must  now  acquire  correct  types 
of  grammatical  relations,  or  their  composition  work  will  lack 
the  necessary  guides. 

STRUCTURE. 

In  connection  with  regular  grade  work  the  sentence  should  be 
clearly  developed.  Welsh,  3-14 ;  Knox-Heath,  229-241 ;  Reed  and 
Kellogg,  13-16. 

I.     The  simple  Sentence. 

1.  Bare  Subject  and  bare  Predicate. 

2.  Modified  Subject  and  modified  Predicate. 

3.  Modified  modifiers  of  each,  adjective  and  adverbial. 

4.  Prepositional  phrase  modifiers. 

Treat  these  with  respect  to  (a)  Sentence  building. 

(b)  Composition. 

(c)  Analysis. 

(d)  The  Diagram. 

(e)  Parsing. 

Note  i. — The  sentences  given  in  Knox-Heath  are  not  intended  for 
the  diagram.     Select  only  such  as  apply. 

Note  2. — Remember,  this  work  does  not  supplant  the  grade  work  in 
Langiiage  or  Composition.  It  supplements  and  strengthens  the  grade 
work. 

Composition. — I.  The  written  work  of  this  grade  should 
be  based  mainly  upon  the  knowledge  of  persons,  places,  events 
and  the  facts  acquired  in  the  geography  or  history,  or  supple- 
mentary reading. 

The  teacher  should  place  suitable  outlines  upon  the  black- 
board, with  a  view  to  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 
composition.  These  and  similiar  subjects  are  suggested  by  the 
history  readings ; 

The  Northman,  The  Mound  Builders,  the  Story  of  Col- 
umbus, The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  The  First  Thanks- 
giving. William  Penn,  etc. 

To  be  effective  these  must  be  short  and  infrequent,  so 
errors  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  teacher  and  the  same  cor- 
rected by  pupils. 
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II.  Letter  Writing.  Give  critical  attention  to  conven- 
tionalities and  to  the  forms  of  business  and  social  correspond- 
ence. 

III.  Dictation.     See  Grade  V.  as  to  Dictation. 

IV.  What  Words  Say.  Exercises  in  the  meaning  and 
use  of  words  ;  homonyms,  synonyms,  antonyms,  suffixes,  pre- 
fixes, words  in  common  use  ;  defining,  use  of  dictionary. 

Caution — Avoid  set  phrases.  To  guard  against  this,  give 
exercises  to  pupils  in  expressing  the  same  idea  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Caution  II — To  develop  originality  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression is  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish.  Pupils  at  this  age 
should  be  kindly  and  skillfully  led  to  express  thoughts  of  their 
own.  Great  care  is  needful  that  reproduction  and  other  forms 
of  memory  work  do  not  suppress  all  efforts  toward  independ- 
ent thinking.  On  the  other  hand,  to  require  original  work 
when  pupils  can  not  think  with  much  breadth  and  independ- 
ence is  the  height  of  folly. 

NoTK. — Teachers  should  require  pupils  to  write  all  their  composi 
tion  exercises  neatly,  and  to  rewrite  them,  making  all  the  corrections 
themselves,  after  the  errors  have  been  indicated  by  proper  marks  by  the 
teacher. 

SEVENTH   GRADE. 
B  Class — Knox  No.  2,  to  page  229. 
A  Class — Knox  No.  2,  to  page  310. 

II.  Compound  Subject  and  Compound  Predicate. 

2.  Complements. 

3.  The  Partciple. 

4.  The  Infinitive. 

5.  Nouns  and  Pronouns  as  modifiers.  See  (a),  (b),  (c\  (d),  (e), 
Section  I,  Sixth  Orade. 

III.  The  Complex  Sentence.     Reed  and  Kellogg,  pages  74-82. 

1.  The  Adjective  Clause. 

2.  The  Adverb  Clause. 

3.  The  Noun  Clause.  See  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  vSection  I,  Sixth 
Grade. 

IV.  Compound  Sentences. 

N.  B. — Treat  Declarative,  Interrogative.  Imperative,  and  Exclama- 
tory Sentences  under  I,  II,  III,  IV^ 

In  thought  analysis  in  reading,  and  in  composition  apply  these 
types  of  sentences. 
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Careful  development ;  steady  advancement ;    every  step  vtust  lead 
from  the  art  of  bxprbssiox  to  the  science  of  language. 
Composition — I.     Letter  writing  same  as  Sixth  Grade. 

II.  Short  biographical  sketches  of  prominent  characters 
mentioned  in  United  States  History  :  Washington,  Franklin, 
Robert  Morris,  Benedict  Arnold,  Israel  Putnam,  and  other 
suitable  subjects. 

III.  Sentences  changed  by  substituting  one  tense  for  an- 
other :    also  change  the  mode  of  the  verb. 

IV.  Poetry  changed  to  prose,  taking  care  as  to  character 
of  selections  chosen  ;  descriptive  poems  are  best. 

V.  Change  figurative  to  literal  language  ;  use  of  figures 
in  composition. 

VI.  Meaning  and  use  of  words,  same  as  Sixth  Grade. 
References — Kennedy's  **\Vhat  Words  Say,"  Kellogg  and 

Reed's  **The  English  Language." 


EIGHTH   GRADE. 
B  Class — Knox  No.  2,  finished. 
A  Class — Welsh,  finished  and  reviewed. 
SYLLABUS. 

A — DEFINITIONS. 

I,  sentence;  2,  phrase ;  3,  clause,  (a)  dependent,  (b)  independent; 
4,  simple  sentence  ;  5,  complex  ;  6,  compound ;  7,  declarative ;  8,  in- 
terrogative;  9,  imperative;  10,  exclamatory;  11,  subject  of  sentence, 
(a^  modified,  (b)  compound  ;  12,  predicate  of  sentence,  (a)  modified,  (b) 
compound  ;  13,  analysis  of  sentence  ;  14,  diagram  of  sentence ;  15,  a 
verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  action,  being,  or  state  of  being  ;  16, 
modifiers. 

B — REVIEW  SENTENCE  HY  ELEMENTS. 

I.  Subject:     i,  noun  or  pronoun  ;  2,  compound  subject ;  3,  phrase 
4,  clause. 

II.  Predicate:     i,  simple;  2,  compound. 

III.  Complements:  1,  object  complement,  (a)  noun  or  pronoun* 
(b)  phrase,  (c)  class  ;  2,  attribute  complement,  (a)  noun  or  pronoun,  (b) 
adjective,  (c)  participle,  (d)  phrase,  (e)  clause ;  3,  objective  complement, 
(a)  adjective,  (b)  noun,  (c)  partciple,  (d)  phrase. 

IV.  Modifiers :  A  modifier  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  ;  or  a  word, 
phrase  or  clause  used  as  such,  is  an  adjectivs  modifier  and  may  be  :  i, 
an  adjective  ;  2,  a  noun  or  pronoun  ;  3,  a  phrase,  (a)  prepositional,  (h) 
participial,  (c)  infinitive  ;   4,  clause. 

A  modifier  of  a  verb,  adverb,  or  adjective,  or  of  a  word,  phrase  or 
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clause,  used  as  such,  is  an  adverbial  modifier  and  may  be  :   i,  an  adverb  ; 
3,  a  noun  ;  3,  a  phrase,  (a)  prepositional,  (b)  infinitive,  4,  a  clause. 

V.  Connectives  :     i,  conjunction;  2,  pronoun  ;  3,  adverb. 

VI.  Words  and  Phrases  used  Independently. 

Note. — The  review  of  the  sentence  should  include  :  i,  analysis  ;  2, 
<iiagramming ;  3,  parsing;  4.  sentence  building  ;  5,  expansion  of  words 
to  (a)  phrases,  (b)  clauses  ;  6,  contraction,  (a)  clauses,  (b)  phrases  to 
single  words;  7,  composition. 

Note  2.  A  single  word  is  an  element  of  the  first  class,  a  phrase  of 
the  second  class,  a  clause  of  the  third  class. 

C — CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS,    REGULAR. 

I.  Active  voice,  simple  form  (a) :  i,  present  tense;  2,  past  tense  »" 
3.  future  tense ;  4,  present  perfect  tense  ;  5,  past  perfect  tense ;  6,  fu- 
ture perfect  tense,  (b)  Subjunction  mood:  i,  present  tense;  2,  past 
tens«j ;  3,  present  perfect  tense  ;  4,  past  perfect  tense,  (c)  Imperative 
anood :  i,  present  tense,  (d)  Infinitive  mood :  i,  present  tense ;  2, 
present  perfect  tense,  (e)  Participial  mood  :  i,  present  tense;  2,  patt 
tense  ;  3,  past  perfect  tense. 

II.  Active  voice,  progressive  form. 

III.  The  verb  To  be. 

IV.  Passive  voice. 

V.  The  common  irregular  verbs,  as  I,  II,  IV. 

Note  i. — Follow  scheme  with  each  verb  and  test  by  synopses. 
Note  2. — Teach  only  transitive  verbs  have  voice. 
Note  3. — Change  many  sentences  from  active  to  passive  form  and 
the  reverse. 

Note  4  — Carefully  distinguish  between  past  participle  and  an  adjec- 
tive used  as  an  attribute  complement. 

Note  5. — Review  use  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation. 

Note  6. — Do  not  teach  dative  case. 

Note  7. — ^Teach  that  what  and  whoever  are  pronouns. 

Composition — I.  Letter  writing.  This  should  include 
letters  of  introduction,  notes  of  invitation,  business  letters  and 
business  papers. 

Note. — Pupils  in  this  grade  should  be  able  to  write  in  a  legible 
liand,  a  business  or  social  letter,  with  due  observance  of  the  proprieties 
involved,  in  good,  clear,  English  and  meritorious  in  composition. 

II.  Dictation  exercises  once  each  week. 

III.  Composition  writing,  using  as  themes,  facts,  inci- 
dents, persons,  places,  events  suggested  by  the  supplementarj- 
reading  and  other  branches  of  the  grade  work. 

IV.  The  simile,  metaphor,  personification,  allegory  and 
fable  taught. 
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V.  Reproduction,  paraphrasing,  development  and  original 
production. 

References — Crittenden's  Elements  of  English  Composi- 
tion, Conklin's  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Kellogg 
and  Reed's  The  English  Language,  Maxwell's  Advanced 
Lessons. 

To  establish  a  uniform  system  for  correcting  compositions, 
teachers  and  pupils  must  use  the  proof-reader's  signs. 

Accordingly,  the  following  is  copied  from  Crittenden's 
'  Elements  of  English  Composition. 

I.  Changing — If  a  point,  letter,  word  or  phrase  is  to  be 
changed  draw  a  mark  through  it,  and  write  the  correct  point, 
letter,  word  or  phrase  in  the  margin. 

IL  Omitting — If  a  point,  letter,  word  or  phrase  is  to  be 
omitted,  draw  a  line  through  it,  and  put  ^  (deUy  that  is  to. de- 
stroy )  in  the  margin. 

III.  Inserting — If  a  point,  letter,  word  or  phrase  is  to  be 
inserted,  put  a  caret,  a,  where  the  point,  letter,  word  or  phrase 
should  be,  and  write  in  the  margin  what  is  to  be  inserted. 

If  a  period  is  to  be  inserted,  place  it  in  the  margin  within 
a  circle  (.)\  if  quotation  marks  or  apostrophe,  place  them 
thus,  '•  I  '  I  ;  if  a  dash,  indicate  it  thus,  |  —  |  ;  if  a  hyphen, 
thus    I  -  I  . 

IV.  Capitalizing — If  a  small  letter  ought  to  be  written  as 
a  capital,  draw  three  lines  under  it,  and  write  cap,  in  the  mar- 
gin. If  a  capital  ought  to  be  written  as  a  small  letter,  draw  a 
slant  line  through  it,  and  write  in  the  margin  1.  c.  (the 
**  lower  case"  of  the  printers,  i.  e.,  the  "case"  where  small 
letters  are  kept,  which  is  below  the  capitals.) 

The  Paragraph — If  a  new  paragraph  is  to  to  be  indicated, 
put  a  at  the  first  word  of  the  new  paragraph  and  •^  in 

the  margin.  If  two  paragraphs  ought  to  be  put  into  one,  draw 
a  line  from  the  first  word  of  the  new  paragraph  to  the  last 
word  of  the  preceding,  and  write  **run  in  "  in  the  margin. 

If  a  paragraph  is  not  indented,  that  is,  not  begun  back  an 
inch  or  so  from  the  margin,  place  a  caret  where  the  indention 
ought  to  be,  and  place  a  quadrat,  in  the  margin. 

VI.  If  a  syllable  or  letter  of  a  word  ought  to  be  carried 
over  to  the  next  line,  enclose  the  syllable  in  brackets,  [  ], 
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place  a  caret  in  the  place  to  which  the  syllable  is  to  be  carried, 
and  write  **over**  in  the  margin. 

VII.  Transposing — If  a  word  or  phrase  is  to  be  trans- 
posed, draw  a  curved  line  between  them,  passing  above  one 
and  below  the  other,  and  write  tr.  (transpose)  in  the  margin. 

VIII.  Closing  up — If  parts  of  a  word  are  written  separ- 
ately, join  them  by  curves,  and  place  similar  curves  in  the 
margin. 

IX.  Query — If  the  correctness  of  a  word  or  statement  is 
questioned,  make  a  line  around  the  questioned  parts,  and  put 
an  interrogation  point  in  the  margin. 

In  grading  compositions  particular  reference  should  be 
made  to  these  three  points  : 

(i)  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thought  and  facts  expressed. 

(2)  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used. 

(3)  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  para- 
graphs, use  of  capitals  and  general  appearance. 

Slovenly,  illegible,  inaccurate  work  should  not  be  received 
by  the  teacher. 

All  manuscripts  should  be'  revised  by  pupils  after  the 
corrections  of  the  teacher  have  been  made. 

N.  B. — No  pupil  will  be  promoted  to  the  High  School 
whose  work  in  English  grammar  and  composition  is  weak  and 
defective. 
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FLAG    DAYS. 

February  12 — Birthday  of  Lincoln. 

February  22 — Birthday  of  Washington. 

April  19 — Battle  of  Lexington. 

April  27 — Birthday  of  Grant. 

April  30 — Inauguration  of  Washington. 

May  30 — Decoration  Day  (Half  Mast.) 

June  14 — Adoption  of  the  Flag  by  Congress. 

June  17—Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

September  22 — Emancipation  Proclamation. 

October  3 — ^Whitman's  Ride. 

October  12 — Columbus  Discovered  America. 

November  11 — Admission  Day. 

The  principals  of  the  various  buildings  will  see  that  these 
occasions  are"  appropriately  observed  by  suitable  instruction 
or  exercises  that  will  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
the  significance  of  these  anniversaries,  and  that  the  national 
flag  is  displayed,  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  such  days,  from  the 
flag  staff. 

Flags  will  also  be  displayed  on  the  following  days: 

(i)  The  opening  and  closing  days  of  each  term  (quarter) 
of  school. 

(2)  All  National  and  State  holidays. 

(3j  In  those  buildings  named  for  an  eminent  American, 
the  birthday  anniversary  should  be  observed  by  exercises  and 
by  display  of  the  flag. 

(4)  On  occasions  of  national  importance,  for  which  in- 
struction will  be  given. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


OS 

•< 

OS 

CLASSICAL. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

KNGLISH. 

MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING. 

s 

Latin. 
Algebra. 
I    Physiology. 
English.  3-5. 
Drawing,  2-5. 

Latin. 
Algebrfl. 
Physiology. 
English. 
Drawing,  2-5. 

Literature. 

Algebra. 

Physiology. 

English. 

.Drawing. 

ilud'l  Drawing, 

.Algebra. 

Physiology. 

Carpentry. 

English. 

as. 

Latin. 
Algebra. 
2    Civil  Gov' ment 
English. 
Drawing,  2-5. 

iCiesar. 
Higher  Arith. 

1  Gen.  History. 
, Botany,  3-5.' 
Drawing,  2-5. 

Cicsar 

Gen.  History. 

2  Algebra  Com. 
Botany,  3-5. 
Drawing,  2  5. 

Latin. 
Algebra. 
..  Civil  (iov'riient 
English. 
Drawing,  2-5. 

Caesar. 

Higher  Arith. 
Gen.  History. 
Botany,  3-5* 
Drawing,  25. 

Literature. 
Algebra. 
.Civil  Gov'ment 
English. 
Drawing,  2-5. 

|Ind'l  Drawing. 
Algebra. 
.'Civil  Gov'meut. 
Carpentry. 
English. 

J? 

Rhetoric. 
Higher  Arith. 
Gen.  History. 
Botany.  3  5. 
Drawing,  2-5. 

Wood-turning. 
Higher  Arith. 
Gen.  History. 
Botany,  35. 
Drawing. 

Citsar. 

Gen.  History. 
Algtbra  Com. 
Botany,  3-5, 
Drawing,  2-5. 

Rhetoric. 
Cren.  History. 
Algebra  Com. 
Botany,  3-5. 
Drawing.  2  5. 

Wood-turning. 
Gen.  History. 
Geometry. 
Botany,  3-5. 
Drawing. 

I 

Cicero. 
Physics. 
^German. 
Gen.  History. 

German. 
Physics. 
Geology. 
Gen.  History. 

Literature. 
Physics. 
Geology. 
Gen.  History. 

W'dw'k  Forg'g. 
Physics. 
Geology. 
Cieomelry. 

H 

2 

Cicero, 
fhysics. 
German. 
Geometry. 

German. 
Physics. 
Physic' 1  Geog. 
Geometry. 

Literature. 
Physics. 
Physic'l  Geog. 
Geometry. 

Literature. 

Chemistry. 

Oeometry. 

U.  S.  His.  3  mo 

Arith.  2  mo. 

Forging. 
Physics. 
Physic'l  Work. 
Geometry. 

I 

Vergil. 
Literature. 
German. 
Geometry. 

German. 
Literature. 
Chemistry. 
Geomelr>'. 

Machine  Work. 
Chemistry. 
Literature. 
.  r.  vS.  His.  3  mo, 
Arith.  2  mo. 

2 

Vergil. 
Literature. 
German. 
Geometry'. 

German. 
Literature. 
Geometry'. 
Chem.  I  mo. 

Trigonometry. 
Pol.  Economy. 
Geometry. 
Chem.  I  mo. 

Machine  \\  ork, 
P^nglish  Lit. 
Pol.  Economy. 
Trigonometry. 

Ment.  Sic.  3  mo.  Ment.  Sci.  3  mo.  Chem.  x  mo. 


*Physical  Geography,  Geology  and  Chemistry  may  he  substituted 
for  German,  or  Greek  niay  be  taken  when  the  demand  warrants  the 
formation  of  a  class.  Drawing  is  required  throughout  the  I^njjlish 
Manual  Training  Courses. 
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DRAWING. 

Object  drawing  from  familiar  objects  and  casts. 

Construction,  as  illustrated  in  working  drawings. 

Elements  of  ornament  and  principles  of  design. 

Geometric  drawing  last  half  of  ninth  year. 

Study  of  the  characteristics  of  various  classes,  such  as 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  Gothic. 
Renaissance,  Cinquecento,  Louis  Quatorze,  principles  and 
application  of  linear  perspective. 

Pen,  charcoal  and  water  colors  during  the  last  year. 

Shading  taught  througout  the  course. 

Examinations  will  be  given  on  the  lives  and  works  of 
prominent  artists. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSE    IN    COMPOSITION. 


NINTH   GRADE — FIRST   YKAR. 

Advanced  and  review  exercises  in  Capitalization,  Punctua- 
tion and  Letter  Writing. 

Study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language  and  6f  the 
elements  composing  the  language. 

Etymology  and  Word  Analysis. 

Study  Figures  of  Speech. 

Selection  and  classification  of  6gares  found  in  reading. 

Exercises  in  composing  figures.  Practice  through  the 
year  in  reproductive  composition,  taking  material  from  reading 
book. 

TENTH  GRADE — SECOND  YEAR. 

Study  of  Synonyms  ;  Reproduction  continued  ;  Selections 
of  Poems  read  to  be  paraphrased. 

Abstracts  of  Hawthorne's  Sketches;  Selections  from  the 
Poems  of  Whittier  and  Goldsmith,  and  from  books  assigned  for 
home  reading. 

Expansion  of  allusions  found  in  reading.  [See  also 
general  requirements  and  suggestions  for  Language  and  Com- 
position.] 
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ELEVENTH   GRADE— THIRD   YEAR. 

Work  in  outlining  selections  from  authors. 

Special  study  of  authors  as  to  style,  diction,  etc. 

Exercises  in  Biography  ;  Studies  in  Narration. 

Practice  in  narration  of  personal  experiences,  accounts  of 
historical  events.  Imaginative  work,  authors  read  to  betaken 
as  models. 

Descriptive  objects. 

TWELFTH   GRADE — FOURTH   YEAR. 

Description  continued — Places,  persons. 

Exercises  in  writing  on  characters  found  in  reading. 

Study  of  argumentative  discourse;  Analysis  of  speeches. 

Classes  of  testimony  considered.     Forms  of  reasoning. 

Exercises  in  discussions  and  debates  on  subjects  in  history 
lessons,  on  questions  of  the  day  and  on  .subjects  suggested  in 
reading. 

OUTLINE  OF  LITERATURE  COURSE. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Whittier :  Snow-bound  ;  The  Barefoot  Boy  ;  Maud 
Muller. 

Longfellow  :  Evangeline  ;  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Dickens  :  A  Christmas  Carol :  Other  Selections. 
Scott :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  The  Talisman. 

SUPPLEMENTARY, 

Franklin:  Poor  Richard^ s  Almanac  ;  Autobiography. 
Scott :  Ivanhoe  ;  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 
Dickens  :  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ;  David  Copperfield  :  Old 
Curiosity  Shop. 

Defoe :     Robinson  Crusoe. 
Hughes  :     Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 
Cooper  :     The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

SECOND   YEAR, 

Hawthorne  :  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  ;  Marble  Faun  ; 
Biographical  Stoiies. 

Addison  :     Sir  Roger  -de  Coverly, 
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Burns:  Cotter's  Saturday  Night;  Memorizing  •*Fora'' 
That  and  a*  That/' 

Goldsmith  :     The  Deserted  Village. 

Irving  :     Stratford  on  Avon  ;  Westminster  Abbey. 

Webster :  Bunker  Hill  Oration  ;  Oration  on  Adams  and 
Jefferson. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

SUPPI.EMENTARY. 

Goldsmith  :  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  The  Traveler ;  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Lamb  :  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Addison  :  Vision  of  Mirza. 

De  Quincey  :  Joan  of  Arc  ;  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater. 

Kingsley :  Hypatia  ;  Two  Years  Ago. 

Campbell :  Pleasures  of  Hope  ;  Hohenlinden  ;  Ye  Mar- 
iners of  England. 

Holland  :  Bitter-Sweet ;  Arthur  Bonicastle. 

THIRD    YKAR. 

Bryant :  Thanatopsis  ;  Death  of  the  Flowers ;  The  Snow 
Shower. 

Byron :  Prisoner  of  Chillon  ;  Selections  from  Childe 
Harold. 

Gray  :  Elegy  ;  Progress  of  Poesy. 

Macaulay  :  Essays  on  Byron,  Bacon,  Addison. 

Motley  :     Selections  from  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

Swift :     Gulliver's  Voyage  to  Lilliput. 

Thackeray  :     Henry  Esmond. 

Prescott :     Selections  from  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

Tennyson  :     In  Memoriam. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Moore  :     Lalla  Rookh. 

Holmes  :     Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

Poe  :     Raven  ;  Annabel  Lee. 

Parton  :     Life  of  Isaac  Newton. 

Taylor  :     Godfrey's  Fortunes  ;  vStory  of  Kenneth. 

Longfellow :     Keramos. 

Bulwer  :     Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
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Butler :     Hudibras. 

Plutarch's  Lives. 

Selections  from  Robert  Browning. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Bacon :  Selected  Essays. 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man ;  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Milton:  L' Allegro  ;  II  Penseroso. 

Dryden:  Alexander's  Feast. 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion  (Book  I.):  Ode  on  Mortality. 

Burke  :  Speech  on  American  Taxation. 

Emerson  :  Selected  Essays. 

Coleridge :  Ancient  Mariner. 

Chaucer  :  The  Knight's  Tale  ;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale. 

Spencer :  Fairie  Queen. 

Two  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Shelley  :  Ode  to  a  Skylark. 

Tennyson  :  Ulysses  ;  Locksley  Hall. 

Carlyle :  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship ;  Sartor  Resartus ; 
Essay  on  Burns. 

Boswell :  Life  of  Johnson. 

Cowper .  John  Gilpin  ;  On  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture 
Out  of  Norfolk. 

George  Eliot :  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Mrs.  Browning  :  Aurora  Leigh  ;  Casa  Guidi  Windows. 

Keats :  St.  Agnes'  Eve. 


HIGH   SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


Algebra Wentworth's  Shorter  Algebra 

Arithmetic Wentworth  and  Hill 

Arithmetic Brooks'  Mental 

Botanv Lessons  and  Manual,  Gray 

Book-Keeping Bryant  and  Stratton 

Civil  Government Andrews 

Cicero Allen  and  Greenough 

Chemistr>- Shepard 

Caesar Harper  and  Tolman 
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English  Grammar Welsh 

English  Composition Welsh 

General  History Myers 

Geometry Wentworth 

German  Grammar van  der  Smissen 

Greek  Grammar Goodwin 

Latin  Lessons Jones 

Latin  Grammar Harkuess 

Music  Reader Normal 

Physics O^agc 

Physiology Steele 

Physiology Baker 

Physical  Geography Eclectic 

Po'itical  Economy Laughlin 

Rhetoric Welsh 

Trigonometry Wentworth 

United  States  History Egi;leston 

Vergil Greenough 

Xenophon's  Anabasis Goodwin 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  High  School  is  organized  with  four  courses  of  study, 
three  of  which  lead  to  corresponding  courses  in  our  best  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  course  headed  Classical  may  be 
termed  Classical  or  Scientific,  according  as  Greek  or  German  is 
the  study  pursued,  but  whichever  of  these  languages  is  taken, 
the  student  of  this  course  will  find  it  easy  to  arrange  for 
graduation  from  any  of  the  literary  courses  of  the  college 
curriculum. 

The  division  into  four  courses  has  been  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  pupils,  and  not  because  of  extra  subjects  added,  as 
it  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  table  on  a  preceding 
page,  that  all  except  three  subjects  may  be  found  in  the  Classi- 
cal and  English  courses.  Any  of  the  courses  will  give 
excellent  mind  discipline ;  but  all  who  hope  to  enter  a  profes- 
sion or  to  continue  their  education  in  higher  institutions  of 
learning  are  strongly  advised  to  elect. a  language  course. 

The  High  School  has  six  literary  societies,  the  Irving, 
and  five  other  societies  formed  of  the  first  and  second 
year  students.     Meetings  are  held  weekly,  and  so  long  as  an 
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active  interest  is  taken  the  rhetorical  work  of  this  depart- 
ment will  be  done  largely  in  these  societies.  Recitations, 
essays  and  readings  must  be  examined  by  teachers  and  re- 
hearsed before  being  formally  presented.  All  interested  in  the 
school  are  cordially  invited  to  the  joint  meetings,  which  are 
held  twice  each  term. 

The  prescribed  work  in  drawing  and  physical  culture  are 
required  in  connection  with  all  courses.  The  benefits  arising 
from  these  requirements  are  considered  so  important  that  none 
but  an  excellent  reason  will  be  permitted  to  excuse  any  from 
them. 

After  a  student  has  once  entered  upon  a  course  of  study, 
he  cannot  discontinue  any  subject  belonging  to  it,  or  change 
to  another  course  without  first  consulting  the  Principal,  and 
obtaining  permission. 

The  standard  for  promotion  is  an  average  scholarship  of 
75  per  cent.,  and  not  less  than  70  per  cent,  in  any  one  subject. 
Those  who  complete  any  one  of  the  courses,  will  be  presented 
with  a  diploma  of  graduation. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School  must  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  upon  the  work  previously  done  by 
the  class  they  wish  to  enter.  Certificates  from  other  High 
Schools  may  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  examination.  Those 
who  do  not  design  completing  any  course,  may  be  admitted  to 
studies  upon  which  they  are  prepared  to  enter,  provided  not 
fewer  than  three  studies  are  selected. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 


The  chief  aim  of  Physical  Culture  should  be  the  prescrva* 
tion  of  health,  good  carriage  of  the  body,  symmetrical  develop- 
ment, graceful  movements  and  a  good,  well  developed  speaking 
voice. 

The  kinds  of  exercise  which  will  give  these  results  may 
be  grouped  in  the  following  manner  : 

I.  Relaxing  Exercises — Relieve  the  body  of  unnecessary 
tension  and  produce  a  freedom  of  the  joints,  thus  removing  one 
source  of  awkward  movements. 

II.  Energizing  Exercises — Train  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  to  act  in  rythmical,  harmonious  relations  to  one  another. 

III.  Exercises  for  Strength — Secure  organic  perfection  of 
the  body. 

IV.  Stretching  Exercises — Counteract  the  effect  of  the 
overuse  of  the  flexler  rather  than  that  of  the  extensioner 
muscles. 

V.  Vocal  Exercises : 

1.  Breathing — Strengthen  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
widen  and  deepen  the  chest,  and  give  control  of  the  breath. 

2.  Tone  Placing — Place  the  tone  well  forward  in  the 
mouth. 

3.  Articulation — Secure  a  clear  and  distinct  articulation. 

4.  Pronunciation — Correct  pronunciation  of  words  usually 
mispronounced. 

VI.  Exercises  inj  Expression — Cultivate  self-possession, 
self-control  takes  the  place  of  nervousness,  suppleness  of  stiff- 
ness, gracefulness  of  awkwardness,  and  natural  expression 
takes  the  place  of  artificial  repression. 

VII.  Corrective  Gymnastics — Remedy  bodily  defects. 

VIII.  Swedish    Gymnastics — Progress  from  the  simplest 
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to  the  more  complicated  ones  and  contain  free-standing  move- 
ments, and  exercises.  A  **  Progressive  Day's  Order"  con- 
tains the  following  movements : 

1.  Order  Movements — To  gain  general  attention  and 
muscular  control  and  to  correct  the  base  and  equilibrium. 

2.  Leg  Movements — To  take  the  blood  from  the  brain, 
and  relieve  its  congested  condition. 

3.  Strain-Bends — Backward  bendings  of  the  trunk,  ex- 
pand the  inferior  portion  of  the  chest,  straighten  the  dorsal 
part  of  the  spine,  and  cultivate  the  extensibility  of  the  su- 
perior region  of  the  abdomen. 

4.  Heave  Movements — Expand  the  superior  portion  of  the 
chest  and  strengthen  the  arms. 

5.  Balance  Movements — Lessen  the  heart  beat,  and  pro- 
duce good  and  graceful  balance. 

6.  Back  Movements — Correct  the  position  of  the  shoulder 
blades. 

7.  Abdominal  Movements — Strengthen  the  abdominal 
walls. 

8.  Alternate  Side  Movements — Strengthen  the  muscles 
around  the  waist,  and  effect  internal  organs. 

9.  Jumping — Improves  the  general  elasticity  of  the  body. 

10.  Slow  Leg  Movements — Lessen  the  action  of  the  heart. 

1 1 .  Respiratory  Movements — Brings  the  heart  to  normal 
activity. 

IX.  Exercises  with  light  gymnastic  apparatus. 

GENERAL   DIRECTIONS. 

I.  Time  Allowed—  Fifteen  minutes  each  day  at  a  regidar 
hour. 

II.  Windows  should  be  lowered  during  the  time  alloted  to 
gymnastic  work. 

III.  Arrange  the  class  with  the  shortest  in  front. 

IV.  Practical  applications  of  the  lesson  in  rising,  sitting, 
standing,  walking,  ascending  and  descending  steps  should  be 
insisted  upon  at  all  times. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  CITY  SCHOOi:;S. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

I.  Drill  on  fundamental  positions.  2.  Exercising  in  seats. 
3.  Relaxing  exercises.  4.  Swedish  drill.  5.  Gymnastic 
games  and  marching.  6.  Breathing  exercises.  7.  Stretching 
exercises.     8.  Corrective  exercises. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

I.  Fundamental  positions.  2.  Exercises  in  seats.  3.  Re- 
laxing exercises.  4.  Exercises  for  poise.  5.  Stretching  ex- 
ercises. 6.  Swedish  drill.  7.  Gymnastic  games  and  marching. 
8.  Breathing  exercises.     9.  Corrective  exercises. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

I.  Fundamental  positions.  2.  Exercises  in  seats.  3.  Re- 
laxing exercises.  4.  Exercises  for  poise.  5.  Walking  Exer- 
cises. 6.  Swedish  drill.  7.  Marching  with  fancy  step.  8. 
Breathing  exercises.  9.  Stretching  exercises.  10,  Bean  bags. 
II.  Corrective  exercises. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

I.  Review  the  work  of  previous  years.  2.  More  advanced 
work  in  :  (i.)  Relaxing  exercises;  (ii.)  Energizing  exercises  ; 
(iii.)  Rhythmical  exercises.  3.  March  with  fancy  steps.  4. 
Breathing  exercises.  5.  Stretching  exercises.  6.  Swedish 
drill.  7.  Bean  hags.  8.  Voice  work.  9.  Corrective  gym- 
nastic. 

FIFTH    YEAR. 

I.  Review  the  work  of  the  previous  years.  2.  Rhythmical 
gymnastics.  3.  Fancy  marching.  4.  Breathing  exercises. 
5.  Stretching  exercises.  6.  Voice  work.  7.  Swedish  drill. 
8.  Wands.     9.  Corrective  work. 

SIXTH   YEAR. 

I.  Advanced  rythmical  gymnastics.  2.  Voice  work.  3. 
Gesture  work.  4.  Attitudes.  5.  Fancy  marching.  6.  Swed- 
ish drill.  7.  Wands.  8.  Stretching  exercises.  9,  Corrective 
work.     10.  Breathing  exercises. 

SEVENTH   YEAR. 

I.  Rhythmical  gymnastics.     2.  Voice  work.     3.  Gesture 
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work  and  attitudes.  4.  Expression.  5.  Stretching  exercises. 
6.  Swedish  drill.  7.  Dumb-bells.  8.  Corrective  work.  9. 
Breathing  exercises. 

EIGHTH   YEAR. 

I.  Rhythmical  gymnastics.  2.  Voice  work.  3.  Gesture 
and  expression.  4.  Swedish  theory  talks.  5,  Swedish  drill, 
6.  Breathing  exercises.  7.  Stretching  exercises.  8.  Dumb- 
bells.    9.  Corrective  work. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

I.  Rhythmical  gymnastics.  2.  Voice  culture.  3.  Gesture 
work.  4.  Expression.  5.  Delsarte  theory.  6.  Special  Del- 
sarte  work.  7.  Swedish  theory.  8.  Advanced  Swedish  drill . 
9.  Corrective  gymnastics.  10.  Military  marching.  11.  Ex- 
ercises with  (i.)  Wands  ;  (ii.)  Dumb-bells ;  (iii.)  Clubs  ;  (iv.) 
Bar-bells  ;  (v.)  Hoops;  (vi.)  Fencing  ;  (vii.)  Poles;  (viii.) 
Rings. 

A  special  manual  in  course  of  preparation  for  teachers. 


PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

AND 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  MUSIC. 


I.  Maxim — **  Teach  the  thing  before  the  sign  of  the 
thing,  and  one  thing  at  a  time." 

II.  In  order  to  sing  music  at  sight,  two  mental  operations 
are  necessary. 

1.  A  correct  conception  of  the  relative  pitch  of  sounds. 

2.  A  correct  conception  of  the  relative  length  of  sounds. 

III.  Teach  the  sound,  then  the  name,  and  then  the  repre* 
sentation  of  the  sound. 

IV.  No  exercise  in  books  or  upon  charts  should  be  sung 
until  the  difficulties  in  time  of  the  exercise,  can  be  mastered 
with  the  time  names,  and  the  intervals  can  be  sung  from  the 
modulator. 

V.  The  following  divisions  of  the  work  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

1 .  Rote  singing. 

2.  Singing  by  note. 

3.  Voice  culture. 

VI.  Rote  songs  should  not  be  sung  by  pupils  above  the 
second  grade.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  sing  them  cor- 
rectly before  presenting  them,  and  much  care  used  to  have  the 
imitation  as  perfect  as  possible. 

VII.  Note  singing — The  work  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz  :     Tones  and  Time  or  Rhythm. 

(a)  Tones  :  i.  (i.)  Teach  the  major  scale  as  a  whole  ;  (ii.) 
Teach  the  sounds  of  the  scale  in  every  possible  relation  to  each 
other. 
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Note. — In  primary  grades,  the  first  six  months  should  be  allowed 
for  this  work. 

2.  Modulation — Teach  each  sound  in  its  relation  to  all 
keys. 

3.  Chromatic  Scale  :  (i.)  Teach  tones  and  semi-tones 
from  the  Modulator  ;  (ii.)  Apply  this  knowledge  in  teaching 
the  Chromatic  scale. 

4.  Minor  Scales:  (i.)  Teach  them  as  wholes;  (ii.) 
Teach  them  by  intervals. 

(*)  Time  or  Rhythm :  i.  Develop  the  sense  of  rhythm 
— (i.)  First  by  special  teaching  ;  (ii.)  Teach  2,  3,  and  4  and 
6  part  measure,  undivided  beat ;  (iii.)  Teach  2,  3.  4  and 
6  part  mea'^ure  divided  beat ;     (iv.)  Teach  syncopation. 

VIII.  Sight  singing  should  begin  when  all  the  intervals 
of  the  Major  scale  have  been  mastered.  The  last  half  of  the 
first  year  is  the  proper  time  to  introduce  it. 

IX.  Voice  Culture. 

1.  Teach  the  children  to  sing  softly. 

2.  Have  daily  drills  in  breathing  exercises, 

3.  Use  the  vowels  to  produce  soft;  round  arid  mellow 
notes. 

4.  Avoid  muscular  effort. 

5.  Insist  upon  :  (i.)  An  erect  position  ;  (ii.)  Clear  and 
distinct  pronunciation  of  syllables  and  words  ;  (iii.)  Vocaliza- 
tion of  all  exercises  ;  (iv.)  Examine  each  voice  and  keep  a 
record  of  its  compass  and  quality. 

X.  Plan  of  Work.— /%r>5/  Year :  i.  Interval  study.  2. 
Introduce  (i.)  Staff  notation  ;  (ii.)  Time  or  rhythm. 

Second  Year:  i.  Introduce  First  Music  Reader.  2.  Study 
musical  characters,  as  stiff,  cleff,  bar,  double  bar,  measure, 
half  and  quarter  notes.  3.  Sing  exercises  progressively  from 
Whiting's  First  Reader  and  Chart. 

Third  Year :  i.  Continuation  of  work  of  the  previous 
year.  2.  Pupils  write  simple  music  and  scales.  3.  Finish 
Whiting's  First  Reader. 

Fourth  Year:  i.  Begin  the  study  of  the  chromatic  scale. 
2.  Whiting's  Second  Reader.  3.  Easy  exercises  in  trans- 
position. 

Fifth  Year:  i.  Complete  study  of  major  scales.     2.  Com- 
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plete  study  of  chromatic  scale.  3.  Transposition.  4.  Whit- 
ing's Third  Reader  and  Chart. 

Sixth  Year:  i.  Study  the  triads  of  major  scale.  2.  Con- 
tinue the  work  of  previous  year.  3.  Whiting's  Fourth 
Reader.     4.  Transposition. 

Seventh  Year:  i.  Sing  from  Fifth  Reader.  2.  Trans- 
position.     3.  Study  chords.     4.  Sing  solfeggios. 

Eighth  Year:  i.  Sing  from  Sixth  Reader.  2.  Transposi- 
tion.    3.  Sing  minor  scales. 

High  School :  i.  More  advanced  work  in  all  the  work  of 
preceding  years.  2.  Review  major,  minor  and  chromatic 
scales.  3.  Sing  selected  choruses  from  the  best  works  ;  operas, 
oratorios  and  other  concert  work.  4.  More  advanced  work  in 
transposition. 

A  special  manual  in  course  of  preparation  for  teachers. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


FOR  THE 


Government   of  the   Public   Schools 

OF  TACOMA,  WASH. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Section  i.  The  Board  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  in 
the  oflBce  of  the  Board,  on  the  second  and  fourth  Fridays  of 
each  school  month,  at  2  p.  m.,  unless  another  time  and  place 
be  set  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  necessary,  the 
President  may  and  at  the  written  request  of  three  members 
shall^  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  specifying  the  par- 
ticular business  for  which  the  call  is  issued,  and  no  business 
shall  be  transacted  except  that  which  is  specified  in  the  call  for 
the  same. 

Sec.  3.     The  following  order  of  business  shall  be  observed  : 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  Reading  of  Minutes. 

3.  Communications. 

4.  Report  of  Superintendent. 

5.  Report  of  Committees. 

6.  Presentation  of  Claims. 

7.  Unfinished  Business. 

8.  New  Business. 

9.  Adjournment. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

DUTIES  OF  PRESIDENT. 

Section,  i.  The  President  shall  perform  all  duties  in- 
cumbent on  him  by  statute,  rigidly  enforce  the  rules,  sign  all 
documents  ordered  executed  by  the  Board,  present  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  law  for  the  government  of  the  schools  to  the  Board 
at  the  proper  time  for  their  action,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  pertain  to  his  office  or  shall  be  enjoined  by  the  Board. 

ARTICLE  III. 

DUTIES  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  President  in  case  of  his  absence  or 
disability. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

DUTIES  OF  SECRETARY. 

Section  i.  The  Secretary  shall  perform  all  duties  im- 
posed upon  him  by  statute,  notify  all  members  of  the  Board  of 
all  meetings  of  that  body,  have  charge  of  the  office  of  the 
Board,  and  be  responsible  for  all  the  records,  papers  and 
documents  of  the  district. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  personal  property 
of  the  school  district,  and  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the 
same  according  to  the  schedule  established  by  the  Board,  or 
as  he  may  be  directed  by  resolution  of  the  Board.  He  shall 
keep  au  account  with  each  school  building  in  the  district,  and 
charge  to  such  account  all  supplies  furnished  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  and 
keep  accurate  minutes  of  all  its  proceedings ;  and,  when  re- 
quested, shall  attend  the  meetings  of  any  committee  and  make 
such  record  of  its  proceedings  as  such  committee  may  direct. 
He  shall  also,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  any  committee, 
notify  the  members  thereof  of  the  time,  place  and  purpose  of 
any  meeting  of  such  committee. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  all  school 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Board 
for  their  proper  care  ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  janitors  of  the 
several  buildings  and  other  employees  of  the  Board  other  than 
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the  Superintendent,  principals  and  teachers,  shall  be  subject  to 
his  supervision;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report  to  the 
Board  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  the  Board 
under  his  supervision,  to  perform  their  duties  satisfactorily. 

Sec.  5.  As  purchasing  agent  he  shall  have  power,  with- 
out previous  authorization,  to  expend  for  the  Board  any 
amount  not  exceeding  fift}-  ($50)  dollars,  for  any  repairs  to 
buldings  or  improvements  to  grounds,  or  for  any  supplies 
within  the  schedule  regularly  furnished  by  the  Board  in 
maintaining  the  schools  and  for  such  suras  as  he  may  expend 
of  his  own  funds  for  any  of  the  things  named,  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  within  the  period  be- 
tween any  two  regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  re-payment  by  the  Board  on  rendering  a  satisfactory 
account,  provided  that  the  sum  of  all  obligations  incurred 
under  this  rule  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars 
within  the  period  of  time  between  any  two  regular  meetings  of 
the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  He  shall  not  bind  the  board  in  any  matter  what- 
soever by  his  contract  beyond  the  limits  fixed,  unless  first 
directed  so  to  do  by  action  of  the  Board,  entered  upon  its  rec- 
ords. Provided,  however,  that,  in  cases  of  emergency  requir- 
ing an  expenditure  greater  than  the  amount  here  fixed,  he 
shall  secure  the  approval  of  at  least  two  members  of  the  Pur- 
chasing committee  before  taking  action. 

Sec.  7.  All  .supplies  for  the  support  of  the  schools  shall 
be  purchased  by  the  secretary  in  the  manner  herein  provided, 
and  all  claims  against  the  district  shall  be  presented  to  him. 
He  shall  examine  all  bills  and  claims  presented,  and  if  he  find 
them  correct  in  amount,  and  that  the  expenditure  was  neces- 
sary in  maintaining  the  schools  or  for  keeping  buildings  or 
grounds  in  proper  condition,  or  that  the  expenditure  has  been 
specially  authorized  by  the  Board,  he  shall  so  certify  on  the 
voucher  before  presenting  the  claim  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  report  to  the  Board  or  the  Committee  on 
Finance  the  condition  of  the  school  funds  as  often  as  required  ; 
and  shall  make  such  special  investigation  of  any  claim,*  account 
■or  other  matter,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Board  or  any  com- 
jnittee  thereof. 
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Sec.  9.  At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  he  shall 
make  a  written  report  of  his  transactions  as  purchasing  agent, 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  with  such 
recommendation  as  he  may  think  proper. 

Sec.  10.  He  shall  give  bonds  with  sufficient  sureties  to 
the  acceptance  c^  the  Board,  and  in  such  amount  as  may  be 
required  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  and  as 
security  for  all  sums  of  money  intrusted  to  him. 

Sec.  II.  He  shall  be  at  his  office  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  from  i  to  4  p.  m.,  when  not  absent  attending  to  his  official 
duties,  and  he  shall  deliver  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Auditing  and  Finance  all  bills  and  accounts  that  are 
ready  for  auditing,  as  early  as  practicable  before  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  at  which  accounts  may  be  paid. 

ARTICLE   V. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

Section  i.  The  President  shall,  at  the  first  regular  meet- 
ing after  the  election  of  officers,  name  the  following  standing 
committees,  each  to  consist  of  three  members  : 

Committee  on  Auditing  and  Finance. 

Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Committee  on  Purchasing,  Insurance,  etc. 

Committee  on  Text  Books,  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

Committee  on  Teachers  and  Salaries. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

COMMITTEE   ON    AUDITING   AND    FINANCE. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  audit 
the  bills  presented  against  the  Board,  and  report  the  same  to 
the  Board  at  the  next  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  All  bills  presented  for  auditing  shall  be  counter- 
signed by  the  chairman  of  the  proper  committee,  or  the  author- 
ity that  gave  the  order  for  the  same.  Each  bill  shall  specify 
the  school  or  account  to  which  the  same  should  be  charged. 

Sec.  3.  All  extra  work  on  buildings  erected  under  con- 
tract mast  be  reported  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  before 
the  bills  for  such  work  shall  constitute  a  proper  voucher  for 
the  officers  of  the  Board, 
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Sec.  4.  All  matters  relating  to  the  obtaining  or  investing 
of  funds  shall  be  submitted  to  this  committee,  unless  other- 
wise ordered. 

SSec.  5.  At  the  end  of  each  month  this  committee  shall 
examine  the  vouchers  upon  which  warrants  have  been  drawn, 
to  see  that  they  correspond  with  the  warrants  issued  by  the 
clerk,  and  that  they  have  been  properly  authenticated  and 
cancelled. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

COMMITTEE   ON   BUILDINGS   AND   GROUNDS. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  have 
charge  of  all  grounds,  buildings  and  improvements  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Board,  and  all  improvements  and  repairs  ordered  by 
the  Board ;  to  purchase  grounds  for  school  purposes  under  the 
direction  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  to  pro- 
cure plans  for  new  buildings. 

Sec.  2.  This  committee  shall  report  in  January  of  each 
year  such  plans  for  the  erection  and  enlargement  of  school 
houses  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  for 
school  room  for  the  next  year. 

Sec.  3.  This  committee  shall,  in  June  and  December  of 
each  year,  and  oftener  if  required,  examine  into  the  state  of 
improvements  belonging  to  the  Board,  and  report  what  fix- 
tures, painting,  repairs  or  alterations  may  be  required  and 
furnish  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  same,  and  have  charge 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  school  property. 

Sec.  4.  This  committee  shall  recommend  janitors  to  be 
appointed,  and  their  salaries,  and  have  charge  of  the  same. 
They  shall  remove  any  janitor  for  cause;  but  shall  report  such 
action  to  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting,  for  final  action. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

COMMITTEE   ON   TEACHERS   AND   SALARIES. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  re- 
ceive the  recommendations  of  the  Superintendent  regarding  the 
selection  of  principals  and  teachers  for  the  schools.  They 
shall,  in  all  cases,  recommend  the  salaries  to  be  paid  teachers 
whom  they  nominate. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

COMMITTEE   ON   PURCHASING. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  place 
all  insurance,  and  all  purchases  must  be  made  under  their 
supervision. 

ARTICLE   X. 

COMMITTEE   ON   TEXT    BOOKS,    INSTRUCTION   AND   DISCIPLINE. 

Section  i .  This  committee  shall,  from  time  to  time,  and 
especially  at  the  season  for  publishing  the  annual  report,  pre- 
pare such  revisions  and  modifications  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  they  may  deem  expedient  and  proper,  and  submit  them 
to  the  Board  for  action. 

Sec.  2.  This  committee  shall  recommend  such  text 
books,  course  of  study  and  apparatus  as  they  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   TEACHERS   AND   SUBSTITUTES. 

Section,  i.  Four  persons  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board 
from  the  list  of  applicants,  who  shall  be  designated  Substitutes, 
and  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  take  the 
place  of  the  regular  teachers  in  their  absence,  or  may  be  ap- 
pointed temporarily  by  the  Superintendent  to  fill  any  vacancy 
that  may  occur  until  a  regular  teacher  is  selected  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  2.  Applications  for  positions  as  teachers  or  substi- 
tutes in  the  city  schools  of  Tacoma  shall  be  made  to  the  Board 
in  writing,  and  the  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  blank  forms 
published  by  the  Board  to  such  as  apply  for  them. 

Sec.  3.  Each  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  such 
recommendations  as  the  applicant  desires  the  Board  to  con- 
sider, and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  4,  The  Secretary  shall  present  to  the  Board,  as  a 
communication,  each  application  with  its  recommendations  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  next  following  its  reception  by  him  ; 
and  then,  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  the  Board,  shall  place 
the  application  with  its  recommendations  on  file  in  order  of  its 
reception  by  him  ;  and  shall  note  thereon  the  time  of  its  recep- 
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lion  by  him,  aod  give  it  the  number  next  higher  than  the  last 
preceding  application. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  list,  with  number  and 
date  of  reception,  of  all  applications  filed,  and  immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  any  application  he  shall,  unless  otherwise 
instructed  by  the  Board,  notify  the  applicant  that  the  applica- 
tion has  been  received  and  filed  ;  and  shall  state  in  his  notice 
that  the  application  will  be  considered  withdrawn  at  the  end  of 
three  months  from  the  time  of  filing  unless  the  applicant  shall, 
before  that  time,  give  notice  that  the  application  is  continued. 

Sec.  6.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  either  in  the  substitute 
list  or  in  the  regular  teaching  force,  or  when  an  additional 
teacher  is  needed,  the  Superintendent  shall  communicate  that 
fact  to  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting  after  said  vacancy  occurs, 
and  at  the  same  time  recommend  to  the  Board  such  persons, 
not  less  than  three  for  each  vacancy  (if  there  be  so  many  appli- 
cants), as  he  deems  best  fitted  to  fill  the  vacancy,  indicating 
his  preference  on  the  basis  of  fitness  for  the  duties  required,  if 
any  he  has,  among  those  recommended. 

Sec.  7.  If  a  teacher  for  a  regular  position  is  required,  the 
Superintendent  shall  give  first  consideration  to  those  on  the 
substitute  list,  but  shall  not  be  compelled  to  recommend  from 
that  list.  If,  however,  he  recommend  a  person  not  on  the 
substitute  list,  he  shall  state  special  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Sec.  8.  The  communication  and  recommendations  of  the 
Superintendent  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Teachers 
and  Salaries,  unless  otherwise  specially  ordered,  and  they 
shall  consider  the  same  and  report  to  the  Board  at  its  next 
regular  meeting,  nominating  the  person  or  persons  to  be  elected 
to  the  position. 

Sec.  9  The  Committee  on  Teachers  and  Salaries  shall 
not,  in  their  deliberations  or  recommendations,  be  limited  to 
the  persons  recommended  by  the  Superintendent ;  but  in  case 
they  .shall  recommend  a  person  not  recommended  by  the  Super- 
intendent, they  shall  state  specifically  in  their  report  the 
reasons  for  so  doing. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Section  i .  The  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Tacoma  shall 
be  classified  as  follows  : 

Primary  Department. 
Grammar  Department. 
High  School. 

Sec.  2.  The  primary  classes  shall  consist  of  the  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  grades ;  the  grammar  classes  shall 
consist  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  ;  the 
High  School  shall  include  all  instruction  given  in  the  public 
schools  above  the  grammar  school. 

Sec.  3.  Pupils  shall  show  proficiency  and  ready  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  of  the  lower  grades  before  they  shall  be 
advanced  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  primary  or  grammar 
school. 

Sec.  4.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  High  School 
who  has  not  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed  for  the  grammar  schools,  and  such  promotions  shall  be 
made  at  the  close  of  each  school  year  only,  and  no  pupil  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  school  at  other  times  than  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  except  such  as  are  qualified  to  enter  the  classes 
already  formed. 

Sec.  5.  A  full  course  of  study  in  the  High  School  shall 
occupy  four  years,  and  each  pupil  at  its  completion  shall 
receive  a  diploma,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  And  the  graduating  class  shall, 
before  the  distribution  of  such  diplomas,  give  a  public  exhibi* 
tion  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

SCHOOLS. 

Section  i.  The  hours  of  instruction  shall  be  from  9  a.  m* 
to  11:40  a.  m.,  and  from  i  to  3:30  p.  m. 

Grade  One  may  dismiss  at  1 1  a.  m.  and  2:30  p.  m. 
Grade  Two  may  dismiss  at  11:15  a.  m.  and  2:30  p.  m. 
Grade  Three  may  dismiss  at  11:40  a.  m,  and  2:45  p.  m. 
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The  regular  hour  for  afternoon  dismissal  on  days  preceding 
regular  vacations  shall  be  2:30  o'clock. 

Sec.  2 .  The  books  used  and  studies  pursued  shall  be  such, 
and  such  only,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; and  no  teacher  shall  require  or  advise  any  of  the  pupils  to 
purchase  or  use  in  the  schools  any  book,  pamphlet  or  publica- 
tion not  contained  in  the  list  of  books  directed  and  authorized 
to  be  used  in  the  schools. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Supervision . 
Sec.  I.  The  Superintendent  is  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  is  not  to  engage  in  any  other 
business  or  calling  whatsoever,  and  shall  have  general  super- 
intendence of  all  the  schools,  teachers  and  apparatus.  He  shall 
keep  regular  office  hours,  other  than  school  hours,  at  such 
place  as  the  Board  of  Education  shall  provide,  and  which  shall 
also  be  the  general  depository  of  the  records,  papers,  etc,  be- 
longing to  the  school  department. 

To  Require  Uniformity, 
Sec.  2.  He  shall  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  nature  and  objects  of  common  school  education,  and  the 
differed  branches  tanght,  with  both  the  philosophy  and  practice 
of  teaching,  and  with  the  progress  of  educational  improvement 
and  the  general  practice  of  teachers  and  Boards  of  Education 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  clear  and 
specific  directions  to  teachers  concerning  the  classification  and 
general  arrangements  of  their  schools  ;  requiring  first,  that  the 
pupils  throughout  the  city  shall  be  graded  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  Board  of 
Education  ;  and  second,  that  the  progress  of  all  pupils  of  the 
same  grade,  though  in  different  schools,  shall  be  uniform  and 
of  the  exact  amount  prescribed  in  the  above  mentioned  course 
of  study. 

Visits. 
Sec.  3.     He  shall  make  regular  and  frequent  visits  to  the 
schools  during  school  hours  ;  and  shall  observe  the  character  of 
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the  instruction  given  and  the  modes  of  discipline  adopted, 
point  out  defects  of  teachers  and  suggest  remedies,  and  see  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  are  faithfully  observed.  Where  his 
suggestions  are  not  heeded  he  shall  report  such  cases  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Education  for^such  action  as  they  may 
deem  proper. 

Teachers'  Meetings, 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  conduct,  or  cause  to  be  conducted, 
meetings  of  all  teachers  of  the  city  or  of  any  section  of  them,  at 
such  times  and  in  such  places  as  he  may  select,  either  upon  a 
school  day  after  school  hours,  or  upon  a  Saturday  ;  provided, 
however,  that  principals  may  be  assembled  on  a  school  day, 
and  at  an  hour  not  earlier  than  3  p.  m. 
Examifiaiions, 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  make  all  necessary  regulations  for  con- 
ducting the  examinations  of  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  and 
shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  give  these  examinations  his  per- 
sonal attention. 

To  Devise  Bla?iks, 

Sec.  6.  He  shall  furnish  each  teacher  with  blanks  for 
school  registers  and  for  all  reports  required  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  give  such  instructions  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  using  them  as  will  secure  uniformity  ;  and  he 
shall  furnish  each  school-room  with  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

To  Make  ^fo7llhly  Reports. 
Sec.  7.     He  shall  submit  to  the  Board  monthly  a  written 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  attendance,  and  such 
other  matters  as  require  attention. 

To  Attend  Board  Meetings, 
Sec.  8.     He  shall  attend  all  sessions  of  the  Board,  and  also 
of  the  several  committees  when  requested. 

Inst  nut  ions  to  Principals  and  Teachers, 
Sec.  9.     All  instructions  to  principals  and  teachers,  un- 
less otherwise  specially  directed  by  the  Board,  shall  be  given 
by  the  Superintendent. 

Supplies, 

Sec.  10.     The  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  be  the  cus- 
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todian  of  and  shall  distribute  to  principals  as  needed,  supple- 
mentary reading,  school  blanks  and  other  supplies  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  course  of  instruction. 

Recotn  mendatimis. 

Sec.  II.  He  shall,  at  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board  in  April,  submit  a  list  of  all  principals  and  teachers 
recommended  to  be  re-employed  for  the  ensuing  school  year, 
with  grades  of  work  to  which  they  are  best  adapted.  Should 
he  deem  it  desirable  that  the  services  ot  any  teacher  be  dis- 
continued, he  shall  report  the  same,  giving  reasons  therefor. 
Monthly  Pay  Roll. 

Sec.  12.     He  shall  direct  the  making  out  of  the  teachers' 
monthly  pay-roll,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations, 
and  he  shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  same. 
To  Provide  Stibstitutes, 

Sec.  13.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  teaching  force  or 
in  the  substitute  list,  he  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  a  suitable 
person  for  such  vacancy,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  appointments  of  teachers  and  substitutes  ;  and  he  shall 
provide  substitutes  from  the  substitute  list  to  supply  the  places 
of  all  teachers  temporarily  absent  from  their  duties. 
Not  to  Dismiss  School, 

Sec.  14.  The  Superintendent  shall  not  dismiss  school  at 
any  time  during  school  hours  without  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

DUTIES   OF   PRINCIPALS. 

Piinctualiiy\ 
Section  i.  Principals  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision 
of  all  the  departments  of  their  respective  schools,  see  that  the 
teachers  are  punctual  in  attendance  and  discharge  their  duties 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  with  reasonable  fidelity ;  pre- 
serve good  order  in  their  departments,  keep  their  registers 
properly,  and  attend  promptly  to  the  ventilation  of  their  rooms. 
Their  suggestions  and  commands  shall  be  respectfully  received  . 
and  carried  out  by  the  teachers  and  janitors,  and  in  case  of  any 
disagreement  as  to  methods,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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To  Supervise  Work  of  Teachers, 

Sec.  2.  They  shall  devote  some  portion  of  the  day  to 
visiting  the  departments  of  their  respective  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supervising  the  work  of  the  teachers;  and  shall  teach 
such  portion  of  the  day  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Superintendent.  They  shall  cause  a  diagram  of  the  exercises 
of  the  several  grades  to  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
each  school-room. 

To  Reporl  Monthly. 

Sec.  3.  They  shall  trrnsmit  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  the  close  of  each  school  month  and  year,  full  reports 
according  to  the  blanks  furnished  them,  with  such  additional 
information  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  from  time  to  time 
require,  or  as  they  may  think  important  to  communicate. 

To  Return  Registers, 

Sec.  4.  Principals  shall,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
return  the  registers  of  their  buildings  to  the  ofl5ce  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  They  shall  also  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  schedule  of  the  articles 
used  in  and  belonging  to  said  building,  and  turn  over  to  him 
the  keys  of  the  same. 

Uniform  Time. 

Sec.  5.  Principals  shall  see  that  teachers  in  their  build- 
ings are  prompt  in  opening  and  closing  schools.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  principal  to  see  that  all  clocks  belonging  to  his 
building  are  properly  regulated  each  morning,  and  that  all 
teachers  conform  to  this  standard  in  making  their  record  of 
attendance,  both  for  themselves  and  pupils. 

Instructions  to  Teachers, 
Sec.  6.  They  shall  see  that  teachers  are  properly  notified 
and  duly  advised  of  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
government  and  classification  of  their  schools,  and  that  they 
carry  out  the  same  in  every  particular.  But  official  communi- 
cations between  principals  and  teachers  must  not  be  made  in 
the  hearing  of  pupils. 

To  Hold  Teachers'  Meetings, 
Sec.  7.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principals  to  call  to- 
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gether  their  assistant  teachers  at  stated  times  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  methods  of  instruction  to  be  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  study. 

To  Examine  Pupils  for  Adntissiofi, 
Sec.  8.     Principals  shall  examine  all  pupils  seeking  ad- 
mission to  their  schools,  and  place  them  in  their  proper  classes. 
To  Furnish  Copies  of  Programs. 
Sec.  9.     They  shall  be  at  their  respective  schools  thirty 
minutes  before  the  time  of  opening  the  morning  session.    They 
shall,  within  two  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  each  term, 
furnish  the  Superintendent  with   the   program  of  the  daily 
exercises  of  the  different  rooms  in  their  schools. 

Agents^  Lectures  and  Exhibitions, 
Sec.  10.  Principals  shall  not  permit  any  of  the  time  of 
the  teachers  or  that  of  the  school  to  be  occupied  in  school 
hours  by  agents  of  books  or  apparatus,  lectures  or  exhibitors. 
No  tickets  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  /and-jio  notice  of  lec- 
tures, concerts,  exhibitions  or  other  entertainments  shall  be 
given  in  the  school  or  on  or  about  the  school  premises. 

To  Report  Visits  of  Teachers, 

Sec.  II.  Principals  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  absence  or 
tardiness  and  visits  of  assistant  teachers,  and  make  it  a  part  of 
their  monthly  report  to  the  Superintendent.  They  shall  also 
report  any  failure  of  any  teacher  under  their  supervision  to 
carry  out  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  and  the 
directions  of  the  Superintendent. 

Fire  Alarm  Drill. 

Sec.  12.  Principals  shall,  without  previous  notice,  have 
fire  drills  once  each  fortnight,  in  all  buildings. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

DUTIES   OF  TEACHERS. 

To  Attend  Teachers'  Meetings. 
Section  i.  All  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  re- 
quired to  observe  and  carry  into  full  effect  all  rules,  regulations 
and  directions  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  in  relation  to  the  instruction  and  discipline 
of  their  respective  schools,    and   to  attend  all   meetings  of 
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teachers  called  by  the  Superintendent  ;  and  they  shall  obey 
the  instructions  of  their  respective  principals  in  all  matters 
within  the  discretion  of  such  principals. 

Time  to  Report  for  Duty. 

Sec.  2.  Teachers  shall  be  in  their  respective  rooms  at 
least  thirty  minutes  before  the  morning  session  and  twenty 
minutes  before  the  afternoon  session,  and  any  one  failing  to 
comply  with  this  rule  will  be  adjudged  tardy  and  shall  so 
report  on  the  diary  sheet,  which  report  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
monthly  report  of  the  principal.  Two  cases  of  tardiness  in  any 
one  month  shall  be  counted  as  a  half-day's  absence,  unless  de- 
tained by  sickness  or  unavoidable  causes,  and  half  a  day's  pay 
shall  be  deducted  from  such  teacher's  salary  ;  no  teacher  shall 
receive  pay  except  for  actual  service. 

Daily  Preparation, 

Sec.  3.  Teachers  shall  thoroughly  prepare  themselves 
daily  in  all  studies  pursued  in  their  several  classes,  and  shall 
exercise  careful  supervision  over  their  pupils  in  and  about  the 
halls,  grounds  and  school  premises,  in  order  to  prevent  im- 
proper conduct. 

To  Pay  Substitute, 

Sec.  4.  Teachers  must  immediately  notify  principal  and 
Superintendent  when  unavoidably  detained  from  school,  and 
shall  transfer  their  pay  to  the  substitute  for  any  time  occupied 
in  their  behalf. 

To  Assist  Special  Teachers, 

Sec.  5.  Regular  teachers  shall  in  no  case  be  absent  from 
the  room  nor  engage  in  any  other  work  during  the  recitations 
conducted  by  the  special  teachers,  and  shall  preserve  order, 
maintain  discipline  and  aid  such  special  teacher  as  far  as 
possible. 

To  Prepare  in  Special  Branches, 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  regular  teachers  to 
make  themselves  proficient,  practically  as  well  as  theoretically, 
in  such  special  branches  as  are  taught  in  the  schools. 

To  Notify  Parents. 
Sec.  7.     It  shall  also  be  their  duty  to  notify  parents  in  all 
cases   when   the   unexcused   absence  of  their  children   have 
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accumulated  so  that   two  additional   half-day's  absence  will 
require  a  suspension  from  school. 

Marriage  During  Contract, 
Sec,  8.     Any  teacher  who  marries  during  the  continuance 
of  her  contract  shall  thereby  forfeit  her  position. 

Erra7ids  by  Pupils, 
Sec.  9.     Teachers   must   not   send   pupils,  during  school 
hours,  on  any  errands  not  pertaining  to  school  affairs. 

Subscriptions  and  Contributions. 
Sec.  10.     Teachers  shall  not  allow  any  subscriptions  or 
contributions  to  be  solicited  or  taken  up  in  the  school  for  any 
purpose. 

Notice  of  Resignation . 
Sec.  II.     Any   teacher  wishing   to  resign   shall  give  at 
least  two  weeks'   notice  in  writing ;    in  default  of  which  all 
compensation  for  that  period  may  be  forfeited. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

DUTIES  OF   PUPILS. 

Admission. 
Section  i.  Pupils,  in  all  respects  qualified,  may  enter  the 
schools  at  any  time  during  the  year  by  applying  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  building  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside.  They 
must  be  accompanied  by  parent  or  guardian,  who  shall  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  age  and  vaccination,  or  a  phy- 
sician's certificate  that  vaccination  cannot  safely  be  had. 
Beginning  primary  children  shall  be  admitted  only  during  the 
months  of  September  and  February. 

Non-residents. 
Sec.  2.  No  pupil  whose  parent  or  guardian  is  not  an 
actual  resident  of  the  City  of  Tacoma  shall  be  admitted  to  any 
public  school  without  a  receipt  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  fee  in  advance  ;  nor  shall  any 
pupil  be  admitted  or  retained  when  the  school-room  facilities 
are  only  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  children  of  parents 
residing  in  said  city.  The  tuition  of  the  respective  schools  for 
pupils  who  are  non-residents  shall  be  as  follows  : 
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First  Term.    Scc'd  Tenu.  Third  Term. 


Manual  Training  and  High  School 15  00 

Primary  or  Intermediate $5  00 

Grammar  School 6  00 

High  School 6  00 


10  00 

10  00 

1400 

U  00 

5  00     i 

5  00 

6  00    ; 

6  00 

Transfers, 

Sec.  3.  Any  pupil  about  to  remove  to  another  district 
shall,  through  the  teacher,  notify  the  principal,  who  shall 
thereupon  grant  a  certificate  of  transfer,  which  shall  entitle 
him  to  admission  to  a  corresponding  class  and  grade. 

Every  pupil  is  expected  to  attend  school  regularly,  and  to 
conform  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school,  to  obey 
all  directions  of  the  teacher,  to  observe  good  order  and  pro- 
priety of  deportment,  to  be  diligent  in  study,  respectful  to 
teachers,  kind  to  school-mates,  and  to  refrain  from  hasty  and 
improper  language,  and  to  be  clean  and  neat  in  personal  attire. 

Tardiness, 

Sec.  4.  Any  pupil  absent  or  tardy  for  any  cause  shall, 
after  one  session  at  the  farthest,  bring  to  the  teacher  a  written 
excuse  from  parent  or  guardian  for  such  absence  or  tardiness. 
The  Board  recognizes  as  proper  reasons  for  absence  or  tardi- 
ness: 

1.  Sickness  of  pupil. 

2.  Sickness  or  affliction  in  the  family. 

3.  Danger  to  health  from  serious  exposure. 

4.  Any  other  cause  rendering  attendance  or  punctuality 

impracticable. 

Exaises  not  Accepted, 
Sec.  5.  When  the  excuse  is  not  deemed  sufficient  the 
teacher  shall  mark  the  record  '*not  accepted.*'  Any  pupil 
absent  for  three  successive  days  shall  be  marked  **  left."  If 
absent  for  above  reasons  restoration  may  be  made  by  the 
principal. 

Suspension, 
Sec.  6.     Any  pupil  absent  two  half- days,  or  tardy  twice  in 
four  consecutive  weeks  without  proper  excuse,  shall  forfeit  his 
seat  in  the  school,  and  the  teacher  shall  report  the  same  to  the 
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principal,  who  shall  notify  the  parents  or  guardian,  and  also 
the  Superintendent,  that  such  pupil  is  suspended  ;  he  shall  not 
be  received  into  the  schools  again  until  a  permit  therefor  is 
given  by  the  Superintendent. 

Truancy, 

Sec.  7.  Leaving  school  without  permission  and  truant- 
playing  are  strictly  forbidden.  Every  such  instance  shall  be 
reported  by  the  teacher  to  the  principal,  and  by  Ithe  principal 
to  the  Superintendent ;  and  he  shall  not  again  be  received  into 
the  school  until  a  permit  therefor  is  given  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Injury  to  Property. 

Sec.  8.  Pupils  guilty  of  injuring  school  furniture  or 
property  shall  pay  for  all  damages,  in  default  of  which  they 
shall  be  suspended  by  the  principal,  and  received  into  the 
school  again  only  on  the  permit  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
payment  of  damage  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

A  bsencefrom  Exam inations. 
Sec.  9.  No  pupil  shall  absent  himself  from  any  regular 
examination  of  the  school  without  proper  written  excuse  from 
parent  or  guardian.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  assemble 
about  the  building  at  an  unreasonable  time  before  the  opening 
of  the  school  nor  loiter  about  after  school  is  dismissed. 

Cleanliness  Required, 
Sec.  10.     If  any  pupil  comes  to  school  untidy  in  person  he 
may  be  sent  home  by  the  teacher  to  be  properly  prepared  for 
the  school-room.     If  afflicted  with  contagious  disease  or  ex- 
posed thereto  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Promotions, 
Sec.  II.  Before  passing  from  one  grade  to  another,  pupils 
must  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  their  previous 
studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent.  In  fourth 
grade  an  average  of  65  per  cent.,  including  term  work,  shall 
be  required ;  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  70  per 
cent.,  including  term  work ;  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
a  general  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent.,  including  term 
work,  unless  in  individual  cases  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Superintendent. 
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Sec.  12.  No  pupil  in  the  High  School  shall  be  permitted 
to  pass  aqy  branch  of  .study  in  the  course  selected  by  the  pupil, 
whose  standing  at  final  examination  shall  not  have  reached 
the  average  of  75  percent.,  unless  in  individual  cases  other 
wise  ordered  by  the  Superintendent.  Classes  in  the  grammar 
and  High  School  grades  shall  every  two  months  be  subject  to 
a  written  examination,  and  any  pupil  in  these  grades  whose 
average  per  cent,  shall  fall  below  75  during  two  successive 
examinations,  shall  be  reported  to  the  principal  for  assignment 
to  a  lower  class. 

ARTICLE  XVin. 

DUTIES   OF  JANITORS. 

Opening  Buildings. 
Section  i.  Janitors  shall  open  the  respective  school  build- 
ings at  8:30  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  close  and  lock  them  at  5  o'clock 
p.  m.  on  school  days,  and  they  shall  be  and  remain  at  their 
respective  school  buildings  to  take  charge  of  the  same  during 
the  time  school  is  in  .session. 

Make  Repairs. 
Sec.  2.    Janitors  shall   keep   the   walks  on    the   school 
premises  free  from  snow  and  mud,  and  shall  make  such  needed 
repairs  as  they  are  able  to  make,  and  report  such  other  repairs 
as  may  be  required  to  the  Superintendent  or  Secretary. 

Clean  Buildings  and  Yards, 

Sec.  3.  Janitors  shall  keep  school  buildings,  furniture, 
yards  and  out-buildings  neat  and  clean,  and  keep  the  walls 
and  ceilings  free  from  cobwebs  and  dust.  They  shall  sweep 
the  school  rooms  and  halls  each  evening  of  school  days,  and 
dust  the  furniture  with  a  cloth  or  feather  brush  each  morning. 
They  shall  wash  windows,  floors  and  woodwork  as  often  as 
required. 

Special  Police, 

Sec.  4.  Janitors  shall  be  sworn  in  as  special  police,  when 
it  shall  be  their  duty  to  promptly  arrest  all  parties  found  dis- 
turbing the  schools,  injuring  the  school  property,  or  in  any 
way  committing  a  nuisance  on  the  school  premises,  provided 
that  this  rule  shall  apply  to  only  janitors  of  the  large  school 
buildings. 
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Care  of  Utensils — Keep  Supplies. 

Sec.  5.  They  shall  clean  stoves,  flues  and  pipes,  and 
make  all  repairs  about  the  school  premises  and  buildings  that 
do  not  require  the  skill  of  a  mechanic.  They  shall  take 
proper  care  of  brooms,  brushes,  shovels,  buckets,  etc.,  avoiding 
as  far  as  possible  all  waste  and  injury  of  any  utensils  or  school 
furniture ;  and  they  shall  obtain  from  the  Secretary  orders  for 
supplies. 

Wind  Clocks — Charge  0/  Grounds, 

Sec  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  janitors  to  wind  and  regu- 
late the  clocks,  according  to  regulator  in  Superintendent's 
oflSce,  to  lock  windows  and  doors,  to  receive  coal,  cut  the  grass, 
remove  all  rubbi.sh  from  the  grounds,  care  for  the  trees  and 
flowers,  and  in  general  to  have  charge  of  the  school  house  and 
grounds,  and  at  all  times  and  hours  during  school  terms, 
attending  to  everything  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  neat, 
attractive  and  healthful  condition.  They  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  or  work  as  the  Superintendent  or  Board  may 
require. 

Make  a  Report. 

Sec.  7.  They  shall,  within  two  days  prior  to  the  close  of 
school  year,  severally  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary,  contain- 
ing a  complete  list  of  all  tools  and  utensils  furnished  them  in 
caring  for  the  building  and  grounds,  including  school  desks 
not  in  use,  their  sizes  and  condition. 

Vacations. 
Sec.  8.  During  vacations  janitors  shall  remain  in  charge 
of  their  buildings,  devoting  their  time  to  necessary  cleaning, 
repairs  and  the  like,  and  to  take  care  of  lawn,  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. The}'  shall  report  at  their  buildings  at  8  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  not  leave  until  5  p.  m.,  except  a  reasonable  time  for  lunch, 
or  to  perform  such  errands  as  pertain  to  their  work.  Nor 
shall  they  leave  town  or  devote  any  portion  of  their  day  as 
above  specified  to  their  own  affairs  without  permission  of  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  or  of  the  Secretary. 

Keeping  Order. 
Sec.  9.     He   shall   assist    the   principal   and   teachers   in 
keeping  and  maintaining  proper  order  in  the  play-grounds  and 
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in  the  basement,  allow  no  quarreling  or  unseemly  conduct,  and 
allow  no  outsider  to  molest  the  pupils  during  the  intermission. 


TO  THE   PUBUC. 

I.  Every  person  feeling  aggrieved  on  any  matter  con- 
nected with  the  schools  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. If  the  Superintendent  is  unable  to  adjust  the  matter 
satisfactorily  he  shall  refer  the  complaint  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

II.  No  complaint  against  any  particular  person  or  persons 
shall  be  considered  by  the  Board  of  Education  unless  filed  in 
writing,  clearly" specifying  the  matter  of  complaint  and  signed 
by  the  complaining  party. 

III.  All  persons  are  strictly  forbidden  from  going  to  the 
school  building  for  the  purpose  of  making  complaints,  or  caus- 
ing disturbance  on  account  of  some  fancied  or  real  grievance, 
and  are  required  to  seek  redress  as  above. 

Parents  are  invited  to  visit  the  schools  to  confer  with  the 
teachers  as  to  the  best  modes  for  the  discipline  and  instruction 
of  their  children. 

IV.  The  school  buildings  owned  by  the  district,  or  rooms 
rented  for  school  purposes,  shall  not  be  used  for  other  than 
school  purposes. 
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General  Information. 

^ — ;S5 — ^ 

BOARD    MEETINGS. 

The  Board  of  Education  meets  regularly  on  the  first  and  third 
Thursdays  of  each  school  month. 

BRYANT    BUILDING. 

The  offices  of  the  Board,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  are  in 
Bryant  School  Building-,  corner  of  South  Eighth  street  und  Ains- 
worth  avenue. 

OFFICE    HOURS. 

Secretary:  From  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  3  to  S  p.  m.  Sat- 
urdays from  8:30  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Superintendent:  From  8  to  9  a.  m.  and  4  to  5  p.  m.  Saturdays 
from  9  to  11  a.  m. 


Telephone  No.  49. 


City  Board  of  Education. 


o 

RGANIZATIOU, 

isos-e^. 

Name. 

Address. 

Term  Expires. 

J.  C.  Weatherrcd,  Pres. . 

1110  I  Street 

1894 

Jonathan  Smith,  V.  Pres. 
Miles  Lt,  Clifford 

Rooms  44  and  45  Gross  Blk.. . 
Room  603  Nat.  Bk.  of  Com. . . 

Columbia  National  Bank 

517  East  35th  Street 

1894 
1895 

Henry  Oliver 

18% 

Alfred  Irister 

18% 

H.  M.  James,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

C.  W.  Mock,  Secretary  of  Board  and  Supt.  of  Buildings. 

Jessie  S.  Wood,  Stenographer 

J.  C.  Fairchild,  Ez-officio  Treasurer  of  Board. 

Snell  &  Bedford.  Counsel  of  Board. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

^     ..^.             .  _.  (    Weatherred,  J.  C. 

Audtttng  and  Finance J    Smith,  Jonathan 

(    I/ister,  Alfred 

„    .,^.  ,  ^  ^  I    Irister,  Alfred 

Buildings  and  Grounds J    Weatherred,  J.  C. 

(    Oliver,  Henry 

^  (    Smith,  Jonathan 

Purchasing,  Insurance,  Etc J    Clifford, M.  Ir. 

(    Lister,  Alfred 


Text  Books,  Instruction  and  Discipline 


\ 


Oliver,  Henry 
Smith,  Jonathan 
Clifford,  M.  I^. 

^      .  .  o  ,     .  (    Clifford,  M.  L,. 

Teachers  and  Salaries J    Weatherred,  J.  C. 

(    Oliver,  Henry 


City  Board  of  Education. 
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Name. 

ADDRB88. 

Term  Expires. 

Henry  Oliver,  President. 
M.  U  Clifford,  Vice  Pres. 
Alfred  Lister 

Columbia  Nat.  Bank 

1896 

Rooms  603  Bk.  of  Com.  Bldg. 
517  East  3Sth  Street 

1895 
1896 

G.  W.  Gallag-her 

924  North  I  Street 

1897 

Henry  Lawshe 

1113  South  I  Street 

1897 

H.  M.  James,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

C.  W.  Mock,  Secretary  of  Board  and  Supt.  of  Building-s. 

Jessie  S.  Wood,  Stenographer. 

J.  C.  Pairchild,  to  Jan.   14,  '95.      )  ^^^f^^^^  Xreas.  of  Board. 
J.  B.  Hedges,  from  Jan.  14,  '95.      ) 
B.  W.  Coiner,  Counsel  of  Board. 

STANDING  COMMITTHBS. 

.....  ,    ^.  (    Oliver,  Henry 

Auditing  and  Finance J    Clifford,  M.  L. 

(    Gallagher,  G.  W. 

«     f^-             ^  ^^         ^  \    Lawshe,  Henry 

Buildings  and  Grounds J    Lister,  Alfred 

(    Oliver,  Henry 

^  (    Lister,  Alfred 

Purchasing,  Insurance,  Etc J    Clifford,  M.  L. 

(    Gallagher,  G,  W. 

(    Gallagher,  G.  W. 

Text  Books,  Instruction  and  Dis J    i^awshe,  Henry 

(    Oliver,  Henry 

I    Clifford,  M.  L. 

Teachers  and  Salaries J    Lister,  Alfred 

(    Lawshe,  Henry 


REPORT 

OP  THE 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


Tacoma,  Wash.,  Sept.  25tli,  1894. 
To  the   Tax  Payers   and    Voters  of  School  District 
No.  lo. 

It  is  proper  that  once  a  year  the  Board  of  Education 
should  render  an  account  to  the  tax  payers  and  pat- 
rons of  the  city  schools  which  will,  to  some  extent, 
explain  the  financial  condition  and  progress  of  the 
charge  committed  to  their  care. 

For  the  excellent  school  system  you  have,  the  pres- 
ent and  past  directors  and  instructors  cannot  claim  all 
the  credit.  To  the  public  of  this  city  is  due  the 
larger  share  of  praise,  for  its  devotion  to  the  system 
and  the  financial  support  so  generously  given. 

If  the  amount  of  money  expended  seems  to  some  of 
you  larger  than  it  should  be,  we  can  assure  you  that 
the  majority  of  the  present  and  past  directors  believe 
that  you  have  demanded  the  best  in  the  way  of  school 
facilities.  The  beautiful  and  well  equipped  school 
buildings,  the  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  all  combined, 
making  our  schools  inferior  to  none  in  the  northwest, 
is  the  result  of  that  public  sentiment  in  this  city,  so 
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well  understood  that  no  reasonable  expense  should  be 
spared  to  give  the  masses  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  support  you  have  given  has  encouraged 
those  administering  school  aflFairs,  enabling  them  to 
establish  and  sustain  a  public  school  system  that  is 
the  pride  of  our  fair  city. 

At  the  opening  of  the  schools  the  past  year  the 
Board  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Henry 
M.  James  for  Superintendent,  an  educator  whose  long 
and  successful  management  of  public  schools  in  other 
cities  is  a  suflScient  recommendation.  We  are  pleased 
to  say  that  under  his  guidance  the  schools  have  stead- 
ily advanced,  the  principals  and  teachers  working  har- 
moniously with  him  to  that  end. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  Board  the 
past  year  was  the  issue  and  sale  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  twenty  year  bonds.  These  bonds 
bear  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  and  were  sold  at  a  prem- 
ium of  $2,849.37.  This  was  authorized  by  a  vote  of 
the  district  at  a  special  election  held  July  12,  1893. 
The  proceeds  of  this  sale,  less  the  premium,  were  used 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Methodist  University  building 
and  site,  the  latter  consisting  of  twenty-four  lots,  sit- 
uated between  South  I  and  J  streets  and  bounded  on 
the  north  and  south  by  Twenty-first  and  Twenty- 
second  streets.  This  building  is  admirably  located 
and  well  adapted  to  public  school  purposes,  and  it  is  a 
comparatively  new  structure.  We  had  leased  the 
building  for  three  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  54,000, 
and  it  had  become  necessary  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty or  buy  a  site  and  erect  a  building  at  a  cost  prob- 
ably greater  than  was  paid  for  this. 

The  district  now  owns  fifteen  public  school  build- 
ings and  sites.  The  architectural  beauty  and  commo- 
dious arrangement  of  these  buildings  it  would  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  excel  in  any  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  has  been  $417,800,  and  of  the 
sites  $65,405, making  a  total  cost  of  $483,205.  The 
present  value  of  this  property,  by  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  ground,  is  estimated  at  $712,544.82,  and  of 
apparatus,  furniture  and  books,  at  $35,935.79.  All  the 
buildings  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and  with 
this  provision  for  school  accomodations  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  any  buildings  for 
some  years  to  come. 

We  are  now  renting  one  room  in  the  seventh  ward 
to  accomodate  the  children  in  that  part  of  the  city  and 
to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Franklin  school. 
Also  one  room  is  rented  opposite  the  High  school  for 
the  Manual  Training  Department. 

Manual  training  was  introduced  into  the  schools  in 
connection  with  the  High  school,  nearly  two  years 
ago.  In  this  department  instruction  is  given  in  indus- 
trial drawing  and  in  the  use  of  tools.  We  believe  this 
to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  samples  of 
work  done  by  the  pupils  show  how  successfully  the 
mind  and  hand  can  be  trained  at  the  same  time.  Were 
it  not  for  the  prevailing  depressed  financial  condition, 
the  Board  would  feel  justified  in  introducing  the  sys- 
tem to  some  extent  into  the  grammar  schools,  as  we 
are  assured  of  its  practicability,  and  that  it  has  been 
introduced  successfully  into  some  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  country  and  many  of  those  of  Europe, 

You  will  see  by  examining  the  Secretary's  report, 
that,  outside  of  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $310,000,  we 
had,  on  July  1st,  outstanding  warrants  amounting  to 
$58,354.65.  Under  the  school  law  governing  cities  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  the  Board  annually 
estimates  the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  required 
for  school  purposes  form  July  1st  to  July  1st  follow- 
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ingf,  and  submits  this  estimate  to  the  County  Commis* 
sioners,  who  make  a  levy  on  all  taxable  property  for 
the  amount.  This  is  collected  with  other  county 
taxes  and  is  held  by  the  County  Treasurer,  on  whom 
the  Board  issues  warrants  in  payment  of  all  debts  for 
school  expenses. 

Of  last  year's  allowance  for  this  district  there  are 
now  $95,000  of  delinquent  taxes,  which  accounts  for 
the  indebtedness  in  outstanding-  warrants  which  has 
been  mentioned.  If  these  delinquent  taxes  were  col- 
lected there  would  be  a  balance  of  $36,645.35  in  favor 
of  the  district.  Consequently,  outside  of  its  bonded 
indebtedness,  the  district  has  no  oblig'ations  that  are 
not  fully  provided  for.  The  Board  claims,  with  pride, 
tl:at  it  has  always  been  able  to  so  arrang'e  its  finances 
that  its  warrants,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been 
cashed  at  par. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  this  report,  but  I  will 
call  attention  to  the  accompanying*  reports  of  the  Su- 
perintendent and  Secretary,  which  will  give  a  more 
detailed  and  complete  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  and  the  affairs  of  the  district  than  can  be  em- 
braced in  the  usual  report  of  the  president. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  to 
thank  the  people  of  the  city  for  their  generous  support 
and  kind  consideration.  I  would  also  commend  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Mock,  who  has  at  all  times  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  faithfully  and  with 
ability,  and  with  uniform  courtesy.  I  would  congrat- 
ulate the  Board  for  the  earnest  work  of  the  past  year, 
for  the  harmony  that  has  prevailed.  While  there  have 
been  differences  of  opinion,  there  has  always  been  the 
utmost  good  will  between  the  members,  and  if  any 
mistakes  have  been  made,  we  believe  they  have  been 
unintentional.     I  desire  to  sincerely  thank  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Board  for  the  unvarying  courtesy  and  sup- 
port they  have  shown  me  as  their  presiding  officer.  I 
trust  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Boards  of 
Education  will  endeavor,  in  the  administration  of 
school  aflFairs,  to  practice  the  closest  economy  possible 
to  maintain  that  high  standard  to  which  our  schools 
have  attained.  If  with  this  they  use  their  best  judg- 
ment at  all  times,  waiving  all  prejudices  and  personal 
considerations,  I  predict  a  still  brighter  future  for  the 
public  schools  of  Tacoma. 

Respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

J.  C.  Weatherred, 

President. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


Tacoma,  Wash.,  August  31,  1894. 
To    the    Honorable    Board  of    Education^      Tacoma 
School  District  No.  lo. 

Gentlemen: 

I  herewith  present  annual  report  of  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  as  required  by  law.  I  also  include 
statement  of  Resources  and  Liabilities,  Census  Enu- 
meration, Statement  of  Properties  and  Statistical 
Tables.     Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  W.  Mock, 

Secretary. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

OF  TACOMA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  10,  FROM 

JULY  1st,  1893,  TO  JULY  1st,  1894. 

RECEIPTS. 

Taxes $133,809  01 

Apportioned  by  coun- 
ty Superintendent..       6,153  41 

Sale  of  bonds 62,849  32 

Tuition 100  00 

Warrants  outstanding    58,354  65 

$261,266  39 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Warrants  outstanding  July  1st,  1893.  $  47,523  45 

PERMANENT  PROPERTY. 

NEW    BUILDINGS. 

University — 
Purchase  authorized  by  election,  $  60.000  00 

$  60,000  00 

IMPROVEMENTS   TO   BUILDINGS. 

Bryant — 

Office  doors S  54  84 

Heating 14  75 

Doors,  Carpenter  work  8  00 

Lumber  shed 3  83 

Gaug-e  g-lass 1  75 

Tin 1  50 

S  84  67 

Central — 

Blackboards S  12  00 

Basement  walls '^6  15 

Lining  and  numbering-  16  08 

S  64  23 

Carried  forward $  60,000  00 
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Brought  forward $  60,000  Oa 

Edison — 

Sidewalks $  21  02 

%         21  02 

Emerson — 

Closets $  10  19 

Roof 57  93 

Covering-  steam  pipes.  95  00 

Plastering  (new) 42  00 

Lumber  for  new  room  1  55 

Glass 12  50 

Kalsomining-  &   paint- 
ing    21  00 

Carpentej    work,    new 

room 129  60 

Blackboards 40  00 

Inside  doors,  millwork  60  10 

Inside    doors,    carpen- 
ter work 55  00 

$        524  87 

Pranklin — 

Flues $  100  00 

Cleaning     and    paper- 
hanging  85  00 

Tinning   tower  roof . .  6  50 

Metal  extension  to  flue  12  00 

Carpenter   work 39  20 

^$        242  70 

Hawthorne — 

Retaining  wall $  18  75 

Seeding   grounds 1  75 

Extending  Furnace ...  5  00 

Extending  Ventilator .  12  25 

Carpenter  work 10  00 

%         47  75 

Carried  forward $  60,00000 
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Brought  forward $  60,000  00 

Irving' — 

PLACING   NEW    HEATING   MAINS. 

Contract $        497  00 

New  boiler  connections  603  00 

' $    1,100  00 

Long-fellow — 

Window $  65 

Paint 2  30 

$  2  95 

Lowell — 

Sidewalk S  5  40 

Furnace     4  00 

Sewer 2  00 

Carpenter   work 10  00 

$  21  40 

University — 
Ballots,  bond  election. $  9  00 

Carpenter  work 30  00 

Advertising  bond  elec.  267  00 

Bond  telegrams 17  70 

$        323  70 

Whitman — 

Furnace $  3  50 

Watercloset 1  25 

Weather    strips 2  45 

Carpenter  work 8  00 

$  15  20 

Shermaii — 

Furnace $  6  00 

Carpenter  work 8  00 

$  14  00 

Sheridan — 
Cementing  cistern  and 
making  connections ...  $  35  00 

$         35  00 

Carried  forward $  60,000  00 
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Brought  forward S  60,000  00 

Oakland — 

Tin  spout S  4  65 

^S  4  65 

S     2,502  14 

IMPROVEMENTS    TO   GROUNDS. 

Bryant — 

Grading  alley $  13  50 

$  13  50 

Longfellow — 

Tax S  9  97 

$  9  97 

Whitman — 
Street   assessment . .  . .  S        463  38 

Taxes 63  90 

S        527  28 

$        550  75 

REPAIRS. 

Bryant — 

Laboratory  work S  16  20 

Hardware 11  55 

Lumber 22  22 

Broken  glass 10  26 

Window  and  doors ....  16  20 

Deck  and  roof 44  50 

Plumbing 21  40 

Carpenter  work 26  00 

S        168  33 

Central — 

Hardware $  4  12 

Lumber   6  50 

Broken  glass 10  25 

Roof   repairs 15  45 

Carried  forward S  63,052  S9 
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Brought  forward S  63,052  89 

Basement    walls     and 

posts 8  00 

Jack  screws 3  50 

Floor  over  closets ....  14  00 

Carpenter  work 5  40 

$  67  22 

Edison — 

Hardware S  5  40 

Lumber 3  66 

Broken  glass 14  06 

Turpentine  and  oil . . .  2  60 

Carpenter  work 10  80 

S  36  52 

Emerson — 

Tightening  windows  .S  27  00 

Broken  glass 16  15 

Baffle  b'ds  for  windows  24  00 

Hardware 14  70 

Lumber 15  35 

Strengthening  roof.  . .  27  00 

Paint  and  oil 4  60 

New  store  room 15  00 

Plumbing 3  50 

Furnace 25  75 

Blackboard's 75  00 

S        248  05 

Eranklin — 

Anchor  and  brace  for 

flue S  10  00 

Broken  glass 13  26 

Hardware 17  35 

Lumber 4  00 

Paint  and  oil 2  80 

Carried  forward S  63,052  89 
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Brought  forward $  63,052  89 

Fitting-  windows   and 

doors 15  00 

Blackboards 25  00 

S  87  41 

Hazvthorne — 

Hardware $  3  60 

Closets 16  00 

Window  glass 7  13 

Paint  and  oil 2  SO 

Blackboards 106  00 

Plumbing 2  00 

Furnace 5  00 

$        142  23 

Irving' — 

Roof $  30  95 

Hardware 5  60 

Lumber 16  97 

Oil  and  paint 4  65 

Blackboards 22  50 

Carpenter  work 17  70 

Cistern 7  50 

$        105  87 

Oakland — 

Hardware $  3  00 

Glass 80 

Furnace 3  00 

Roof  Leak 2  70 

Doors  and   windows . .  5  10 

^S  14  60 

Lincoln — 

Hardware $  3  50 

Lumber 3  23 

Turpentine  and  oil .  . .  3  55 

Repairs  to  roof 15  25 

Basement  floor 5  40 

Carried  forward $  63,052  89 
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Brought  forward $  63,052  89 

Blacktoards 25  00 

Plumbing- 2  40 

S  58  33 

Longfellovj — 

Hardware $  5  30 

Lumber 4  16 

Carpenter  work 16  20 

Paint  and  oil 8  15 

Blackboards 82  00 

$        115  81 

Lowell — 

Hardware $  5  50 

Oil  and  paint 7  45 

Broken  glass 4  95 

Roof 2  75 

Carpenter 10  80 

$  31  45 

Sherman — 

Broken  glass $  10  60 

Hardware 3  50 

Oil  and  paint 75 

Carpenter,  roof 8  10 

Fitting  window 7  50 

$  30  45 

Sheridan — 

Doors   and  windows . .  $  5  00 

$  5  00 

University — 

Plumbing S  26  25 

Hardware 8  20 

Lumber 20  16 

Broken  glass 29  45 

Hard  Oil 2  80 

Roof  and  cornice 17  25 

Fitting  window 17  00 

Carried  forward S  63,052  89 
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Brought  forward $  63,052  89 

Blackboards 79  00 

Furnace  front 60  25 

$        260  36 

Whitma7i — 

Cistern S  8  00 

Hardware 5  25 

Broken  glass 4  45 

Hard  oil  and  turpentine  4  08 

$  21  78 

Repair  stock — 

Lumber S         18  05 

Hardware 17  18 

Glass,  paint  and  oil . .  3  95 

$  39  18 

%     1,432  59 

FUKNITUKE    AND   APPARATUS. 

Stoves    and  fittings.. S  300  30 

Hose 54  00 

Fifty  school  desks. . . .  161  40 

Six  book  cases 38  25 

Drawing  models 200  00 

Mathematical  blocks . .  37  50 

Two  fire  extinguishers  24  00 

Mimeograph 15  00 

Tuning  forks 8  50 

Door  plate 4  50 

Umbrella  stands 84  00 

Laboratory  case 8  10 

Racks,  Auditorium ...  12  00 

Janitors'  tools 14  00 

$        961  55 

Books — 

Desk  copies $         30  00 

Indigent 97  66 

Carried  forward %  65,447  03 
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Brought  forward $  65,447  03 

Music 165  00 

Encyclopedia  Brit 50  00  * 

Drawing-  manuals ....  24  86 

— : S        367  52 

Total    permanent  

property $  65,814  55 

INTEREST. 

Interest  on  bonds....  $  17,014  52 

Interest  on  warrants . .  5,941  31 

$  22,955  83 

MAINTAINING  SCHOOLS. 

TUITION. 

Teachers'  salaries $  96,258  50 

Supervision 3,000  00 

$  99,258  50 

CONTINGENT   EXPENSE. 

Stationery — 

Ink $  75  00 

Lead  pencils 80  00 

Drawing    pencils 85  00 

Manilla  legal  paper . .  105  00 

White  legal  paper 267  50 

Manilla  unruled  paper  60  00 

Staff  ruled  paper 75  00 

Draw'g  practice  paper  21  88 

Letter  head  paper 83  00 

Envelopes 33  00 

Blotters 15  00 

Rubber  bands 4  60 

Mucilage 6  00 

Pens 150  00 

Banker's  inkstands ...  4  50 

Carried  forward.  .^      1,065  48 
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Brought  forward  $      1,065  48 

Ever  handy  clips 10  00 

Blackboard  erasers ...  IS  00 

Music  charts 38  00 

Dictionaries 94  00 

Principals'  office  paper  31  00 

Crayon 44  00 

Warrants 60  00 

Miscellaneous 113  98 

$     1,471  46 

Fuel— 

1412  cords  wood $    2,682  35 

420  tons  coal 2,297  27 

S    4,979  62 

Miscellaneous — 

Janitors'  salaries $     8,518  00 

Office  salaries 2,340  00 

Office  stationery 132  58 

Advertising 64  14 

Blanks 304  75 

Janitors'  supplies 239  85 

Election  expense 120  00 

Rent 1,959  00 

Light 27  90 

Insurance    2,056  85 

Water 1,225  79 

Laboratory 299  59 

Scavenger 380  25 

Laundry 164  70 

Census   217  11 

Telephones 610  00 

Freight  and  cartage. .  112  41 

Annual  report 6  75 

Manual  training 217  74 

Graduation  exercises . .  126  87 

Diplomas 16  45 

Carried  forward %  25,591  81 
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Brought  forward  $  25,591  81 

High  school 27  60 

Joint  sessions  of  B'rds  32  00 

Recorder's  Fees 5  00 

Telegrams   12  22 

Messenger  service ....  5  25 

World's  Fair 30  00 

General  expense 10  18 

$  25,714  06 

RECAPITULATION   OF     DISBURSEMENTS. 

Warrants  outstanding 

June  30,   1893 $  47,523  45 

Permanent  property..  65,814  55 

Tuition 99,258  50 

Interest 22,955  83 

Contingent   expense  . .  25,714  06 

$261,266  39 


STATEMENT     OF     FINANCIAL    CONDITION     OF 

TACOMA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  10, 

JULY  1st,  1894. 

Receipts    for  year    to 

July  1st,  1894 5202,911  74 

Warrants  outstanding 

July  1st,  1894 58,354  65 

$261,266  39 

Warrants  outstanding 

July  1st,  1893 S  47,523  45 

Warrants    issued    dur- 
ing year 207,801  63 

Interest  paid  by  Treas- 
urer    5,941  31 

5261,266  39 
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STATEMENT    RESOURCES  AND  LIABILITIES  OF 
TACOMA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  10. 


Resources — 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

8712,544  82 

Furniture    and   Appa- 

ratus   

35,745  29 

Books 

3,190  50 

Delinquent  Tax  Due . . 

95,000  00 

<^Af.  vlfto   f»T 

Liabilities — 

Bond  Issue,  No.  1 

$100,000  00 

Bond  Issue,  No.  2 

64,000  00 

Bond  Issue,  No.  3  . . . . 

86,000  00 

Bond  Issue,  No.  4 

60,000  00 

Accrued     Interest    on 

Bonds  

7,500  00 

Warrants  outstanding-, 

July  1st,  1894 

58,354  65 

Tacoma  School  District 

No.  10,  Net  Assett.. 

470,625  96 

^f^^A  A9K(\   Al 

BALANCE  SHEET,  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1894. 

DR.  CR. 

Sheridan  School S  10,000  00 

World's  Fair 30  00 

Manual  Training 793  91 

Insurance    2,056  85 

General  Expense 81  10 

Telephones 610  00 

Census 217  11 

Scavenger 380  25 

Hawthorne  School 48,407  06 

High  School 27  60 

Freight  and  Cartage. .  112  41 

Carried  forward  ..$  62,716  29 
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DR.  CR. 

Brought  forward..$  62,716  29 

Graduation 126  87 

Laboratory 299  59 

Laundry 164  70 

Office  Stationery 132  58 

Advertising 64  14 

Sherman  School 37,484  53 

Janitors'  Supplies 239  85 

Blanks 304  75 

Books 3,190  50 

Election  Expense 120  00 

Janitors'  Salaries 8,518  00 

Teachers'  Salaries 87,508  50 

Supervision 11,750  00 

Other  Salaries 2,340  00 

Lowell  School 70,729  43 

Central  School 142,625  54 

Lincoln  School 30,542  26 

Longfellow 29,467  78 

Irving 36,313  09 

Franklin   28,212  60 

Bryant 72,884  85 

Furniture    and    Appa- 
ratus    35,745  29 

Repairs 1,432  59 

Oakland  School 11,149  95 

Edison   15,633  21 

Stationery 1,471  46 

Fuel,  Light  and  Water  6,233  31 

Interest  and  Taxes  . . .  22,955  83 

Rents 1,959  00 

Emerson  School 74,024  18 

Whitman 42,605  09 

University 62,465  25 

Annual  Report 6  75 

Carried  forward.  .$901,417  76 
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DR.  CR. 

Brought  forward.  .$901,417  76 

Bond  Issues,  No.  1,  2, 

3,  4 $310,000  00 

Building  Fund 2,834  32 

Treas.Pierce  County. .  58,354  65 
Tacoma  School  District 

No.  10 530,228  79 

$901,417  76  $901,417  76 

TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

ACCOUNT  OF  TACOMA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  No.  10, 
FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1894. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Account      overdrawn, 

July  1st,  1893 $  47,523  45 

Warrants    Issued    and 

Registered 207,801  63 

Interest  paid  by  Treas- 
urer    5,941  31 

$261,266  39 

RECEIPTS. 

Tax  Collections  less 
discount  and  refund- 
ed tax  $133,809  01 

Appointed  by  Co.  Supt. 
Schools 6,153  41 

Sale  of  Bonds 62,849  32 

Tuition    collected     by 

Secretary 100  00 

Account       overdrawn, 

July  1st,  1894 58,354  65 

^$261,266  39 

Attest:  Jas.  C.  Fairchild, 

County  Treasurer  of  Pierce  County,  Wash. 
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CENSUS  OF  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF 

FIVE  AND  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS,  RESIDING 

IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  No.  10,  PIERCE 

COUNTY, WASH.,  ON  THE  FIRST 

DAY  OF  JUNE,  1894. 
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FINANCIAL   EXHIBIT— COMPARATIVE. 
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Books 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Tacoma  : 

Gentlemen: 

I  submit  herewith  my  report  of  the  conduct  and 
progress  of  the  schools  under  your  charge,  which  you 
may  make  a  part  of  your  report  to  the  public  for  the 
year  just  closed. 

As  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  the  year  has 
been  one  of  prosperity.  In  the  midst  of  universal  fi- 
nancial depression,  when  many  business  enterprises 
have  gone  down  in  disaster  and  ruin,  the  schools  have 
moved  on  smoothly  and  successfully.  This,  however, 
is  not  unusual,  nor  is  it  altogether  anomalous.  When 
communities  or  individuals  are  meeting  with  great 
business  successes,  they  find  but  little  time  for  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  development,  and  periods  of  finan- 
cial depression  are  often  those  of  great  intellectual  and 
moral  movements.  The  large  number  of  unemployed 
the  last  year  has  deterred  the  older  pupils  from  leav- 
ing school  to  find  remunerative  occupation.  The  dull- 
ness of  business  has  brought  but  a  small  migration  to 
the  city,  and  but  few  people  with  families  have  left  it. 
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SO  that  the  population  has  probably  been  more  stable 
than  in  any  previous  year,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
school  attendance  has  been  more  uniform  and  satisfac- 
tory. No  new  buildings  were  completed  and  occu- 
pied after  the  opening*  of  the  year  with  a  consequent 
reorganization  of  the  schools,  thus  disturbing  their 
progress  or  marring  their  prosperity. 

It  has  been  a  year  when  no  general  sickness  has  pre- 
vailed, bringing  trouble  to  our  homes  and  interruption 
to  the  progress  of  the  schools.  Nor  have  there  been 
any  extraordinary  outside  calls  on  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  pupils  and  teachers,  as  was  the  case,  when 
special  efforts  were  required  the  preceding  year  to  pro- 
vide a  creditable  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Rarely  in  a  new  city, — never  in  Tacoma, — has  there 
been  so  little  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pupils  away 
from  their  work,  or  interfere  with  their  success. 
Whether  this  fine  opportunity  has  been  grasped  and 
the  most  made  of  it,  or  not,  is  an  important  question; 
but  I  am  confident  that  in  every  particular  that  goes 
to  make  school  work  successful,  the  year  has  been  one 
of  earnest  and  intelligent  effort  and  that  the  results 
show  decided  and  substantial  progress. 
STATISTICS. 

The  last  published  report  of  the  schools  was  made 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  the  last  year  with  former  years  in 
the  history  of  the  schools.  These  figures  have  refer- 
ence to  material  things,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
can  only  measure  outward  growth  and  prosperity,  but 
they  sometimes  give  data  for  inference  that  are  of 
great  value. 

ENUMERATION. 

The  enumeration  just  made  gives  7774  youth  in  the 
district  of  school  age.     In  1892  there  were  7023,  and  a 
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year  ago,  7548.  None  of  these  data  belong  to  the 
years  when  the  city  was  receiving  such  phenomenal 
accessions  to  its  population,  as  are  remembered.  The 
increase  noted  a  year  ago  was  525,  and  this  year 
less  than  half  as  many.  It  is  apparent  that  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  population  has  not  only  diminished  in 
the  last  few  years,  but  that  it  is  diminishing  still; 
and  the  last  year  it  has  been  less  than  in  any  other  in 
the  history  of  the  city.  Many  intelligent  observers 
will  be  surprised  that  there  is  any  increase  this  year, 
on  account  of  the  exodus  of  population  from  the 
city  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and  as  other  cities  in 
this  vicinity  have  fallen  ofiF  in  school  population,  but  it 
is  apparent  that  most  of  those  who  have  families  have 
remained.  A  small  increase  cannot  be  construed  as 
evidence  of  any  actual  increase  of  population,  as  it  may 
be  due  rather  to  an  increase  of  those  who  have  attained 
to  school  age.  In  a  city  full  of  young  families  this 
sometimes  occurs,  when  a  complete  census  would  show 
that  the  entire  population  is  diminishing. 

ENROI^LMENT. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  year  was 
5174,  against  5164  the  preceding  year  and  4881  two 
yeats  ago.  With  an  increased  enumeration  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  so  small  an  increase  in  the  enroll- 
ment, as  the  demands  of  business  have  not  drawn  the 
pupils  away  from  school,  and  at  no  time  have  private 
and  church  schools  suffered  so  much  and  had  so  small 
a  patronage,  while  the  public  schools  seem  to  have 
fully  maintained  their  ground  in  holding  the  public 
favor. 

It  is  possible  that  owing  to  the  stringency  of  the 
times,  many  families  have  been  unable  to  clothe  their 
children  sufficiently  well,  or  to  provide  them  with  nee- 
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easary  books,  to  enable  them  to  attend  school.  Al- 
though the  city  furnishes  books  and  other  supplies  to 
all  needy  persons  applying-  for  them,  many  who  are  in 
close  circumstances  feel  humiliated  by  making  this 
application  and  are  unwilling*  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  benevolent  provision  for  the  schools.  The  ques- 
tion arises  also  as  to  whether  the  enumeration  has  al- 
ways been  made  correctly.  The  discrepancy  may  pos- 
sibly be  accounted  for  by  errors  in  the  counts  of  the 
census  takers. 

But  if,  with  fewer  distractions  to  divert  children 
from  school,  diminished  opportunities  for  them  to 
eng'ag'e  in  lucrative  employment,  and  with  more  fa- 
vorable conditions  generally  for  increasing  the  school 
enrollment,  we  find  that  the  number  of  children  not 
attending  school  is  increasing,  there  is  a  grave 
fault  in  the  matter  that  should  be  carefully  looked 
into.  In  cities  where  the  public  schools  stand  well  in 
the  esteem  of  the  community  and  there  is  not  an  ex- 
cessively large  population  who  support  parochial 
schools,  the  enrollment  is  usually  from  sixty-five  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  youth  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one  years.  Our  enrollment  last  year 
was  sixty-eight  and  one-half  per  cent.,  and  the  year 
before,  seventy-five  and  one-half  per  cent.  Compar- 
ing this  city  with  others,  the  record  of  last  year  was 
creditable,  though  not  remarkable;  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year  was  excellent. 

DAILY    ATTENDANCE. 

The  daily  attendance  the  last  two  years  has  im- 
proved. In  1892-3,  it  was  3819,  a  gain  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  271;  last  year  it  was  3971,  a  gain  of 
152.  In  1892-3,  the  increase  of  the  daily  attendance 
compared   favorably    with   the   increased  enrollment. 
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showing'  a  more  satisfactory  attendance  by  those  en- 
rolled. This  attendance  should  always  bear  a  close 
relation  to  the  enrollment,  and  when  the  population  is 
stable,  as  it  is  in  older  cities,  these  two  items  do  not 
differ  by  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  but  when  the 
population  is  continually  coming  and  ^oing,  the  enroll- 
ment will  be  much  in  excess  of  the  attendance.  In 
1891-2  the  attendance  here  was  72.7  per  cent;  in  1892-3 
it  was  73.9  per  cent,  and  last  year  76.7.  These  figures 
indicate  that  the  population  of  the  city  is  becoming 
more  permanent  as  the  years  go  by,  and  perhaps 
public  sentiment,  as  to  the  importance  of  good  atten- 
dance, is  improving.  Very  likely  both  causes  have 
operated  to  produce  these  results.  It  is  certain  that 
at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  schools  have  the  results 
been  so  satisfactory  in  this  important  particular. 

The  significance  of  this  improvement  will  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  remembered  that  in  rapidly  growing 
cities,  the  pupils  sometimes  change  so  frequently  that 
only  a  fraction  of  those  attending  one  term  are  present 
the  next,  and  the  school  seems  like  a  procession  pass- 
ing through  the  room  before  the  teacher.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  under  such  circumstances  the  best  of 
teaching  must  fail  to  make  a  deep  or  lasting  impres- 
sion, and  we  cannot  observe  this  tendency  of  the  pupils 
to  remain  longer  in  school  without  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction. 

TARDINESS. 

The  tardiness  of  the  last  three  years  has  been  as 
follows: 

1891-2 2,514  cases. 

1892-3 1,700      *' 

1893-4 1,464       '* 

This  is  a  remarkable  record.  Few  cities  can  show 
as  hig-h  a  degree  of  punctuality  as  that  of  two  years 
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ago  and  yet  the  last  year  it  is  very  much  better.  In 
1891-2  it  was  as  if  the  average  child  in  the  city  made 
one  case  of  tardiness  in  a  year  and  four  months;  last 
year  it  was  as  if  he  was  tardy  once  in  two  years 
and  six  months.  And  as  each  day  ofEers  two 
opportunities  to  be  tardy  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  this  punctuality  will  be  seen.  The  last 
year  the  cases  of  punctuality  were  more  than  a  thous- 
and to  a  single  tardiness.  Is  there  a  store,  or  factory, 
or  any  other  establishment  in  the  city,  or  in  the  land, 
that  can  show  such  a  record  ?  Such  promptness  can 
be  found  nowhere  but  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  but 
few  of  them  is  as  a  high  a  standard  as  this  main- 
tained. The  question  may  arise,  whether  too  much 
stress  has  not  been  laid  upon  this  feature  of  school 
attendance,  but  as  long  as  only  persuasion  is  employed, 
and  all  that  is  done  is  to  foster  a  sentiment  in  the 
schools  and  community  that  punctuality  is  honorable, 
there  is  no  just  ground  for  criticism.  And  practical 
business  men  will  never  censure  the  teachers  and 
others  in  charge  of  the  schools  for  attempting  to  reach 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  this  direction.  There 
is  no  lesson  the  youth  need  more  to  learn,  and  none  in 
the  school  curriculum  more  valuable  than  that  of 
promptness  and  punctuality  in  attention  to  business. 

But  I  am  aware,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  there 
is  small  ground  for  satisfaction  with  improved  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  better  work  if  they  have  not  been 
grasped  and  used  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  I 
am  happy  in  the  belief  that  the  year  has  been  one  of 
substantial  progress  in  every  line  of  school  work. 
Teacher s[] have  labored  assiduously  and  intelligently 
tor  the  advancement  of  their  pupils  in  every  way,  and 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory  to  a  high  degree.  1 
will  not  now  particularize  and  speak  of  the  progress 
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made  in  the  various  branches,  but  it  could  be  shown 
that  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  all  the  schools. 

THE   HIGH    SCHOOIy. 

The  High  School  has  won  a  position  among  institu- 
tions of  its  class  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  community 
of  which  it  may  well  be  proud.  The  enrollment  the 
last  year  was  330,  making  it  the  largest  secondary 
school  in  the  state  and  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the 
largest  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  For  a  system  of  schools 
so  recently  organized,  this  is  a  remarkably  large  per- 
centage of  the  total  enrollment.  With  its  variety  of 
courses  and  its  very  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  it  is 
competent  to  accomplish  all  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the  largest 
cities.  It  gives  preparation  for  college,  and  such 
training  as  fits  one  to  successfully  engage  in  business 
or  enter  the  professions. 

The  school  would  more  fully  meet  the  demand  if 
Greek  were  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  The 
leading  colleges  require  this  as  a  condition  of  admis- 
sion to  some  of  their  courses,  and  as  long  as  we  do  not 
include  it  in  our  instruction,  our  graduates  will  not  be 
able  to  undertake  the  classical  course  in  these  institu- 
tions without  conditions.  Already  some  of  our  young 
people  desiring  to  enter  eastern  colleges  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  go  to  other  schools  for  their  preparatory  train- 
ing. The  additional  expense  for  this  instruction 
would  be  very  small,  and  a  high  school  as  large  as 
ours,  with  the  standing  we  desire  to  maintain,  should 
give  the  most  complete  preparation  for  the  best  col- 
leges. 

Those  who  have  gone  to  higher  institutions  have  made 
an  excellent  record,  and  the  standing  of  the  school 
has  become  such  that  recommended  graduates  are  ad- 
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mitted  to  some  of  the  best  of  them  without  an  exami- 
nation. The  outlook  for  the  school  is  now  better 
than  ever  before.  At  the  recent  examination  of  the 
Eighth  Grade  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  given  cer- 
tificates of  admission  and  it  is  hoped  that  most  of  them 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  opportunity  now 
offered  for  obtaining  a  higher  education. 

The  gfraduating  class  at  the  last  closing  exercises 
numbered  thirty-two,  the  largest  that  has  yet  com- 
pleted the  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools, 
ana  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  each  following  class 
will  be  larger  than  this.  The  interest  taken  in 
these  closing  exercises  by  the  public  was  shown  by 
the  immense  numbers  who  were  present.  There  is  no 
hall  in  the  city  large  enough  to  contain  the  multitude 
that  attends  these  exercises,  and  the  meritorious 
character  of  the  essays  and  orations  was  a  source  of 
general  pride.  It  is  apparent  to  all  that  the  training 
given  in  this  school  is  of  a  high  order. 

The  suggestions  of  the  principal,  that  a  high 
standard  in  selecting  teachers,  be  maintained,  and 
that  no  pupils  be  admitted  to  the  school  who 
are  not  well  prepared,  deserve  careful  considera- 
tion, and  I  would  specially  emphasize  his  request 
for  an  appropriation  for  the  High  School  library. 
Some  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  in  the 
school  require  constant  reference  to  works  that  few 
pupils  can  have  access  to  without  the  aid  of  a 
library  and  without  such  facilities  the  work  of  the 
school  must  be  very  much  crippled.  A  small  appro- 
priation each  year  would  soon  furnish  a  collection  of 
books  that  would  answer  every  purpose. 

The  Manual  Training  Department  of  the  school  has 
made  excellent  progress.  The  pupils  have  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  their  work  and  have  accomplished  all 
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that  the  most  sang-uine  friends  of  industrial  educatioa 
could  expect.  The  work  in  mechanical  drawingf  is 
seldom  surpassed  and  the  wood  work  is  excellent. 
The  recommendation  of  the  director  in  his  report  that 
facilities  be  provided  for  introducing*  turning  deserves 
immediate  consideration.  The  work  has  reached  a 
point  where  neglect  to  do  this  will  seriously  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  course  of  study  be  so 
changed  as  to  allow  pupils  to  take  this  course  and  at 
the  same  time  carry  on  the  study  of  Latin  or  German. 
At  present  this  is  very  difficult  to  do,  and  there  will 
always  be  a  larg"e  number  of  pupils  who  desire 
both  lines  of  work.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  best  to  so 
modify  the  course  of  study  that  both  will  be  practic- 
able. And  it  is  possible  to  adopt  a  plan  successfully 
followed  in  other  cities,  which  fully  meets  these  diffi- 
culties. 

MUSIC,    DRAWING  AND  CAUSTHENICS. 

The  reports  of  the  special  teachers  are  interesting 
and  full  of  encouragement.  Both  of  them  report  in- 
creased interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  pupils 
in  the  work,  and  both  speak  of  decided  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  in  giving  the  instruction  and 
the  pupils  in  accomplishing  the  work.  Where  so 
many  teachers  have  had  no  previous  training  in  these 
branches  and  have  to  learn  first  themselves,  the 
difficulties  of  supervisors  become  very  great,  but 
through  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  learn  and 
the  supervisors  to  guide  and  instruct  them,  the  ob- 
stacles are  being  rapidly  overcome,  and  the  prospect 
for  better  work  in  the  future  is  constantly  improving. 
I  desire  to  make  special  mention  of  the  zeal  and  faith- 
fulness of  these  special  teachers,  as  well  as  their  ex- 
cellent ability.     In  season  and  out  of  season  they  have 
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been  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  assist  the  teachers,  stim- 
ulate the  pupils  and  in  every  way  carry  forward  the 
work  of  their  particular  lines. 

THE  COURSE  OT  STUDY. 

The  organization  of  the  schools  indicates  that  skill- 
ful and  progressive  hands  have  been  at  the  helm.  In 
almost  every  particular  the  course  of  study  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  are  such  as  are  found  in  the  most 
progressive  American  schools.  Sometimes  unwise 
educators  in  arranging  a  curriculum  are  guilty  of  sins 
of  both  omission  and  commission,  but  it  is  plain  that 
the  schools  of  this  city  have  been  saved  any  such  in- 
fliction, and  no  sweeping  revolutions  need  ever  be 
made  here.  A  few  slight  changes,  I  believe,  would 
be  advisable. 

English  grammar  and  arithmetic  should  be  com- 
pleted (unless  there  should  be  a  brief  review  in  the 
twelfth  grade)  before  entering  the  High  School.  Phy- 
sical geography  can  be  taken  successfully  in  the  eighth 
grade  and  more  systematic  attention  should  be  given 
to  science  work  in  the  lower  grades  and  to  composition 
all  through  the  course. 

But  these  are  corrections  that  would,  without  doubt, 
have  been  made  in  time,  had  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  present  order  continued  in  the  direction  of  the 
schools.  The  intelligent  arrangement  and  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  so  apparent  in  the  organization,  give 
assurance  that  all  this  was  anticipated.  Corrections 
of  this  character  can  easily  be  made,  but  certain  other 
features  in  the  best  modern  schools,  valuable  and 
rightfully  belonging  to  a  complete  system  of  educa- 
tion, involve  so  much  expense  that  however  desirable 
they  may  be,  we  must  necessarily  proceed  slowly 
in  advocating  their  introduction.  Under  this  head  the 
different  lines  of  manual  training  may  be  included. 
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It  appears  from  observation  that  children  in  a  given 
time  secure  a  broader  training  by  giving  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  manual  exercises,  and  that  they  accom- 
plish as  much  in  their  studies  as  they  do  when  all  the 
time  is  given  to  books.  The  comparative  inequality  in 
the  results  of  children  who  attend  school  half  the  time 
and  those  who  attend  all  the  time  has  long  been  re- 
marked, and  a  certain  superiority  in  the  training  of  the 
little-schooled  youth  of  the  rural  districts  is  undoubt- 
■edly  explained  by  considering  the  factor  of  industrial 
training  which  always  occupies  a  large  place  in  their 
education.  Training  of  this  character  has  within  a  few 
years  come  to  be  considered  an  important  part  of  a 
complete  education.  It  seems  strange  that  needle 
work,  the  cutting  and  making  of  garments,  cooking 
and  housekeeping,  in  the  education  of  girls,  and 
ihe  use  of  tools  by  boys,  should  have  been  so 
long  omitted  from  the  public  school  cirriculum, 
while  other  subjects  of  no  greater  educational  and  less 
practical  value  have  held  a  prominent  place.  This  is 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  beginning  the 
sch(»ols  were  maintained  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year, 
and  in  so  brief  a  time  only  the  purely  book  studies 
could  command  attention.  Our  practical  fathers  and 
mothers  fully  believed  in  training  girls  in  domestic 
economy,  and  boys  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  but 
this  part  of  their  education  was  obtained  in  the  home 
where  much  the  larger  part  of  the  time  was  passed. 
But  in  cities  the  conditions  are  now  changed.  The 
school  term  has  been  lengthened  till  it  quite  consumes 
the  youth  of  our  children.  The  home  has  very  little 
opportunity  to  teach  these  things  so  important  for 
everyone  to  know,  and  which  constituted  so  large  a 
part  of  education  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  If  the 
girls  of  this  generation  are  to  learn  household  economy. 
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needlework  and  kindred  industries,  they  must  learn 
them  in  school,  or  most  of  them  will  not  learn  them 
at  all.  And  most  boys  will  be  far  better  fitted 
for  the  duties  that  await  them  in  life,  if,  like  their 
grandfathers,  they  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  in 
youth  to  industrial  training.  More  of  them  will  be- 
come mechanics  than  clerks  or  professional  men,  but 
those  who  are  not  mechanics,  will  find  in  after  life 
that  this  training  in  construction  and  the  use  of  tools 
will  serve  them  well. 

I  am  well  convinced  that  to  bring  our  schools  to 
their  proper  position,  sewing  and  the  making  of  gar- 
ments should  be  taught  in  every  grade  below  the  high 
school,  that  cooking  should  be  made  a  part  of  every 
girl's  education,  and  that  corresponding  instruction 
should  be  given  to  boys  as  a  part  of  their  public  school 
training.  In  a  few  cities  in  this  country,  and  in  many 
cities  in  Europe,  these  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

In  England,  laundry  work  is  also  taught  as  an 
essential  portion  of  a  practical  education,  and  what 
can  be  more  reasonable  or  more  advantageous  to  the 
great  majority  of  girls  educated  in  the  public  schools? 

When  prosperity  returns,  I  hope  it  will  seem  best  to 
this  Board  of  Education  to  make  provision  for  this  in- 
dustrial work, but  as  it  necessarily  involves  considerable 
expense,  this  is  probably  not  a  good  time  to  introduce 
it.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  only  important  change 
for  us  to  anticipate  in  improving  our  course  of  study. 
THE  CADET  SYSTEM. 

The  introduction  of  a  system  of  cadet  service  into 
the  schools  has  been  planned  which  may  prove  of  much 
importance.  Its  purpose  has  been  two-fold,  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  instruction,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
graduates  of  the  High  School  to  qualify  themselves 
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for  positions  in  the  schools.  As  this  measure  is  liable 
to  be  fraught  with  good  or  ill  to  the  schools,  and  as 
some  are  apprehensive  as  to  its  wisdom,  it  may  be 
well  at  this  time  to  state  somewhat  fully  the  design 
and  scope  of  the  proposed  scheme. 

The  resolution  establishing  this  system  provides  for 
two  classes  of  service,  a  first  and  a  second  year,  limited 
in  number,  and  requiring  of  both  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship.  None  will  be  eligible  who  have  not  grad- 
uated from  the  Tacoma  High  School,  or  cannot  pro- 
duce evidence  of  equivalent  scholarship.  The  selection 
of  these  cadets  is  to  be  made  with  care  and  none  will 
be  appointed  who  do  not  give  promise  of  success  in 
teaching.  Those  of  the  first  year  will  work  with  an 
experienced  and  skillful  teacher,  performing  at  first, 
such  duties  as  they  are  able,  and  undertaking  greater 
responsibilities  and  more  dilBBcult  service  as  they  seem 
prepared,  and  in  this  practical  way  learning  the  best 
methods  of  discipline  and  management.  It  is  expected 
also  that  they  will  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  theo- 
retical study,  so  that  the  year  will,  in  a  very  large 
sense,  be  one  of  normal  training  with  a  daily  drill  in  a 
practice  school.  They  are  to  receive  no  pecuniary 
compensation,  but  the  value  of  this  year  of  training  to 
any  graduate  of  the  High  School  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated. For  the  second  year  cadetship,  besides  the 
scholastic  qualifications  already  mentioned,  candidates 
must  have  served  a  year  as  first-year  cadet,  or  gradu- 
ated from  an  approved  normal  school,  or  taught  at 
least  two  years.  They  will  not  generally  have  the 
entire  charge  and  responsibility  of  a  room,  but  will 
work  with  the  principal,  or  some  other  teacher  taking 
charge  occasionally  and  for  limited  periods.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  kind  of  training  to  young  teachers  will 
be  great,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  them  to  ren- 
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der  such  service  as  will  secure  the  best  results.  The 
compensation  to  this  class  will  be  one-half  the  min- 
imum salary,  and  successful  cadets  will  be  reasonably 
sure  of  obtaining  permanent  positions  in  schools. 

Two  criticisms  of  this  measure  may  be  expected, 
and  doubtless  they  have  already  been  made.  It  will 
be  urged  in  the  first  place,  that  the  instruction  given 
by  these  cadets  will  be  ineflBcient.  But  under  the 
proposed  conditions,  young  teachers  may  be  expected 
to  render  satisfactory  service.  It  will  also  be  claimed 
that  the  demands  made  on  these  cadets  are  excessive  in 
view  of  the  meager  compensation  allowed  them.  As  al- 
ready two  or  three  times  as  many  have  applied  for  these 
positions  as  can  be  employed,  this  objection  can  be 
fairly  met.  A  method  quite  similar  to  this  has  long 
been  in  vogue  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  east  and  in 
Euro))e  with  very  satisfactory  results,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  expecting  anything  else  here. 

The  introduction  of  this  system  may  save  to  the  city 
several  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  is  well  understood 
that  every  community  is  likely  to  insist  upon  some 
method  by  which  high  school  graduates  may  find 
positions  as  teachers,  and  it  is  clear,  that  if  young 
teachers  are  to  be  employed,  this  method  will  promote 
a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  service  than  some 
others  that  are  sometimes  adopted.  Under  the  present 
depressed  conditions  in  business  matters,  when  changes 
of  teachers  are  not  frequent,  these  cadets  may  exclude 
all  outside  talent,  but  as  the  number  is  limited, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  there  will  usually  be 
places  for  a  good  number  of  experienced  and  skill- 
ful teachers  from  outside  the  cadet  force  or  from 
abroad. 

REDUCTION  OF   KXPENSKS. 

The  schools  have  encountered  a  difficulty  the  last 
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year  with  which  they  are  still  strug-gflingf,  and  though 
the  basis  is  financial,  it  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
work  of  instruction  that  I  deem  it  not  amiss  to 
gfive  it  some  attention. 

For  many  years  a  most  liberal  spirit  seems  to  have 
controlled  the  Tacoma  Board  of  Education.  This 
body  has  evidently  been  composed  of  men  of  broad  and 
generous  views  and  high  ideals  who  aimed  to  em- 
ploy only  the  most  competent  teachers,  to  incorporate 
into  the  schools  every  improvement  possible  in  the 
line  of  modern  education,  and  make  them  superb  in 
their  excellence,  and  the  pride  of  the  city.  But  the 
enjoyment  of  luxuries  involves  the  expenditure  of 
money.  Model  school  houses,  the  best  equipments, 
superior  teachers  and  schools  with  ideal  numbers  cannot 
be  enjoyed  for  nothing,  and  large  outlays  of  money  were 
necessary  to  maintain  the  schools  on  this  basis.  The 
day  came  when  the  prosperity  of  the  city  received  a 
check,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation was  greater  than  in  many  other  cities. 
The  hard  times  have  come,  when  it  is  difficult  to 
collect  taxes,  and  rigid  economy  has  become  the  uni- 
versal rule.  The  question  has  thus  been  forced  upon 
the  school  management  of  how  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  schools.  Is  it  possible  to  accomplish 
this  without  impairing  their  lifficiency?  This  has  been 
a  difficult  problem,  and  its  solution  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  school  expenses 
may  be  reduced,  and  all  the  following  methods  have 
been  suggested  to  the  Board  of  Education:  the 
High  School  and  Manual  Training  Department  might 
be  abolished;  the  service  of  the  special  teachers  might 
be  discontinued;  the  salaries  of  all  employes  might  be 
reduced;    the  school    year  might  be  shortened;    the 
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teachers  might  be  required  Lo  have  more  pupils,  so 
that  a  smaller  number  of  teachers  would  be  required; 
the  principals  might  be  required  to  do  more  teaching; 
and  supplies  might  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  It  seemed  that  none  of  these  ways  of  reducing 
expenses  could  be  adopted  without  risk  to  the  schools, 
and  some  of  them  in  the  end,  would  evidently  be  found 
to  be  costly  economy. 

But  it  was  wisely  decided  not  to  disturb  the  High 
School  or  the  department  of  Manual  Training,  and 
with  equal  wisdom  it  was  agreed  in  no  way  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  the  special  teachers.  To  have 
done  otherwise  would  have  been  taking  a  long  step 
backward. 

The  most  readily  suggested  method  of  economy,  is 
to  reduce  salaries;  but  this  too,  involves  great  risk  to 
the  welfare  of  the  schools.  With  a  reduction  of 
salaries  the  best  teachers  are  liable  to  leave,  good 
teachers  cease  to  apply  for  positions  and  there  is  a 
suppression  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  those  who 
remain,  that  almost  paralyzes  the  work  of  the  schools. 
Of  all  people  in  the  world,  teachers  must  be  filled  with 
a  spirit  of  courage  and  hope,  or  their  work  will  not  be 
successful.  Perfunctory  efforts  in  teaching  accomplish 
nothing.  The  slave  may  be  flogged  to  his  manual  toil, 
but  the  teacher  must  have  a  heart  in  his  work  or  he 
will  be  a  failure.  Boards  of  Education  that  are  wise 
always  hesitate  in  the  matter  of  reducing  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  Tacoma  Board  has  shown 
itself  wise. 

The  length  of  the  year  has  been  reduced  a  month, 
thus  diminishing  to  a  corresponding  degree  the  income 
of  the  teachers;  but  this  is  not  quite  the  same  as  re- 
ducing their  salaries  and  it  is  not  so  received.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  this  is  a  doubtful  method  of  practic- 
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ing^  economy.  If  children  can  do  as  much  work  in  nine 
months  as  in  ten,  this  measure  is  a  good  one;  if  not, 
the  schools  may  suffer.  But  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  shorter  terms  for  study,  and  more  time  for 
education  of  another  kind.  This  has  been  touched 
upon  in  another  part  of  this  report.  Some  ("f  the  best 
schools  of  the  country  are  in  session  only  nine  months. 
As  a  large  percentag^e  of  the  children  in  Tacoma  do 
not  enter  school  till  the  first  of  October,  it  may  be 
reasonably  hoped  that  the  shortening  of  the  year  will 
not  seriously  effect  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Considerable  saving  may  be  effected  sometimes  by 
increasing  the  size  of  each  school  and  thus  diminishing 
the  number  of  teachers.  Within  certain  limits  this  is 
practicable  and  wise,  but  if  the  schools  are  made  too 
large  the  instruction  will  suffer.  By  a  small  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  room  last  year,  the 
number  of  teachers  was  reduced  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  although 
the  total  daily  attendance  was  increased  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two.  This  increase  on  the  old  basis,  would 
have  required  at  least  four  more  teachers,  so  that  by 
this  measure,  nine  less  teachers  were  employed  with  a 
corresponding  saving  to  the  city  in  the  general  expense. 
Whether  the  efficiency  of  the  school  has  thus  been  im- 
paired or  not,  is  a  serious  question,  but  the  addition  to 
each  room  has  been  slight,  and  the  average  school  has 
not  been  large.  In  but  few  cities  in  this  country  are 
the  individual  schools  smaller  than  ours,  and  in  many 
cities  they  are  much  larger. 

Another  measure  for  a  more  economical  administra- 
tion requires  the  principals  of  the  large  buildings  to  take 
charg'e  of  classes  and  teach  as  is  done  in  the  smaller 
buildings.  This  will  involve  a  still  further  reduction 
of  the  number  of  teachers.  Possibly  the  salaries  of  six 
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or  eight  may  thus  be  saved,  and  unless  there  shall  be 
an  unexpected  increase  of  pupils  next  year,  the  entire 
force  of  principals  and  teachers,  not  including  the  ca- 
dets, may  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  ten  and  pos- 
sibly one  hundred  and  eight.  Evidently,  less  time 
will  be  given  to  supervision  than  formerly,  but  it  is 
believed  that  less  will  be  required.  It  is  proposed  to 
provide  for  it  as  large  a  proportion  of  time  as  is  given 
when  the  principal  of  a  twenty-room  school  does  not 
teach  at  all.  In  the  best  schools  this  allowance  is 
considered  ample,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  proposed 
cadet  system,  it  will  be  altogether  practicable. 
Without  doubt,  too,  as  the  years  go  on,  schools  can 
be  made  efficient  with  less  and  less  supervision,  up 
to  a  certain  point.  If  during  the  years  when  the 
process  of  organization  is  going  on  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  a  principal  to  give  the  entire  time  to  super- 
vision of  ten  or  twelve  rooms,  it  will  not  alwa3's  be 
so.  In  the  pioneer  period,  the  unifying  of  the  instruc- 
tion, the  training  of  new  teachers  and  the  regulation 
of  the  discipline  must  necessarily  require  a  great  deal 
of  supervision,  but  when  that  period  is  passed  much 
less  will  prove  sufficient. 

It  has  been  argued  that  by  employing  cadets  of 
limited  experience,  to  take  the  places  of  veteran  in- 
structors,  there  must  be  a  weakening  of  the  teaching 
force.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  force  in  this 
objection.  If  every  vacancy  should  be  filled  by  a 
teacher  of  experience  and  skill,  the  force  could  never 
lose,  and  it  might  grow  stronger  year  by  year.  But 
much^  may  be  expected  from  these  cadets.  They  all 
have  a  good  education  and  a  training  in  teaching  that 
should  make  them  efficient.  They  belong  to  the  class 
from  which  the  most  successful  teachers  have  always 
come,  and  that  the  schools  will  deteriorate  by  the  in- 
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troduction  of  this  service  there  is  no  reason  to  believe. 
There  is  a  loss  to  the  schools  when  a  strong  teacher 
leaves,  but  there  is  a  gain  all  along  the  line — constant 
and  sure — from  the  teachers'  enlarged  experience  and 
from  their  continued  contact  with  their  work,  so  that 
any  corps  grows  stronger  year  by  year.  The  teach- 
ers who  will  enter  upon  their  duties  this  fall  will  bring 
to  their  work  from  the  experience  of  the  year  a  much 
larger  aggregate  of  skill  and  power  than  they  brought 
a  year  ago.  The  additional  strength  the  teaching 
force  will  receive  by  the  principals'  taking  charge  of 
classes  is  no  small  factor  in  this  reckoning.  All  of 
them  are  teachers  of  the  first  rank  and  they  will,  if 
need  be,  offset  the  loss  of  as  many  of  the  best  teach- 
ers. Making  due  allowance  for  the  gain  made  from 
year  to  year,  for  the  large  results  that  are  expected 
from  the  teaching  of  the  principals  and  the  high 
standard  set  for  the  cadets,  though  some  of  the  best 
teachers  have  resigned  I  believe  the  force  was  never 
stronger  or  in  better  condition  than  at  the  present 
time. 

Everything  possible  has  been  done  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses in  the  line  of  repairs  and  current  supplies. 
The  pruning  knife  has  been  used  judiciously,  and 
though  all  luxuries  have  been  lopped  off,  everything 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  schools  is  still  provided. 
Fortunately,  the  ample  provision  of  school  houses  in 
former  years  has  made  it  possible  to  wholly  discon- 
tinue building  for  several  years,  and  the  buildings  are 
in  such  a  state  of  repair  that  little  expense  is  now 
necessary  to  maintain  them  in  good  condition. 

I  do  not  know  what  further  could  be  done  to  reduce 
expenses  without  interfering  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools,  but  up  to  this  time  nothing  has 
been  done  from  which  I  apprehend  trouble.    It  may  be 
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truly  hoped  that  the  large  contractions  in  expendi- 
tures already  made  may  prove  suflBcient  and  that 
nothing  further  in  this  direction  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

NEW  TEACHERS. 

In  ordinary  times,  a  system  of  schools  that  employs 
over  a  hundred  teachers,  through  resignations  and 
for  other  causes,  finds  it  necessary  to  make  con- 
stant additions  to  its  teaching  corps.  But  while 
there  have  been  fewer  resignations  than  occur  in  times 
of  business  prosperity,  owing  to  the  contraction  of 
numbers  in  the  teaching  force,  an  exceptionally  small 
number  of  new  teachers  has  been  employed  the  last 
year.  Below  the  High  School  where  three  new  teach- 
ers have  been  employed  in  the  last  fourteen  months, 
there  has  been  barely  one  addition  to  the  corps.  But 
there  have  been  many  applicants  and  as  every  one  that 
fails  to  get  a  position  feels  that  she  has  been  discrim- 
inated against,  the  number  of  those  who  feel  aggrieved 
is  very  large.  It  is  hard  to  make  the  public  under- 
stand that  in  so  long  a  period  so  few  new  teachers 
have  been  appointed. 

I  submit  herewith  reports  from  the  principal  of 
the  High  School,  the  director  of  Manual  Train- 
ing and  the  special  instructors  in  Drawing  and 
in  Music  and  Calisthenics.  These  reports  make  valu- 
able suggestions  and  all  of  them  report  a  good  degree 
of  progress  in  the  lines  of  work  for  which  they  speak. 

REPORT   OF   THE   SUPERVISOR     OF   MUSIC   AND  PHYSICAI. 
CULTURE. 

Mr,  H.  M,  James^  Superintendent  of  City  Schools^ 
Dear  Sir:  ******** 

During  the  year,  I  have  visited  each  school  once  in  two 

weeks,  giving  a  fifteen  minute  lesson  in  each  subject.     I 

have  also  given  instruction  in  music  to  teachers  at  their 

grade  meetings. 
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A  good  foundation  in  musical  instruction  has  been  laid 
in  all  grades,  some  of  the  classes  showing  the  results  of 
skillful  teaching.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  teachers 
have  been  faithful  and  energetic  in  assisting  me  and  in 
carrying  out  the  work  planned.  The  singing  books  and 
pitchpipes  which  were  furnished  each  building  by  the 
Board  of  Education  were  a  great  benefit  to  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  stimulated  the  work  very  much.  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  all  buildings  be  supplied  with  Music  Readers 
number  one,  of  the  Whitney  Series;  and  that  all  eighth 
grade  classes  be  supplied  with  Music  Readers,  number 
three.  This  will  enable  us  to  continue  the  work  satisfac- 
torily. The  past  year  is  the  first  in  which  all  teach- 
ers have  been  obliged  to  have  Music  and  Physical  Cnlture 
on  their  daily  programs.  In  some  cases  this  plan  was  not 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  other  work  was  allowed  to  crowd 
out  the  Music  or  Gymnastic  work.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  Course  of  Study  be  arranged  so  that  each  teacher 
may  devote  fifteen  minutes  each  day  to  each  subject,  and 
that  no  deviations  from  this  plan  be  allowed.  I  would 
also  recommend  that  each  teacher  be  required  to  teach 
the  music  to  her  class  and  that  no  substituting  be 
allowed.  I  will  give  model  lessons  to  those  teachers  who 
consider  themselves  deficient  in  the  subject,  throughout 
the  school  year.  Much  good  work  has  been  done  by  some 
teachers  who  claimed  to  have  had  no  previous  experience 
in  teaching  music,  but  who  have  persisted  in  teaching 
their  own  classes. 


The  results  of  the  work  done  in  Physical  Culture  have 
been  quite  satisfactory  in  many  cases,  as  many  pupils 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  carriage  of  the  body  and 
in  g-eneral  health.  The  pupils  also  showed  a  love  for  ex- 
ercise. Much  attention  was  paid  to  posture,  and  every  ef- 
fort made  to  keep  the  pupils  in  correct  sitting  or  standing 
position.  On  each  of  my  visits  to  the  schools,  I  marked 
the  classes  for  work  done  under  my  instruction,  as  well  as 
that  done  during  my  absence,  as  reported  by  the  regular 
teacher.  This  seemed  to  have  a  good  effect  upon  the 
class. 

In  the  Primary  and  Grammar  grades,  our  work  has 
been  confined  to  Swedish  and  Delsarte  gymnastics.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Progressive  Day's  Orders,  furnished  the 
teachers  by  the  Board  of  Education,  a  Manual  of  Delsarte 
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Gymnastics  has  been  prepared  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  Swedish  Manual. 

I  realize  fully  that  very  much  hard  labor  is  yet  to  be 
done  to  bring*  the  class  work  of  the  schools  up  to  a  high 
standard,  but  every  effort  has  been  made  to  g"et  both  de- 
partments of  Music  and  Physical  Culture  thoroughly  es- 
tablished. Perhaps  as  much  interest  was  aroused  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  and  their  friends,  by  the  concert  given 
June  1st  at  the  Tacoma  Theater,  as  through  any  other 
agency;  and  could  a  larger  building  have  been  available, 
the  interest  would  have  been  proportionately  greater. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  the  members  of  the  School  Board  and 
to  principals  and  teachers  sincere  thanks  for  the  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  which  I  have  received. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Lucy  Steadman  Lamson. 

report  of  the  supervisor  of  drawing. 
Mr.  H,  M.  JameSy  Superintendent  of  City  Schools, 

Dear  Sir:  In  making  a  report  of  the  progress  of  our 
schools  in  Form  Study  and  Drawing  during  the  past  year,  I 
am  glad  to  note  the  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  in- 
dividual models.  The  School  Board,  recognizing  the  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  placing  the  type  forms  in  the  hands  of  the  pu- 
pils, provided  a  supply  of  geometric  solids,  amply  sufl&cient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  each  school.  In  the  few  months  that 
have  passed  since  we  have  used  these  models,  better  draw- 
ing has  been  observed,  which  we  trust  is  but  the  precursor 
of  much  more  eflBcient  work  in  the  intelligent  study  of 
forms. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material  necessary  for  the  thor- 
ough teaching  of  the  first  and  second  year  Primaries  has 
been  supplied  and  the  work  has  been  begun  in  the  first 
year  in  a  promising  manner. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  schools  there  is  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  drawing  compared  with  the  work  of  last 
year,  which  is  mainly  attributable  to  two  causes;  one  of 
which  is  the  pursuit  of  the  study  in  a  systematic  manner. 
A  properly  arranged  system  of  work  is  nowhere  of  greater 
advantage  than  in  drawing.  A  second  cause  of  improve- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  change  from  special  teaching 
toward  supervision. 

Many  of  the  teachers  conduct  the  lessons  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory manner,  and  almost  all  show  some  improvement* 
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An  instance  of  the  progress  made  in  our  work  is  note- 
ivorthy :  In  one  of  our  Eighth  Grades  the  work  of  the  pu- 
pils fully  equals  that  done  by  the  Eleventh  Grade  last  year. 
It  has  been  arranged  that  the  work  for  the  next  year  in 
the  Eleventh  Grade  will  be  optional,  and  an  opportunity 
g-iven  for  the  study  in  water  colors  and  charcoal. 

The  study  of  Color  in  all  grades  is  very  desirable,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  may  be 
introduced. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Althea  R.  Sherman, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

report  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Mr.  H.  M.  James^  Superiiitendent  of  City  Schools, 

Dear  Sir:  During  the  past  year,  the  enrollment  in  the 
High  School,  as  was  anticipated,  showed  a  marked  increase 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  average  attendance, ow- 
ing to  circumstances  over  which  the  school  had  no  control, 
did  not  reach  as  hig-h  a  mark  as  was  expected.  No  new 
lines  of  work  were  introduced,  but  the  aim  of  the  teachers 
throughout  the  year  was  to  extend  and  raise  the  standard 
of  instruction  in  the  subjects  already  forming  the  courses 
of  study.  The  encouragement  given  to  the  scientific  de- 
partment through  the  addition  of  more  apparatus  is  appre- 
ciated; and  ^e  trust,  while  further  assistance  is  given  in 
this  direction  during  the  coming  term,  as  it  should  be,  that 
an  appropriation  may  be  made  for  the  library,  so  that  his- 
tory, literature  and  the  subjects  of  other  departments, 
may  be  more  thoroughly  taught. 

It  seems  eminently  proper,  in  presenting  this  report,  to 
refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  School 
Studies,  appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  1892.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  how  closely  our  cur- 
riculum, as  arranged  at  present,  is  in  accord  with  the 
recommendations  of  that  committee.  It  is  advised  by  the 
committee  on  history,  civil  government  and  political  econ- 
omy that  the  last  of  these  three  studies  be  excluded  from 
secondary  schools,  some  of  the  more  important  principles 
to  be  given  in  connection  with  civil  government,  which 
last  should  receive  greater  attention,  the  instruction  being 
extended  so  as  to  include  a  comparison  with  foreign  sys- 
tems. It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  excellent  report 
here  considered  that  many  of  the  suggestions,  especially 
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those  made  concerning-  Latin,  modern  languages  and 
mathematics,  cannot  be  complied  with  until  chang-es  are 
made  in  the  requirements  below  the  High  School.  As  to 
the  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry,  although  a  majority 
report  favored  reversing  what  has  been  the  usual  order  of 
these  branches,  we  prefer  to  continue  our  present  plan  of 
leaving  chemistry  for  the  fourth  year,  except  for  special 
students,  or  where  it  may  appear  that  the  apparatus  of  the 
science  departments  can  be  better  utilized  by  a  diflFerent 
arrangement.  After  carefully  considering  the  above-men- 
tioned report,  as  well  as  that  of  each  conference,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  while  many  of  the  valuable  suggestions  made 
therein  may  be  carried  into  immediate  practice  in  the  High 
School,  no  important  changes  in  the  course  of  study  are 
advisable  until  the  present  Twelfth  Grade  class  has  been 
graduated.  Four  years,  or  the  time  needed  for  a  student 
to  complete  the  work  of  this  institution,  will  then  have 
elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  requirements. 

During  the  year,  the  Mondiiy  morning  exercises  were 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  materially  assist  the  young 
people,  especially  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Grades,  in 
rhetorical  work.  The  programs  consisted  of  debates,  es- 
says, orations  and  musical  selections.  The  confidence 
gained  through  this  practice  made  it  easy  to  find  students 
who  were  not  only  willing,  but  who  regarded  it  as  a  priv- 
ilege, to  take  part  in  public  exercises.  Besides,  the  fuller 
acquainting  of  the  participants  with  their  own  ability  in- 
spired to  higher  purpose  and  resulted  in  a  broadening  and 
intensifying  of  their  general  work.  Among  the  rare  liter- 
ary treats  given  the  JHigh  School  by  those  not  connected 
directly  therewith  was  that  afforded  through  the  generos- 
ity of  Mr.  Frederick  Warde,  who  for  two  hours  instructed 
and  entertained  us  with  recitals  and  interpretations  of  se- 
lections from  many  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Mr.  Warde's 
views  on  Shakespeare  as  an  author,  his  explanation  of  the 
Baconian  theory  and  the  recitals  and  paraphrasing,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  combine  to  make  the  most  valuable  dis- 
course, from  an  educational  standpoint,  which  we  have 
ever  heard.  A  silver  spoon,  with  a  golden  lined  bowl, 
containing  an  engraving  of  the  mountain,  was  presented 
him  as  a  memento  of  his  visit.  In  addition  to  the  literary 
efforts  here  described,  two  public  entertainments  were 
given,  at  which  a  total  net  amount  of  fifty-three  dollars 
was  received.  Twenty-two  dollars  of  this  money  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  defray 
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the  gfraduatin^  expenses  of  the  previous  jear,  and  the  bal- 
ance was  applied  on  piano  rental  and  instruction  of  or- 
chestra. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  the  success  the  graduates  of  the 
High  School  meet  with  in  passing  the  examinations  for 
teachers'  certificates  and  in  gaining  admission  to  higher 
institutions.  Of  the  twelve  who  will  attend  the  Leland 
Stanford  University  the  coming  year,  all  obtained  sufficient 
credits  to  admit  them  without  examinations.  Besides,  the 
superior  work  done  by  our  representatives,  who  entered 
Stanford  in  *92  and  '93,  has  not  only  given  this  department 
an  enviable  reputation  in  the  west,  but  has  made  the  ad- 
mission of  the  members  of  future  classes  more  accessible. 

The  general  satisfaction  which  our  graduates  have  given 
as  teachers  in  the  distict  and  city  schools  has  more  than 
equaled  our  expectations.  We  believe  that  some  of  these 
good  results  may  be  attributed  to  the  character  of  the 
training  received  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  public 
school  course.  The  alumni  now  number  sixty,  and  it  is  in 
justice  to  them  and  for  their  encouragement,  as  well  as 
that  of  any  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young,  that 
I  call  attention  to  these  matters.  Time  is  demonstrating 
the  fact  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  demanded  for  a 
diploma  of  graduation  is  high,  and  that  the  efforts  of  our 
teachers  are  bearing  fruit  of  the  right  sort. 

The  success  of  the  High  School  depends  not  a  little  on 
the  preparation  of  those  who  enter  upon  its  work,  and  I 
would  ask  that  no  admission  to  the  ninth  grade  be  per- 
mitted except  to  those  pupils  who  have  taken  the  entire  al- 
lotments assigned  for  the  eighth  grade.  The  studies  of 
this  year  are  fully  as  important  as  any  of  the  succeeding 
four.  They  are  practical,  such  as  are  daily  used  in  the 
business  world,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  should 
be  had  before  the  advance  step  is  taken.  When  pupils  are 
promoted  on  a  two  or  three  months  drill  during  the  vaca- 
tion, the  imperfection  of  the  preparation,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  soon  appears  in  a  character  of  work  neither  cred- 
itable to  the  pupils  nor  the  school.  If  a  short  cut  is  to  be 
taken,  it  should  come  before  the  eighth  grade  is  reached. 

At  the  opening  of  last  jrear  two  men  were  added  to  the 
corps  of  instruction  of  this  school,  making  in  all  five  ladies 
and  six  gentlemen.  This  is  an  unusually  high  percentage 
of  male  teachers  for  such  an  institution,  and  the  Board  has 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  so  competent 
men  at  the  salaries  named.     We  believe  in  a  division  of  the 
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force  in  this  regard,  but  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  will 
be  fewer  changes  if  the  greater  proportion  of  the  instruct- 
ors are  ladies.  What  we  desired  to  see  avoided,  is  the  en- 
gagement of  any  who  accept  positions  as  a  temporary  con- 
venience, the  salary  being  too  low  to  secure  permanent 
service.  As  is  understood,  the  chief  factor  in  making  a 
school,  aside  from  the  children,  is  the  efficient  teacher;  and 
no  equipment,  however  elaborate,  can  supply  the  want  of 
such.  The  place  which  the  Tacoma  High  School  is  to 
take  in  the  future  among  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  carefulness  with 
which  the  entrance  to  its  teaching  force  is  guarded.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  instruction  which  should  be  given 
here,  calls  for  no  less  qualifications  than  those  of  a  college 
or  normal  graduate  whose  ability  to  instruct  and  to  disci- 
pline has  been  proven  by  experience.  Thus  far  we  have  been 
favored  in  this  respect  as  all  of  our  present  corps  meet 
these  requirements.  The  careful  daily  preparation  for 
class  work  and  the  interest  taken  by  teachers  not  only  in 
their  respective  departments  but  in  the  general  welfare  of 
the  High  School  have  been  gratifying. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  year,  wherein  thirty-two 
young  people  were  graduated,  were  none  the  less  interesting 
than  those  of  former  years  in  that  the  program  was  out  of 
the  usual  order  of  those  planned  for  such  occasions.  Al- 
though the  class  was  large,  all  participated  in  bringing 
before  the  audience,  by  orations  and  impersonations,  a  con- 
trast between  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  parts  was  of  great  value  to  the  class,  and  their 
presentation  on  commencement  evening  afforded  in- 
struction of  a  high  character  to  all  pupils  in  attendance. 
The  approval  given  to  these  exercises  by  the  public  leads 
me  to  recommend  that,  although  the  class  of  next  year  be 
somewhat  larger,  all  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the 
closing  program.  The  Alumni  meeting  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Bryant,  on  the  evening  succeeding  graduation,  was 
well  attended.  The  essays  and  addresses  were  such  as  to 
inspire  interest  in  this  new  organization;  and  these,  with 
the  social  hour  succeeding,  enabled  all  to  pass  a  most  de- 
lightful evening. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  High  School  to  which 
attention  has  not  been  called,  because  of  the  lengthy  notice 
given  them  in  my  reports  of  previous  years.  We  shall  only 
say  with  reference  to  the  Manual  Training,  that  we  hope 
at  the  opening  of  the   coming  year  the  number  taking 
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shop-work  may  be  materially  increased.  Among-  the  other 
improvements  which  would  g-ive  inspiration  and  be  helpful 
in  future  work  would  be  the  presence  of  larg-e  pictures  of 
noted  authors  in  science  and  classics,  also  those  of  ancient 
and  modern  historical  scenes.  It  may  be  that  a  start  can 
be  made  in  this  direction  before  the  close  of  next  year. 

In  closing  I  bespeak  for  this,  the  keystone  of  our  public 
school  system,  no  less  liberal  support  in  the  future  than  it 
has  received  in  the  past. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
J.  W.  Roberts, 

Principal  High  School. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR   OF  MANUAI,  TRAINING. 

Mr.  H.  M.  lames ^  Superintindcnt  of  City  Schools^ 

Dear  Sir:  The  work  in  the  manual  training  department 
has  been  more  satisfactory  during  the  year  just  closed  than 
before.  This  result  is  largely  due  to  starting  the  work  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  instead  of  in  the  latter  half,  as 
was  necessitated  when  the  department  was  opened  last 
year.  One  reason  for  more  successful  work  being  accom- 
plished is  in  the  fact  that  a  better  grade  of  pupils  is  at- 
tracted by  the  course  than  can  be  secured  by  offering  op- 
portunities for  such  work  late  in  the  scholastic  year,  when 
every  pupil  should  be  earnestly  engaged  in  doing  the  best 
he  can  in  the  course  which  he  has  selected.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  those  who  are  never  quite  sure  that  they  are  tak- 
ing the  course  best  suited  to  their  abilities  and  needs,  and 
are  ready  to  make  as  many  changes  in  their  courses  and 
programs  of  study  as  opportunities  offer.  This  spirit  of 
restlessness  and  desire  for  a  change  for  the  sake  of  chang- 
ing can  have  no  other  than  a  bad  effect  on  both  pupils  and 
classes  and  should  be  discouraged. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  among  the  pupils  who  are 
taking  the  Latin  and  scientific  courses  in  the  high  school 
for  some  arrangement  by  which  they  can  take  the  manual 
training  also.  At  present  some  of  the  pupils  in  those 
courses  are  taking  this  work  besides  carrying  five  studies 
in  their  high  school  work.  This  necessitates  a  recitation 
for  every  class  period  during  the  school  day  and  that  an 
additional  hour  be  devoted  to  the  shop  instruction.  Such 
a  course  is  too  heavy  for  the  average  pupil.  Possibly  the 
Latin  and  scientific  courses  could  be  arranged  in  such  a 
way  thai  those  desiring  to  take  the  manual  training  could 
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substitute  the  drawing*  and  shop  practice  for  one  study, 
thus  making-  the  work  easier  for  them.  So  larg-e  a  per- 
centag-e  of  those  wishing  to  take  the  manual  training  are 
desirous  of  taking  Latin  also,  that  a  course  including*  both 
should  be  provided. 

It  is  to  be  reg-retted  that  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  at 
command  to  fully  equip  the  shops  according  to  the  original 
plans.  *  With  power,  tools  and  turning  lathes  in  the  shops 
so  much  more  could  be  accomplished  in  a  school  year  that 
the  shop  course  could  be  made  far  more  attractive  than  at 
present.  Especially  would  this  be  true  with  students  in 
the  scientific  course,  as  they  would  find  the  constructive 
drawing  and  shop-practice  of  great  value  to  them  in  their 
laboratory  work  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  the  mechan- 
ical drawing  a  material  aid  m  their  mathematical  studies, 

Besides  its  educational  value  to  students  in  any  line  of 
work,  manual  training  has  an  economic  value  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are  advising  boys  as  to 
what  course  of  study  is  best  for  them  to  pursue  in  the  High 
School.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  cases  of  those  boys 
who  wish  to  take  a  higher  course  of  study  and  who  may 
have  to  depend  on  their  own  earnings  to  pay  for  it. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  teach  the  details  of  a  trade  in  a 
school,  any  bright  boy  who  keeps  his  wits  active  and  who 
has  the  determination  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ties, can  learn  a  great  deal  in  a  school  shop  where  the 
principles  underlying  the  uses  of  hand  tools  are  correctly 
taught.  In  this  connection  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
say  that  two  boys  who  have  been  in  this  work — one  for  a 
year,  and  the  other  but  seven  months — are  now  earning 
remunerative  wages  as  draughtsmen.  While  it  is  true 
that  no  special  efi'ort  has  been  made  in  any  direction,  nor 
is  it  the  intention  to  specialize,  these  results  cannot  be 
other  than  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  have  advocated 
the  maintenance  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools. 
Such  cases  as  these  have  more  weight,  in  demonstrating 
in  a  practical  way  the  utility  of  manual  training  in  enabl- 
ing boys  to  help  themselves  when  they  leave  school,  than 
volumes  of  arguments. 

While  a  number  of  girls  have  been  taking  the  carpentry 
and  wood-carving,  and  some  of  them  have  developed  unus- 
ual skillfulness  in  the  use  of  tools,  such  work  is  not 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  girls.  A  department  of  domestic 
science  and  economy  should  be  established  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable.    Every  girl  who  attends  the   high  school  should 
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have  an  opportunity  for  learning-  something  of  sewing, 
cooking  and  other  useful  domestic  accomplishments.  It  is 
my  belief  that  no  g-irl  who  wishes  should  be  debarred  from 
learning  the  carpentry  and  wood-carving-;  yet,  in  general, 
the  domestic  science  will  be  more  valuable  to  her.  The 
rights  of  girls  to  instruction  suited  to  their  needs  should 
be  as  fully  recognized  and  provided  for,  as  are  the  rights 
of  boys  in  the  provision  of  manual  training-  instruction, 
and  I  hope  that  a  department  of  domestic  science  and  econ- 
omy will  be  established  in  the  near  future. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  R.  Carothers, 
Director  Manual  Training  Department. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  express  formally,  though 
with  entire  sincerity,  my  thanks  to  the  Board,  to  the 
principals  and  teachers  and  to  the  citizens  of  Tacoma 
for  uniform  kindness  and  help  in  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  my  office.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  one  who 
newly  enters  upon  a  work  of  this  kind,  many  difficul- 
ties are  presented,  and  I  know  that  mistakes  have 
been  made,  but  with  a  larger  and  clearer  acquain- 
tance with  the  schools,  I  shall  hope  to  accomplish 
more  and  blunder  less,  and  I  confidently  look  forward 
to  a  larger  prosperity  than  ever  in  the  schools  the 
coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  James, 

Superintendent. 
Tacoma,  Aug.  20th,  1894. 
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TABLE  SHOWING   EXPERIENCE,   QUALI- 
FICATIONS AND  TERM  OF  SERVICE 
OF  TEACHERS. 


NAME. 


Whbrb  Educatkd. 


^  rd  OB 

rill 

KHocco 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

JW  Roberts,  Prin.    a 

Isabel  H  Brown 

Isabella  Cook  a 

W  L  Malonc  a 

J  B  Flett  a  

Clara  A  Weaver  a 

1/eona  L  I^arrabee  a . 
Blisa  B  Nickeus 


Annette  Clark  a. 
A  S  Wheeler  a . . . 


Wheaton  College 

N  Y  State  Normal 

Michigan  University 

Denison  University 

Hamilton  College 

Female  College,  Pittsburg  * 

Iowa  College 

Queens    College,   London   and 

Berlin,  Germany 

NY  Normal 

Beloit  College 


BRYANT  SCHOOL 

Elizabeth  A  Sharpe 
Margaret  Mcf  arlane  a 
Elizabeth  J  Kelly  a 

CBNTRAL  SCHOOL. 
R  S  Bingham,  Prin. 
Lizzie  Y  Wead  a  . . . 
Julia  M  Hanford  a  . 

Minerva  Udell  a 

Mary  E  Westcott  . . 
Mabel  D  Corey  a  . . . 

Mary  E  Male    

Julia  E  Whiting  a  . . 
Delia  E  Whiting  a  . . 
Mrs  S  J  S  Davis  a  ,. 

Lexce  Thomas 

MrsCV  S  Rice 

Mrs  A  B  Forman  . . . 


All  Saints  School,  Sioux   Falls 

Toronto  Normal 

Delmont,  Academy,  Pa 


Hamilton  College,  NY 

Peoria  High  School 

Iowa  State  Agr  College 

Michigan  State  Normal 

Edinboro  State  Normal,  Pa.  . 
Fredonia  State  Normal,  N  Y. 
Public  Schools,  Eddyville,  la. 

Wheaton  College 

Wheaton  College 

Illinois  M  E  College 

Pennsylvania  Schools 

High  School,  Ottawa,  111 

Oberlin  College 


BMBRSON  SCHOOL 

A  A  Bartow,  Prin.  a. 

L/ina  Burhans  a 

Elizabeth  C  Gear 

Minnie  Fay  a 

Minnie  Cowden 

Annie  L  Coifee  a  . 

Rose  L  Kenrich 

May  Hall  a 

Ernestine  Fuhrman  . , 
Nannie  Wickersham. 

Anna  Underwood. 

Ellen  J  Couch  a 


Western  Reserve  Normal 

Oswego  N.  Y.  Normal ... 

Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary 

Geneseo  Normal 

Hamilton  College  

Norwich,  Conn.,  Normal 

Central  Normal,  Danville,  Ind. 

Annie  Wright  Seminary 

Whitman  College 

111.  State  Normal  University  . . 

Oregon  State  University 

Westfield,  Mass.  State  Normal  1 


3 

1 

2 

9 

16 

27 
7 
19 
10 
10 
4 
13 
16 
14 
21 
12 
13 
23 

17 
10 
10 
12 

>^ 

9 

10 

1 

3 

12 

12 

13 


Sept.,  '91 
April,  '91 
Sept.,  '91 
Sept., '93 
Sept.,  '93 
Nov.,  '85 
Sept., '90 

Feb.,  '94 
Sept., '91 
Sept.,  '90 

May,  '90 
Sept., '89 
Sept.,  '88 

Sept., '91 
Sept.,  '90 
April,  '89 
April,  '91 
Oct.,  '94 
April,  '94 
Nov..  '84 
Mar.,  '90 
Dec,  '91 
Nov..  '83 
May,  '91 
Nov.,  '83 
Nov.,  '83 

May,  '91 
Oct.,  '90 
Aug.,  '92 
Aug.,  '92 
Aug.,  '92 
Oct.,  '94 
Feb.,  '93 
Oct.,  '93 
Sept.,  '91 
Nov.,  '83 
Apr.,  '90 
Sept.,  '91 


a  Graduate. 
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NAME. 


PRANKI«IN  SCHOOL 

G  A  Stanley,  Prin.  a. 

Hattie  Maxwell  a 

Marion  Scholes 

Alice  Titlow 

Florence  P  Bosse  a.. 

Anna  Eaton  a 

Josie  T  Scholes  a 

HAWTHORNE  SCHOOL 

Harriet  Salisbury,  P.  a 

Eva  G  Smith  a 

Jane  Miller  a 

DeY  Hopkins 

Estelle  Purinton  a 

Mattie  Steele  a 

Katherine  Graham  . . . 

Caroline  Connell  a 

Maude  Wineland  a 

Mabel  Pickard 

Laura  Bosse  a 

IRVING  SCHOOL 

W  N  Allen,  Prin.  a... 

Rebecca  Forbes 

Edith  Nichols 

L/Ouise  Osmond  a 

Rohilla  Wheeler 

D  Jennie  Wood  a 

Mrs  C  M  Sherman  a . . 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

Anna  H  Heath,  Prin. . 

Amanda  Forbes 

Ida  R  Pratt  a 

Nellie  Thompson  a  , .. 
Geneveiye  Boush 

LONGFELLOW  SCHOOL 

Marg-aret  Powell,  Prin 
Josephine  H  Brown  a . 

Louise  B  Russ 

Florence  A  Lovell  a  . . 
Harriet  H  Purinton  . . 

Jean  Dillon 

Mary  E  Lovell  a 

LOWELL   SCHOOL 
Emma  Unthank,  Prin 
Lillian  Robertson  a  . . 

Minnie  Unthank 

Elizabeth  Shane  

a  Graduate. 


Where  Educated. 


Michigan  State  Normal 

Provincial  Normal  of  N.  B . . 
High  School,  Atchison,  Kansas 

Indiana  State  Normal 

Berkeley  High  School 

Cambridge,  Mass..Train*g  Sch 
Tacoma  Hig'h  School 


Milton  College,  Wisconsin . . . 
Luddington,  Mich.  High  School 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  High  Sch. 
Westbrook  Seminary,  Maine 

Annie  Wright  Seminary 

Business  College,  Topeka.  Kan 

Carleton  College 

Minnesota  State  Normal  .... 

Galion,  Ohio 

Indiana  State  Normal 

Berkeley,  California 


Kansas  Normal  College 

Westminster  College 

California  State  Normal 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  la. 

New  York  State  Normal 

Albert  Lee,  Minn.,  Hig-h  Sch. 
E.  Waterloo,  Iowa,  High  Sch. 

Stephens  College,  Mo 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal. . 

Morrison,  111 

Tacoma  High  School 

Leache  Wood  College,  Va 


Alleghany  College 

Geneseo,  New  Y'k,  Normal  S. . 
Mitchell,  N.  Dak.,  University. 

Erie  High  School 

St.  Paul's  School,  Walla  Walla 

Plattville  Normal 

Tacoma  Hig'h  School 


Pacific  University 

Monmouth  College,  111 

Tualatin  Academy 

High  School,  Gr'nsborough.Ind 


OB    ^ 


6 

7 

1 
12 

2 
13 

2 

18 
9 
5 

16 
1 
5 
5 
3 
5 
8 
5 

13 
25 
5 
6 
4 
13 
8 

14 
16 
17 

11 

9 

2 
6 
2 
5 
2 

5 
7 
4 

4 


f  li 

n  t9  Q  ,^ 


Sept.,  '91 
Nov.,  '91 
Sept.,  '91 
Nov.,  '90 
Feb.,  '93 
Jan.,  '90 
Oct.,    '94 

April.  '89 
Sept., '91 
Oct..  '91 
Mar.,  '90 
Sept.,  '91 
April,  '91 
Dec,  '91 
Sept.,  '91 
Sept.,  '90 
Oct.,  '89 
Oct.,    '94 

Sept.,  '90 
Nov.,  '90 
Sept.,  '91 
Nov.,  '90 
Oct.,  '90 
Oct.,  '89 
Nov.,  '90 

Sept..  '89 
Sept.,  '92 
Oct..  '88 
Nov.,  '90 
Oct.,    '89 

June.  '90 
Feb.,  '93 
Aug-.,  '91 
Jan.,  '90 
Oct.,  '87 
Oct.,  '91 
Oct.,    '94 

Nov.,  '83 
Feb.,  '93 
Sept., '87 
Nov..  '90 
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NAME. 


I«OWHI«I«  SCHOOI^ 

Anna  Davis  a 

Emily  Carmichael. .. 
Kate  Lee  Hardy  a  ,.. 

M  Jennie  Irwin  a 

Carrie  M  Tonneson  i 

UNrVBHSlTY  SCHOOL 

Jas  S  Lewis,  Prin  . . . 
Martha  A  Smyth  a  . . 

Stella  B  Myers  a 

Alice  Thornberry 

Florence  Farnham  a . 
Elspeth  LaPrad  a  ... 

Lydia  J  Graham  a 

Eleanor  Osborn 

Lillian  F  Hargear  a  . 
Clara  J  Heilig-  a 


WHITMAN  SCHOOL 


Whbrb  Educated. 


Minneapolis,  Minn 

Almira  College 

Carson  City,  Nevada,  High  Sch 
High  School,  Springfield,  111  . . 
Iowa  State  Normal 


Cornell  University 

Iowa  State  Normal  

Iowa  State  Normal 

Mattoon,  Illinois,  High  School 

Tacoma  High  School 

Hastings,  Mich.,  High  School . 

Carleton  College 

Aurora  and  Buifalo,  New  York 
San  Francisco  High  and  Norm 
Reading,  Penn.,  High  School. . 


C  N  Young,  Prin Albion  College.  Mich 

Anna  J  Farnham  ~ 

Angie  H  Rice  . . . 
Nettie  Barbrick  a 


Buffalo,  New  York 
Tacoma  High  School 
Beloit.  Wisconsin 

Zoura  Jackson Kansas  Normal 

Lena  Bruce  a .Tacoma  High  School  -State  Nor 

Ida  Bailey Wilton.  Iowa 


EDISON  SCHOOL 

WPCMcGovern,  P.  a  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

Lula  Oliver  a i Wa-shington  State  Normal 

Mattie  Boucher. ..  ~ 

Fannie  Dailey  a  . . 
Etta  McCollum  a  . 
Carolyn  Ryder  a . . 


SHERMAN  SCHOOL 

Elizabeth  N  Cushman 

Minnie  Mythaler 

Edith  F  Osmonde  a. . . 

SHERIDAN  SCHOOL 

Estella  Williamson  . . . 

OAKLAND  SCHOOL 

Susie  L  Lister 

TIDE  FLATS  SCHOOL 
Elizabeth  Larimer  . . . 

SUPERVISORS 

Althea  R  Sherman 

Lucy  S  Lamv<>on 

Geo  R  Carothers  a. .   . 


Green  Bay,  Mich 

Fargo,  Dakota,  High  School 

Hamline  University 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


Iowa  State  University 

Drake  University,  Iowa  . . . 
Washington  State  Normal. 


Peace  Institute,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Atlantic,  Iowa 

Creston,  Iowa 


Drawing— Oberlin  College  . . 
Music  &  Phys.Cul— Albany  Nor 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  . . 


6 
6 

10 

3 

1 

12 
12 


rill 

Sept.,  '90 
Sept.,  '91 
Oct.,  '90 
Sept..  '90 
Feb.,  '88 

Jan.,  '91 
Oct..  '90 
Mar.,  '92 
Dec,  '90 
Aug.,  '92 
Oct.,  '92 
Oct.,  '91 
Sept.,  '91 
Oct.,  '90 
Sept.,  '89 

Sept.,  '91 
Jan..  '93 
April,  '87 
Sept., '91 
April.  '91 
Oct.,  '94 
April,  '91 

Sept..  '91 
Sept., '92 
Feb.,  '93 
Dec,  '91 
Oct.,  '94 
Nov.,  '84 

Dec.  '90 
Oct.,  '90 
Sept.,  '93 

Oct.,    '93 

Nov.,  '94 

Sept.,  '91 

Sept., '92 
Oct..  '90 
N<.v..  '92 


a  Graduate. 
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TABLE    II. 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  FROM  BEGINNING 

OF  TEAR  IN  THE  SEVERAL   SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  DIFFERENT  MONTHS. 


SCHOuLS* 


Higli  School. 
Bryiint*.  .  ,  .  . 
Central ..,.., 
Etuerisoti  .  ,  . 
Franklin. ,  .  .. 
Hawtlmnie  .. 

Irvhig- 

Lincoln. ,  , . ,. 
Lmi;;  t'ellciw, , 
Lowell  ,...,. 
UinverMti'. . . 
Whitnmn'  . .. 
Kd^son  ...... 

Sherman 

Sheridan... . . 

Oakland 

Tide  Flats... 


Totals...., .......   4,0Ci4 


297 

2m 

466 

429 

361 

393 

2W 

229 

234 

351 

413 

212 

143 

38 

2fi 

52 


17 
11 
51^  19 


377 


129 


16  3' 
8  6 
4    1 

12  3 
1  3 
1 


42 


115 


298 


71 


61 


13 
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647 
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